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CAROLINE EATON; 


OR, 


LIZTILE CROSSES. 


CHAPTER L 
THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


WEAR trees and currant bushes, lilac and blush 
; roses, and damask, there they all were, as 
green and flourishing as in dear old Mrs. 

™ aton’s time, when her garden was the pride 
of her heart. She, good lady, had gone to her rest, but 
the trees she had planted and the flowers she had nursed 
were of her a perpetual emblem and memorial. Freely 
each year they gave their fruit and fragrance, then sank 
into seeming death,—a death which, like hers, was but 
the sure forerunner of a glad resurrection. 

Mrs, Eaton no longer walked up and down the broad 
path between the straight “borders” to count her tulips 
by hundreds, or to mark where the crown-imperials were 
treasuring their drops of honey for the grandchildren’s 
curious fingers. No longer she lingered to catch the 
perfume of her damask roses, while the great grey cat 
rubbed backward and forward against her dress, as if 
wondering whether her mistress had stopped to be 
caressed, or to let the sunshine fall on those silvery 
tresses which little hands had smoothed so lovingly. 
Mrs. Eaton was no more among her flowers. She had 
passed to.that land where there is no blight, no death, 
no decay. 

Yet the old-fashioned garden was still the same, and 
the knotty pear tree had hung out its blossoms one spring 
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morning as cheerily as if it had not seen full thirty sea-. 
sons since it gained its prime. A gentle breeze shook 
‘the gnarled branches, and down came a white shower, a 
sweet spring shower, from the dainty blossoms. A pair 
of blue eyes looked up quickly, and a pleasant smile 
crossed a bright young face for a moment; then the eyes 
were again fixed upon an open book, and the young face 
grew serious-with earnest interest. It seemed as if the 
old pear tree was, in its way, blessing the little reader, 
bending there over God’s book in the very May morning 
of her life. 

Carrie Eaton liked that seat under the pear tree, with 
the little grass plot about her, and the currant bushes 
‘shutting in the green circle with their friendly hedge. It 
was a quiet retired spot, full of sacred memories of that 

-dear grandmother who had so early shown to her the 
beauty and power of the religion which can make old 
age lovely, and robe even death with glory. -Here 
Carrie had heard many sweet words of counsel from the 
lips of the aged saint, and here she liked to bring her 
Bible to keep the promise she had made‘to that dear 
friend to read in it every day as long as she should live. 
Ah, Mrs. Eaton had made sure of a blessing when she 
secured such daily food for the child. Carrie was read- 

‘Ing of Stephen, the first martyr, this morning, and her 
eyes were at one time large with interest, then soft with 
tears, as she went on with the story. 

* And when he had said this, he fell asleep.” These 
were the last words of the chapter, and Carne had shut 
the book. Was she, too, asleep ? 

Her eyes were closed, but busy, very busy was the 
brain within. Not alone of Stephen was she thinking, 
but of the long train of martyrs who like him had suffered 
for their Lord. Glorious indeed seemed to her such a 
portion. ‘I wonder if I could be a martyr?” she said 

to herself. “I wonder how it would seem ?” 

_ ©As the little girl spoke she rose from her seat, and 





stood with her back firmly against the trunk of the old - 
ttee. “I could not move,” she whispered ; “I should - 
be tied fast, and they would heap up fagots around me, 
and the guards would stand off about where the currant 
bushes are to watch the fire, and see how I could bear 
the torture. I would sing; yes, I would sing, ‘I want 
to be an angel.’ They should see that I was glad to die 
for the Saviour.” 7 
To Carrie’s excited imagination she seemed in the 
midst of the scene she had fancied. The currant bushes, 
clad in their tender green, were to her soldiers in martial 
array ; the tree was the fatal stake, and as closely she 
was bound to it as if chains of iron were holding her 
there. On the rustic seat beside her lay her Bible and 
her bonnet, the sun-bonnet she had twitched off so 
hastily that the still untied knot dangled to the one firm 
string. Book and bonnet were unseen by Carrie, in whose 
imagination the martyr’s pile about her was already 
lighted. Then her sweet voice burst forth in her 
favourite hymn, so loud and clear that the birds joined 
in their chorus, as in sympathy with her seeming joy. 
The hymn was over, and Carrie looked about her, 
fancying that for the last time she saw her pleasant 
home and the tall trees drooping over its roof. The 
garden, the orchard, soon she should see no more. 
Her mother! Here Carrie’s heart quailed, but she 
choked the sudden feeling, and commenced again sing- 
ing, in a voice even more strong and clear than before,— 


*¢Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And Thou biddest me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


Carrie was not to forget her mother, even in her fancied 

martyrdom. | | 
Through the only opening in the currant bushes came 

that mother, pleased to hear her daughter so employed, 
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put astonished at her constrained attitude, and the 
excited expression in her usually gentle face. — 

_ “Carrie dear, I was looking for you,” she said, as she 
laid her hand on the child’s shoulder. 

Carrie started, then put her head on her mother’s 
neck, and burst into tears. ‘I am glad it is not true, 
' after all!” she exclaimed; “I could not bear to leave 

ou.” \ 

a What? what, my child?” said the mother, anxiously. 

“‘Oh, I was trying to see how it would seem to bea 
martyr, and I thought I could bear it very well .ill I saw 
you, and heard you speak to me. I am afraid I never 
could be a martyr! Mother, can anybody be a Christian 
who is not willing to be a martyr?” 

The mother smiled, and putting her arm around her 
child, she sat down with her beneath the old tree. 

““God has not chosen you to be one of His martyrs, 
Carrie. You cannot expect to be ready for what He has 
not asked you to do. No one can be a true Christian 
who is not ready to bear just what God gives him to 
suffer. That is all He requires of us. We each have 
our cross to bear, our trials to go through, and we must 
suffer with patience if we are truly Christ’s followers. 
Our Lord is very merciful. He knows the tender hearts 
of little children, and rarely sends them great trials; and 
He has made it so natural for them to be joyous, that even 
in real affliction they cannot suffer as older people do. 
You must have the martyr’s spirit, Carrie, though you 
may not have his fiery trial. You must be willing to 
bear all that is sent you cheerfully, and even joyfully, 
since it is our Lord who plans every feature and circum- 
stance of our daily life. He plans for us in love, and in 
love and cheerfulness we should endure what He sends.” 

_ “TJ don't have anything to bear; I feel as if I should 

like to have to endure something,” said Carrie, in a dis- 

appointed tone. 

_ Again the mother smiled as she said, “It will not be 


long, my darling, before you will have something to try 
your patience ; remember, then, that the smallest troubles 
may be borne for Jesus’ sake, and so may be met with 
the martyr’s spirit.” 


CHAPTER II. 
NEWS. 


WHARRIE EATON was not at all times the 
7y¥4| serious, thoughtful child we found her in our 
last chapter. The very afternoon which fol- 
lowed her fancied martyrdom she spent in 
playing hide-and-go-seek with her cousin, and the air 
that had resounded with her parting hymn rang with her 
merry peals of laughter. 

Sound was Carrie’s sleep after her frolic, and her 
dreams were an odd mingling of the solemn and the 
joyous—her morning of excitement and her afternoon of 
fun. Only God reads those dreams, the merciful hea- 
venly Father, who understands the mysteries of the 
heart of chidhood. He knew the sincerity of her de- 
sire to do His will; He did not frown upon her inno- 
cent pleasures. . 

The kind providence that watches over little children 
seems to make their eyes heavy with sleep, and lay them 
aside for the night, that it may fill them with a new 
measure of joy with which to awake in the morning. So 
it was with Carrie Eaton ; the early sunlight, that entered 
her pretty bedroom made her conscious of a glad awak- 
ing, and she cheerily opened her eyes to the new day. 
Very happy she felt while she was dressing ; her parents, 
her home, her every blessing seemed particularly pre- 
cious to her, and when she knelt for her morning prayer, © 
it was to be a thanksgiving quite as much as a series of 
petitions. As Carrie looked round once more on her 
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pleasant room before going down to breakfast, she 
thought of the martyr Stephen, and almost lamented. 
that she had no cross to bear, or that it was so light that 
as yet she hardly felt its burden. | 
Young Mrs. Eaton, the villagers called Carrie’s mother, 
but as we have only had a passing glimpse of the old 
lady among her flowers before she went to her rest, we 
_ may think of her as one of those who bear the “new 
name ” in the heavenly kingdom, while we shall know as_ 
Mrs. Eaton the young, pleasant-looking lady who was 
waiting for Carrie in the breakfast-room. -_ 
Mr. Eaton was a quiet, studious man, who loved his 
books and his wife and child, and was ever happiest 
when in his own home. He had made no effort to make 
public his consistent character, or to exhibit his good 
deeds; yet somehow his light did shine, and that so 
clearly that there was not a man in all Wellford who was 
more universally beloved or respected. When our Lord 
bade us “let our light shine,” He did not tell us to 
flaunt it in our neighbours’ faces. We have but to see 
that our lamps are burning, and if they are lighted from 
above their brightness will make glad the spot where we - 
dwell without taking any trouble about the matter. 
People said it was natural for the Eatons to be good ; 
they had been so, father and son, mother and daughter, 
for four generations. (Ah, that was indeed belonging to 
a good family /) People saw the results, but they knew 
very little of the facts of the case. They had not heard 
the earnest prayers in the closet, at the family altar, and 
in sweet interviews between mother and child, that had 
been breathed in the Eatons’ home. They gave no 
credit to the pious, careful training, line upon line, pre- ~ 
cept upon precept, which was the peculiarity of the 
house. They had not seen each individual soul in its 
repentance, its faith, its struggles, its continual struggles | 
heavenward. | ee | | | 
Mr. Eaton looked up from a letter he was reading as 


Carrie came into the breakfast-room. His very smile 
was a welcome without his pleasant “good morning.” 
An important letter that seemed to be, for it lay beside 
the father’s plate all the while he was eating, and. he 
favoured it now and then with a thoughtful glance. 

és Papa was planning something to-day, I am sure,” 
said Carrie, as Mr. Eaton left the house for his morning 
walk. 

‘“‘ Yes, Carrie,” said her mother ; “we are to have visix- 
tors who are to pass some time with us. Very likely 
your father was ‘ planning,’ as you say, to arrange his time 
so as to have as much as possible to spare for his guests.” 

“ Visitors!” exclaimed Carrie; “I am so glad! I 
like to have company. Who are they?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Grant; a young couple who have only 
been married a year. Mr. Grant is the son of an old 
friend of your father,” was the reply. 

“Only a Mr. and Mrs.!” said Carrie, with a disap- 
pointed air. “I hoped it was some pretty young lady, 
or perhaps somebody with a baby, or a little girl.” : 

“Tam sure you will feel, as we do, glad to receive 
them, when I tell you that Mr. Grant was in a Government 
office at Washington, and has just been thrown out of it. 
Your father has invited him to stay here until he can get 
a new situation. He feels very much niereavee for the 
young couple in their misfortune.” 

Mrs. Eaton might have added that Mr. Grant had 
been intemperate when a very young man, and that her 
husband feared that in his present discouragement his 
old habits might revive, and was therefore anxious to 
give him the shelter of a Christian home and the kina 
love of an elder friend till his time of temptation should 
be over. This part of the story Mrs. Eaton prudently 
kept to herself, but she had told enough to awaken Car- 
rie’s warm sympathies, and she at once exclaimed,— - 

“That was just like papa. I mean to be as kind to 
them as I can.” 7 
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“ That is a good resolution, but it may cost you some’ 
effort to keep it. I shall have to give them your room, — 
my dear, that they may feel free to stay as long as they 
please. &If I put them in our east chamber they may 
fancy they are in the way if other visitors should arrive. 
You can have the little room next tous. I shall have 
you almost under my wing again.” 

Carrie tried to smile, but it was a dismal little smile. 
Give up her pleasant room, the very spot that had looked 
so charming to her in the morning! ‘Take the cramped 
quarters where there was but a narrow passage betwixt 
the bed and the chest of drawers! These were not 
pleasant ideas. ‘Where shall I hang my dresses? 
There is no closet in the hall-room,” said Carrie. 

‘I shall have to make a place for you in one of my 
great closets, My black dresses are not so many that I 
cannot let in a little pink or blue one here and there to 
keep them company,” said the mother, with a cheerful 
smile. 

“Shall I leave my bookcase in my room, and my 
baby-house, and my great workbox, and my little rock- 
ing-chair, and all my things ? There will be no place for . 
them in the little room,” continued Carrie, in a some- 
what disconsolate tone. | | 

“Tf you think yourself a martyr in this heavy trouble, 
my darling, you must try to suffer cheerfully,” said the 
mother, with a smile. 

Carrie blushed very deeply as she answered, “ Indeed, 
mamma, I forgot all about what you were saying to me 
yesterday. I donot think I should make a very good 
martyr, but I really want to bear my little troubles as well 
asI can.” . “ 

“ Then off with you up-stairs, and be as busy as a bee. 
I shall come up by-and-bye, to seé:what you have ac- 
complished. You can change your“clothes to the other _ 
bureau without my being there. You may lock up your - 
baby-house and your workbox, and let them remain | 





where they are. Your little work-basket and your 
favourite doll Fanny can go with you to your new home. 
Your bookcase you had better leave where it is. I do 
not think Mr. and Mrs. Grant are religious people, and 
perhaps they may take down some of your sweet Sunday 
school stories or pleasant hymns, and be the better for 
reading them. I am sure you would not object to that.” 

Carrie’s eyes sparkled as she answered, “I should love 
to have my books do some good. | I hope they will read 
them. And, mother, may I leave my grandmother’s 
big Bible, with her favourite texts marked in it, on the 
little table where I always keep it?” 

‘Yes, my child,” said the mother, with an approving 
smile. “And, Carrie, if you choose, you may let your 
easy chair keep its place too. Mr. Grant speaks of his 
‘little wife ;? perhaps that may prove just the sort to suit 
her.” 

“Ts she little? I am so glad; she won’t seem like so 
much of a stranger tome. Perhaps I shall be almost as 
big as she is; everybody says I am a very tall girl for 
ten years old.” 

Carrie straightened herself up as she spoke, but she 
did not look so very imposing after all. 

‘Mrs. Grant must be a little woman indeed if she is 
not taller than you are, darling,” said Mrs. Eaton, with 
a smile. 

““Didn’t you ever see her? Do you know her hus- 
band ?” asked Carrie, quickly. 

“JT have never seen them,” said Mrs. Eaton, 
quietly. a 

“Do you like to shave them come, mamma?” Carrie 
looked earnestly into her mother’s face as she ashee this 
question. 

The least bit of a*blush came suddenly into Mrs. 
Eaton’s usually pale chéeks as she answered, “ Of course 
I cannot feel as glad, Carrie, as if it were your aunt 
Fanny, or any one I really love; yet I do want to have 
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them come, and I shall try to like them both, and make 
it very pleasant for them here.” 

“ Ah, mamma! I have caught you this time,” exclaimed 
Carrie. “You take your little crosses so sweetly, that 
nobody ever knows you have anything to bear. Of 
course you like it better with just father and me; but 
you think it is kind to invite them here, and you mean 
to do them all the good you can. I understand you, 
and now I shall go up-stairs and make my room look as 
nice as I-can for the ‘ wee wife.’” 

Backwards and forwards went Carrie’s busy feet as she 
bore armful after armful of clothing, thinking all the time 
that her little toil was sent her by her heavenly Master, 

“and she would try, like her mother, to bear if so cheer- 
fully that it should cease to be a pain. 

Carrie’s valuables were locked up, and the bunch of | 
keys dropped into her pocket. She had arranged the 
books on the shelf, and as she read the titles, sent up a 
silent prayer that they might be blessed to the new 
comers. ‘The small easy chair was placed by the most | 
cheerful window, and a bouquet of fresh flowers had 
been put in front of the great Bible on the corner 
table. 

Carrie looked round approvingly, and a feeling of love 
sprung up in her heart toward the expected guests, for 
whom she had been so kindly preparing. She was so 
full of cheerfulness that she was not put out of patience 
when her dress caught on the various knobs as she 
passed into her new room, and sat down by the window. 
There was just room for a seat at the foot of the bed, 
and there Carrie established herself to take a few mo- 
ments of rest. From this side of the house she could 
see the dear old garden, and the pear tree in the midst 

of its circle of green, the scene of her imagined martyr- — 
dom. “Ah!” thought she, “it is well I am not called 
to be a martyr, if it is so hard for me to bear even small 
trials. When I look out of this window, I hope I shall 
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always remember what my mother said to me under the 
pear tree.” 

‘There was a whisper at Carrie’s heart that every good 
resolution should be strengthened by prayer. Softly she 
stepped to the door, and gently locked it. Then she 
knelt down by the small bed, and very earnestly she 
prayed that God would help ‘her to bear patiently all 
trials, great and small, which He might send her, and 
make her ever ready cheerfully to do His will. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE VISITORS. 


pare WILIGHT was stealing on as Carrie and her 
64 Seu 6=omother were awaiting Mr. Eaton’s return from 
the station, whither he had ‘gone to meet the 
" expected guests. 

There was no detention of trains that day, and not 
long was Carrie’s ezger face pressed against the parlour 
window before she exclaimed, “They are coming! they 
are coming!” and mother and child were at once at the 
door with a ready welcome on their lips. 

Mr. Eaton stepped first from the carriage, but was 
immediately followed by a slender young man, who 
turned but a moment so as to make visible his gay 
waistcoat and soft curls, and then put his. head into the 
carriage to assist the rest of the party to alight. 

The lady, the very little lady, put her hands on his 
shoulders, and he lifted her out as if she had been a child. 

Mrs. Eaton moved forward with extended hand, think- 
ing her time had come now, but the strangers seemed 
as yet unconscious of her presence. ‘“ Do wake Rachel 
up; shake her, William, she’s almost dead with sleep,” 
said Mrs. Grant, as her husband was again half i into the 


‘carriage. p 
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Mrs. Eaton and Carrie exchanged glances of astonish: 
ment and curiosity, a curiosity which was soon gratified. 
Out came a little negro girl, with her eyes as wide open 
as if she beheld the world for the first time, and was 
much surprised at its inhabitants. The numerous braids 
of woolly hair, standing off from her head in every direc- 
tion, added to her look of startled wonder, and almost 
made Carrie forget her politeness in a sudden laugh. 
This breach of decorum she was saved by her father’s . 
saying at the moment, “ Mr. and Mrs. Grant, let me pre- 
sent you to my wife and daughter.” : 

Mr. Grant went through the introduction with an easy, 
off-hand cordiality, but his little wife seemed intent upon 
noticing the safe landing of two great trunks, which, after 
a few hasty words, she promptly followed to the room 
where they were placed. . 

Very pretty looked Mrs. Grant when she came down 
to the supper-table, though her style of dress was not 
particularly suited to the occasion. In the midst of her 
waving dark hair glistened the pendants from the various 
gilt pins with which her head was adorned, while her light 
green silk was beruffied and beflounced in the height of 
fashion. 

Mr. Grant admired her very heartily, that was plain, as 
he went so far as to ask Mrs. Eaton if she did not think 
green particularly beqoming to a fresh complexion like » 
his Lizzie’s. | 

Mrs. Eaton kindly assented, but she managed to get 
very quickly from green silks to other green things, and 
so to the country, and thus out of range of silks and 
satins, : | 

Behind Mrs. Grant’s chair stood Rachel, now thoroughly 
awake, and on the alert to see all that was to be, seen. 
Rachel’s garments dropped scant and straight around - 
her, and made her seem even more scrupulously erect 
than she really was, while her head sloping up from the 
forehead increased the air of self-satisfaction which was 
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plainly her predominant characteristic. Whatever might 
happen, Rachel never considered herself to blame. It 
was her misfortune to live in a world where things “ went 
wrong ”’—a trial which she generally bore with provoking 
good humour. : 

Mrs. Grant had very little appetite after her journey, 
and her husband pressed her to take what was on the 
table, quite as if he were the master of the house. 

After tea followed a dragging conversation, in which 
Mrs. Grant seemed only at her ease when she could 
describe some party she had attended, or some mag- 
nificent dress that had attracted her admiration. The 
gentlemen meanwhile were getting on rather better, and 
Carrie stole to her father’s side to listen to his account 
of his first visit, in his boyhood, to the early home of Mr. 
Grant. She was just deeply interested in the result of a 
ride on a very wild pony, when her mother gently said, 
“It is time for you to go up-stairs now, Carrie ; you may 
say ‘ good night.’” | 

Carrie gave the usual kiss to her father and mother, 
and then looked doubtfully at the strangers. 

“T hike little girls,” said Mr. Grant, pleasantly. “I 
must have a kiss too.” 

Mrs. Grant did not seem fond of children; at any 
rate, her manner was very cold as she turned her cheek 
to Carnie, and bade her good nig : 

Mrs. Eaton was in the habit of going up-stairs with her 
little daughter and seeing her safely into bed. Many a 
pleasant talk they had in those quiet interviews, and 
Carrie often said she never loved her mother as well as 
when she was sitting on the edge of the bed, and bending 
over her after one of these heart to heart conversations. 

This night Carrie went alone to her little room. Her 
head was quite in a whirl when she sat down to read a 
few verses in her Bible, as was hercustom. She repeated 
very earnestly her usual petition on opening the holy 
Book, “ Lord, bless Thy word to me ;” and her thought 
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by degrees were fixed upon what she was reading, and 
even in her prayers they did not wander. When, how- 
ever, she was fairly in bed, Mr. and Mrs, Grant and 
Rachel took possession of her mind. “ He is not at all 
like papa, and yet he is not disagreeable. He likes little 
girls; I am glad of that. I can get on with almost any- 
body that likes children. I-don’t know what Mrs. Grant 
will think of my gingham apron I wear at breakfast. I 
wonder if she always dresses insilk? I don’t believe she. 
cares about little girls; she only spoke to me when she 
bade me good night. I wonder why she brought a little 
black servant? Oh dear, I wish mamma were here, I do 
so miss her; I am afraid she won’t come up with me all 
the while the visitors are here,” 

Carrie was just getting out of humour with the Grants, 
when some one came in very gently at the door. 

“TI am not asleep, mamma; I am so glad to see 
you,” said Carrie, risingup in bed. “ Mrs. Grant had to 
consult with her husband about a letter she wanted him 
to write in the morning, so I took the opportunity to slip — 
up-stairs for a moment,” said Mrs. Eaton. | 

“‘T sha’n’t like them at all if they keep you away from. 
me,” said Carrie, as she put her arm around her mother’s 
neck. “I am afraid it will not be very pleasant having 
them here. Do you think they will stay very long?” 

“Hush! hush! my child,” said her mother, with a 
look of pain in her features ; “I cannot bear to hear you 
speak in that way of guests in our house. I will give 
you some Bible verses to dwell upon when such thoughts 
come into your mind : ‘ Use hospitality without grudging.’ 
‘I was a stranger, and ye took Me in.’ ‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.’” . 

“T did not think of that, mamma,” said Carrie, bright- 
ening. “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these.’ I was out of patience about your not 

ecoming up. I dare say I shall like them very much. 
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Having strangers in the house may call for some self- 
denial on your part in many ways, but I am sure you are 
too thankful for your pleasant home to murmur at the 
little trials you have to bear,” said Mrs. Eaton. 

“Indeed I am; I feel as if I loved everybody, and 
could not be made cross by anything more, mamma; so 
kiss me again, and in the morning I shall try to get up 
as patient as a little martyr.” | 

Mrs. Eaton went down-stairs, and Carrie soon fell 
asleep to dream of Rachel, a tulip blossoming out from 
every independent braid on her wonderful head. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Yao ARRIE EATON was not only fond of flowers, 
AIGA but she hked gardening, real hard work with 
Ba rake and hoe. 

Teta Carrie had what she called a magnificent 
plan for laying out her little plot of ground this summer. 
Not landscape gardening was it to be, but geographical 
gaidening, a new branch of horticulture. She was going 
to represent South America on a small scale—mountains, 
rivers, and plains, all complete. » 

Already a long bank of earth represented the one- 
sided backbone of the peninsula, while a piece of broken 
quartz conspicuously stood out as the rocky island of 
Terra del Fuego, with a smaller stone south of it, as the 
renowned Cape Horm. The great Amazon was now to. 
rise among the mountains and make its way to the sea. 
This was a work of difficulty, but Carrie was resolved 
upon success. Her mother had warned her that break- 
fast would be somewhat later than usual to accommodate 
the strangers, and the little girl had determined to at 
least make ready the bed of the Amazon before.she was 

. Cc 
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called to the table. She was hard at work lifting the hoe 
high in air for every stroke, when she was accosted by a 
pleasant voice behind her. 

“Vou are an early riser, Miss Carrie ; pray what are 
you doing?” said Mr. Grant, as he surveyed the field of 
her labours. 

Carrie explained her plan, and dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the way she meant to carry it out. 

Mr. Grant smiled good-humouredly as he said, “ The 
rivers will be your great difficulty Water would sink 
into this soil as fast as you poured it on. I might make. 
you some wooden troughs with sloping sides, and you 
could line them with moss. Let me see, the land lies 
just nght from the pump, to have the water brought here 
in an underground pipe, passing through the mountains 
and opening just where you want your rivers to rise.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grant! how kind you are!” exclaimed 
Carrie. ‘ That will be splendid ;” and more vigorously 
than ever went on her preparations. 

Mr. Grant was very fond of little girls, as he had said, 
and he amused himself for some time chattering with | 
Carrie, as she pursued her labours with most creditable 
industry. 

_ “T should like to see the real Andes,” said Carrie. 
As she spoke she surveyed her mountains, enjoying 
their heights being incweased by every new arrival of soil 
from the growing bed of the Amazon. 

‘“‘What if I should tell you that I had seen the real 
Andes, with these very eyes that are looking at you?” 
said Mr. Grant. 

‘Are you in earnest ?” said Carrie, stopping to gaze_ 
into her companion’s face. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “I took a sea-voyage—a 
voyage after whales—when I was a young fellow. Some- 
thing got wrong with our ship, and we put in at emai 
‘I wonder if you know where that is ?” 

e “Jt is in Peru, on the coast,” said Carrie, prompily. 
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* Right ; now I will go on. From thence some of us 
sailors went to Lima, and were not contented till we had 
not only a sight of the Andes, but had our feet actually 
on them, though of course we did not go to the top.” 

“J should love dearly to see the Andes,” said Carrie 
again, more thoughtfully than before. 

“Why so?” said Mr. Grant, curiously. 

“Because God made them,” said Carrie. “I know 
He made everything, but I think I could understand His 
great power if I saw the mountains piled up so high, and 
the smoke going up from the volcanoes, and the earth 
shaking and trembling, as it does sometimes in those 
cities by the Andes.” 

Mr. Grant looked wonderingly at the child as he 
answered,— 

*‘T think such sights would be more likely to frighten 
you than to give you pleasure.” 

“You know we need not be afraid of anything if God 
is our friend,” said Carrie, simply. 

“That is very true,” said Mr. Grant, “ but everybody is 
not so sure that he has God for his friend. There was an 
earthquake when I was in Lima, only a very slight one, 
but I confess I felt anything but comfortable at the time ; 
and some of our crew, rough fellows, who were not afraid 
of the worst storm in the ocean, swore they would not set 
foot on such land as that again if the captain were to pay. 
them their weight in gold.” 

“If they swore I don’t wonder they were afraid. I 
never heard anybody swear, but I know it is dreadfully 
wicked,” said Carnie, seriously. There was something in 
her companion’s light way of speaking of such a sin that 
pained her deeply. 

“Well, it is a bad habit, and not an easy one to leave 

off,” said Mr. Grant, thoughtfully. 

© Mamma says itis hard to leave off any bad habit, 
rapt we can if we try, and ask God to eee us,” said 
arrie. 


20. Caréline Eaton. 

The first breakfast bell now rang out its summons, and 
Carrie hastened in to be ready to appear at the table at 
the second ringing. Mr. Grant followed more slowly, the 
late conversation still lingering in his mind. 

Carrie forgot all about her anxiety as to what Mrs. 
Grant would think of her gingham apron, in her eager- 
ness to tell her father and mother of Mr. Grant’s kind 
promise to assist her in her gardening project. Mr. 
Eaton was well pleased to find his guest inclined for such 
innocent amusement, and at once put him in the way of 
getting such tools, boards, and pipes as would be needed 
for the proposed undertaking. 

‘““ Mr. Grant has seen the real Andes, and been in a 
real earthquake, and been in a ship after whales too,” 
said Carrie, whose morning interview had quite done 
away with her stiffness before the strangers. 

Mr. Eaton well remembered when a whaling voyage had 
been hit upon as the last expedient for breaking up young 
Grant’s dissipated habits, but he kindly refrained from in- 
timating his knowledge of the past. By judicious ques- 
tioning he drew from his guest much that was valuable 
about the scenery and climate of the part of South 
America which he had visited. 

Mr. Grant found himself listened to with respect, and 
his manner lost much of its off-hand recklessness as he 
tried to give a clear account of what he had observed. 

Mrs. Grant seemed quite satisfied to have the conver- 
sation monopolized by her husband, though she occa- 
sionally smoothed back her hair or put up her little white 
hand, as if she were not unwilling to be looked at, though 
she did not care to talk. 

After breakfast the family drew back from the table © 
for morning prayers. Carrie placed the little Bible before 
her father, and then- sat down, while the two respectable 
servants and Rachel came in from the kitchen and took 
their accustomed seats. | 
_ «Rachel stared about her as if afraid something terrible 
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was going to happen. Perhaps she feared she was to be 
reckoned with for her late misdeeds in the kitchen. She 
soon found that Jane and Betsy had not come in to testify 
about the pitcher she had broken, or the pie which she 
had robbed of its crisp edges. Sinking down on the floor 
behind her mistress, she awaited the result of all this pre- 
paration. 

Mr. Eaton read the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and 
then followed the prayers, in one of which he besought 
the help of the Holy Spirit for all present, that they 
might keep the law of God with the loving zeal of those 
who know that they are accepted through Christ, the per- 
fect Example and sufficient Sacrifice. 

Mr. Eaton knew nothing of Carrie’s morning talk with 
their visitor, but had he read that visitor’s heart, he could 
not have more wisely chosen the prayers, or more judi- 
ciously selected the chapter of Holy Scripture. 

Too often had profane expressions passed the lips of 
Mr. Grant, but he had resolved that of this bad habit, at 
least, he would cure himself,—quite as much that he might 
never wound Carrie’s innocent ears, as from a sense of the 
wickedness of such a breach of God’s commandments. 

Carrie’s words, “ We can leave off any bad habit if we 
try, and ask God to help us,” were in his mind while her 
father was praying, and Mr. Grant’s heart assented to the 
petitions, though his lips would not of themselves have 
uttered them. 

Ah, they act unwisely who shut out the stranger guest 
from their family prayers. Often has the heart been 
touched as some wanderer has knelt with a worshipping 
circle in a Christian home ! 
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CHAPTER V. 
-OVERTURNINGS. 


AeA RRIE would have been glad to return at once 
20. to the garden as soon as prayers were over, 
but her mother called upon her to assist her in 
putting away the clean clothes just from the: 
wash, and then there were messages to be carried to the 
kitchen, an errand to do in the village, and the little girl’s - 
time was so taken up, that she had but a few moments to 
herself to read in her own quiet room before the school- 
bell rang. This was a sore trial of Carrie’s patience, 
simply because she had set her heart on pleasure, rather 
than in doing each moment the duty that called upon 
her. She generally liked to oblige her mother, but this 
morning every such act cost her an effort; she remem- 
bered, however, the old pear tree and the young martyr, 
and resolved to bear all that came to her. Carrie was 
making a mistake. She really had nothing to bear, 
except the consequence of her too earnest desire to make 
pleasure her occupation. If she had been but full of love 
and longing to do her duty, she would have had no 
trouble. There is no better way of filling our lot with 
little trials, than by starting out in the morning with some 
set plan of enjoyment which we want to follow, and then 
everything that interferes with itis an annoyance. Far 
better is it to be in the spirit of obedience, ready to do 
just what God sends us to do; and so pleasures will 
come when least expected, like the little flowers that 
‘spring from the clefts of the rocks to cheer the traveller” 
as he climbs the mountain side. Carrie went off to- 
school with the feeling that she had passed through seve- 
ral trials since breakfast, and was glad that she had ace 
shown her annoyance by a single fretful word. 
« Mrs. Eaton had not needed words to tell her the ood 
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of her darling, but she had let her work her way through 
her own struggles, only helping her by the silent prayer 
that went up from the mother’s loving heart. 

Carrie had only time to prepare herself for dinner, 
after her return from school, though she longed to have 
just one peep at the Andes, by way of giving her ar 
appetite. 

The afternoon, however, was all before her, and as 
soon as dinner was over she went to get on her garden 
bonnet and apron, and go post-haste to “‘ South America.” 
Poor little traveller! She was not to see the Andes in 
their beauty. Destruction had gone in among the minia- 
ture mountains, as if volcanoes, earthquakes, and tor. 
nadoes had been busy doing their work. It was in vain 
to look for Sorata or Chimborazo. They were not to be 
‘distinguished from the ignoble heaps of earth about them. 
The bed of the Amazon was half filled up, and Terra del 
Fuego had deserted Cape Horn, and taken up its abode 
at the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Carrie actually burst into tears. All her labour in 
vain! Who could have done the mischief? She was at 
a loss for a conjecture. The enemy was no four-footed 
creature, to be forgiven for its very lack of the mind that 
had helped Carrie to plan her favourite undertaking. 
No! it was plain that shovel and hoe had been wielded 
to cause the terrible destruction. ‘ Who could it be?” 
repeated Carrie. “So unkind! Just as I was ready to 
put on the powdered stones for snow on the tops of the 
mountains. It is too bad !” 

_“ What is too bad ?” said the voice of Mr. Grant, who 
had his own reasons for repairing to the unfortunate 
spot. oe 

Carnie turned her flushed face toward the speaker. 
Mr, Grant’s arms were full of leaden pipes and troughs, 
through which the Orinoco, La Plata, and Amazon were 
intended to flow. | | 

“Only see, Mr. Grant, what somebody has done! 
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The Andes are all knocked down, and Terra del Fuego 
moved clear up here, and my bucket of sand for the sea- 
shore all upset right in the middle of Patagonia! It is 
too bad !” 

“Indeed it is too bad !” said Mr. Grant. 

“T can’t bear to look at it!” exclaimed Carrie, as she 
darted away, ashamed to show before Mr. Grant how 
thoroughly she was vexed. 

Under the old pear tree she soon found herself seated, | 
and then her head dropped upon her hands, and she had 
a good hearty cry, as much from anger as from sorrow. _ 

‘It is of no use to cry about it,” said Carrie to herself, 
when the first burst of feeling was over. The currant 
bushes stood off from the green circle, the pear tree scat- 
tered its shower of blossoms, and Carrie’s mind flew back 
to the moment when she had leaned against that sturdy 
old trunk, fancying she was ready to be a martyr, to suf- 
fer all for Jesus’ sake. 

What was the great trial that had so roused her tem- 
per and filled her with disappointment? The result of 
the amusement of a few leisure hours had been over- 
thrown, work which she could renew on a better plan, 
and yet she had so utterly lost her self-command, that not 
even the presence of a stranger could keep her from 
expressing her anger. Was this bearing patiently the 
little crosses of her daily life? Ah, no! 

Carrie looked about her, and thought of her pleasant 
home, her kind parents, her numberless blessings, and 
deep shame overcame her that such a trifle should have 
had power so to annoy her. 

There, under the old pear tree, she asked the present 
Saviour to forgive her anger and impatience, and to send ~ 
her more of His own sweet submissive spirit. 

Carrie jumped up, saying to herself, ‘‘ I will go at once 
and tell Mr. Grant that I am sorry I was so vexed, and 
that I don’t mean to mind it, but begin directly to make 
it,over again, better than before.” 
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Instinctively Carrie hastened to the spot where she 
had left Mr. Grant, though she had no reason to suppose 
that he was lingering to mourn over the ruin of the geo- 
graphical garden. 

Mr. Grant had done more than exclaim at the mischief ; 
he hdd stooped down to examine the marks of two small 
feet that he found in the soft earth. Beyond the grass 
plat, in the centre of which South America had been | 
located, were the vegetable beds, made soft and smooth 
by the gardener’s busy rake. Across that even surface 
those same small feet had stepped remorselessly, leaving 
deep tracks as if the retreat had been made in haste. 
. With the keen look of a policeman, Mr. Grant followed 
these traces as they here and there appeared, until he 
came to a thick clump of lilac bushes, quite on the oppo- 
site side of the garden. From behind this screen a pair 
of wide open black eyes were watching him. As he 
drew nearer and nearer, a small figure jumped from side 
to side, and at length Rachel stood out openly before 
him. 

“Oh, massa!” she exclaimed, “I didn’t do nothin’. 
Don’t scold me. I never went near them Andes!” 

Mr. Grant took her sternly by the arm, and led her to 
the scene which had so lately been Carrie’s pride. 

“T didn’t! I didn’t!” screamed Rachel, more and 
more vehemently, as she approached the spot. 

*‘T’ll teach you how to meddle, you mischief-maker ! ” 
said Mr. Grant. 

At that moment Carrie’s imploring face met his eyes. 

“QO please, Mr. Grant, don’t be angry with her,” said 
Carrie, eagerly. “I don’t believe she knew what harm 
she was doing. I am quite ashamed of myself that I 
was so vexed just now. It was not right. I'll tell you 
what I mean to do; I am going to do it all over better 
than it was before, and Rachel shall help me, if you will 
let her, and I will tell her just what I am doing—You 
are sorry, I know you are, Rachel.” 
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Mr. Grant looked into Carrie’s face ; there was some- 
thing in its sweet, cheerful expression that calmed his 
‘anger, and drew him lovingly towards his little friend. 
Rachel opened her eyes even wider than usual. When 
she had seen Carrie coming up she thought her doom 
sealed, and her punishment sure. This free forgiveness 
she did not understand. It so thoroughly confused her 
that she sobbed out, “ There warn’t no gold there, nor 
silver, nor no such things as massa said. I never found 
nothin’; I never took nothin’; there warn’t nothin’ but 
dirt there.” 

Carrie could not help laughing as she understood at 
once what had prompted Rachel to her thorough explo- 
ration of the miniature South America. The ignorant 
creature had heard her master talking at the table of the 
Andes, and thought the treasures of gold of which he 
had spoken were hidden under the heaps of earth that 
Carrie had been so carefully raising. Half from curiosity, 
and half from the desire to pilfer, which seemed her 
second nature, Rachel had plied hoe and spade to find 
the buried treasure. 

“These are only play Andes, not the real, big, big 
mountains,” said Carrie, condescending to explain. 

Mr. Grant’s hand was still holding tightly on to Rachel’s 
arm, but he now relaxed his hold, and said sternly, “ Go 
in to your mistress, and if you are found in any such 
mischief again, you will not get off so easily. . You are 
to thank Miss Carrie that you miss a mE this 
time! ”’ 

“Tankee, Miss Carr!” said Rachel, dropping an odd 
little curtsey, while there was a lively blink i in the corner 
of her eye, that looked like anything but penitence. 

“T am going to begin all over again,” said geet 
cheerily, “and I shall fix my sea-shore first. The gras 
1s for the ocean ; it waves, you know, in the wind. All 
round the coast I am going to scatter this sand with the | 
; pebbles 1 in it, and those little flat stones are for the stony 
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plains of Patagonia, I picked them up in the playground 
at recess to-day. Oh, it will be splendid!” 

_ Carrie went vigorously towork. Mr. Grant looked on 
for 2 moment in silence, and then he said quickly, 
“ What made you change your mind so suddenly, when 
you went away with those big tears in your eyes?” 

Carrie looked full into the inquirer’s face as she said, 
frankly,— 

“Tried under the pear tree, and then I began to 
think that it was wrong to take little trials so, that I 
ought to bear them patiently, and be very thankful that 
I had no worse sent to me. Iam very, very sorry I was 
so angry. I was coming to tell you so when I found 
you here with Rachel.” 

‘Who taught you about bearing troubles well ?” asked 
Mr. Grant. 

‘‘Mamma teaches me everything good,” said Carrie. 
‘She says our little troubles are steps on a great ladder 
that leads us up to heaven; that is, if we take them 
patiently, because our dear Saviour sends them to us, 
and every one we bear as we ought takes us up nearer 
to Christ.” 

“And what about the great troubles?” asked Mr. 
Grant, thoughtfully. 

““ Mamma says they are long steps on the ladder, 
where the bars are far apart, and hard to climb. When 
we come to those, she says, we must trust Christ to help 
us, and it will be just as if He had put His hands under 
our arms and lifted us up, and we shall find afterwards 
that our great trouble has brought us ever so much 
nearer heaven. She told me that when I felt so un- 
happy when grandmamma died, and I know what she 
said was true.” 

As Carrie paused she looked very earnestly at Mr. Grant. 

‘Pll come by-and-bye and help you about your rivers,” 
said Mr. Grant, turning away, aud wanccnne off to an: 
other part of the garden. , 
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_ Mr. Grant wanted a few moments of quiet thought. 
_ Light-hearted as he seemed, he deeply felt his present 
- position. Without means, and with no career open be- 
fore him, the world seemed very dark to him. He had 
no home for the young wife he so dearly loved, and even 
her presence at times was painful to him, it so reminded 
him of his inability to provide for her as he desired. 
Through the influence of a friend he had obtained the 
clerkship at Washington from which he was now re- 
moved. That friend no longer had the power to serve 
him, and but for Mr. Eaton’s timely invitation he would 
not have known where to find a home without the pain- 
ful consciousness of forming debts he might never pay. 
Mr. Grant had come to one of the “ great troubles ” of 
which Carrie had spoken, but it had never struck him 
that it was to be borne in the way she described. 

From afar in the past rose to his mind the teachings 
of his own mother, her prayers at his bedside, her words 
of blessing as her thin hands were laid upon his head. 
A chord had been touched in the stranger’s heart, would 
it bring forth heavenly music? Across the garden he 
could see the busy little girl repairing the mischief that 
had been wrought. Why should not he so labour to 
repair his broken fortunes? Why should he yield to the 
despair that was threatening him, even in the midst of 
his lightness and seeming mirth ? 

Such and more serious questionings thronged the mind 
of Mr. Grant as he paced up and down the long path in 
the centre of the garden. 

Often had a dear old lady walked there to and fro 
among her flowers. Sweet had been her meditations, 
precious her communion with the unseen Saviour by her 
side. Many had been her prayers for the pilgrims af 
earth who should tread those pathways when she should 
be at rest. Had that young stranger come hither to 
share the blessing that lingers about the dwelling-place 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE LITTLE HEATHEN, 


mr Care Eaton had had her way, she would 
by «ohave lived in a land of perpetual drought. 
The day never seemed to come on which she 

= was glad to see the rain, and the pattering of 
drops on the windows was too often followed by a dis- 
agreeable murmuring and a flow of salt tears from our 
little friend. Ah, if the grumblers were listened to, the 
poor fields and flowers would fare but ill, and decay and 
desolation would take the place of greenness and beauty. 
We may well lift up our hearts in thankfulness that the 
clouds drop their blessings in spite of the disappoint- 
ments of pleasure-lovers and the complainings of those 
who would have perpetual sunshine. 

Something like this Mrs. Eaton was saying to Carrie 
on the second morning after the arrival of the much 
talked-of guests. Carrie had a thousand reasons, she 
said, why she did not want it to rain, but on close ques- 
tioning the ciphers dropped off very rapidly, and the one 
stood all alone. However, Carne managed to muster 
' several reasons which really were to her very strong. She 
did not want to stay away from school, as her lost lessons 
could never be made up. She hated to be irregular, &c. ; 
and then there was her garden, the sea-shore just com- 
pleted, and the process of raising the mountains ready to 
be begun anew in earnest. Yes, it was very hard to bear 
a rainy day; particularly hard Carrie felt it, as_ Mr. 
Grant walked off to the study with her father, and. she. 
ates left for the morning with her mother and the ¥@ung 
wire. ; A 
Carrie had somehow conceived a dislike to Mrs. Grant, 
possibly because the little lady had taken very little notice 
of her; and Carrie, being an only child, was accustomed , 
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to particular kindness and consideration. Mrs. Grant 
seemed indeed to be in a listless state, indifferent to 
everybody and everything about her, always excepting 
her husband, whose entrance was sure to bring a bright 
smile to her face. She missed the gaiety of the city, she 
missed the chat about dress to which she had been accus- 
tomed. She had not realized that she had been leading 
an idle life. Her time had been taken up with going 
shopping and visiting, so that she had not thought of the 
possibility of regular occupation. 

In the quietness of Mrs. Eaton’s home Mrs. Grant felt 
herself out of place. While her kind hostess sat beside 
her with her busy needle in her fingers, and her pleasant 
face turned now and then kindly toward her, Mrs. Grant 
did not feel quite at ease with her helpless little hands 
lying in her lap. 

_ When Carrie began to murmur about the weather Mrs. 
Grant’s sympathies were with her. The weary guest 
fancied that the languor and discomfort she experienced 
were attributable to the rain, quite forgetting that she had 
suffered from precisely the same feelings the day before. 
She listened as Mrs. Eaton kindly talked to Carrie, and 
was much surprised when the hittle girl frankly said, “I 
am sorry I fretted about the rain, mother; I see it was 
not right. I mean to be as cheerful as I can all day, so 
you must keep me busy, to help me to hold to my reso- 
lution.” | 

Carrie put her little chair beside her mother, and soon 
her fingers were moving to and fro in a way that proved 
that she was no stranger to the needle, though their 
acquaintance had not ripened into friendship. Mrs. 
Eaton tried to draw Mrs. Grant into some pleasant con- 
versation, but something seemed to be disturbing the 
stranger's mind. At length she said, “I have not any 
work with mie, I am not much used to needlework.” 

There. was 4 wistful, unsettled look about the speaker. 
Carrie knew very well the misery of idleness, and she 
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ventured to say, *‘ Perhaps Mrs. Grant will read aloud to 
us.— Would you, Mrs, Grant? my teacher lent me a book 
yesterday, which she said she was sure mamma would 
like. Shall I get it?” 

“Ves, I shouldn’t mind reading,” said Mrs. Grant, 
with ‘a look of relief. 

Carrie sprang away up-stairs ; she was sure there was a 
rustling in her little room the moment before she opened 
the door, yet there was no one in it,—at least, Carrie saw 
no one. Rachel had shipped under the bed in a hurry, 
not a vestige of her skirt was in sight ; and her black eyes 
peering through the fringe of the counterpane only saw 
Carrie come in in a hurry, and go away with a little red 
book in her hand. 

The story opened in a sprightly and attractive manner, 
and Mrs. Grant was an agreeable reader, so that the party 
in the breakfast-room soon wore a very cheerful and easy 
look as they were gathered in a group near the long 
window. 

Mrs. Grant was accustomed to novel-reading, and had 
her own views about certain matchless heroes and perse- 
cuted heroines, but to such simple stories as she held in 
her hand she was almost a stranger. There was some- 
thing in the nature and truth of the descriptions that 
charmed her, and made her feel at once at home among 
the characters portrayed. The pure, the true, and the 
holy were so inwrought with the whole narrative, that. 
there was no escaping the pious teaching in every page. 
Mrs. Grant was interested and moved, she could hardly 
tell why. ‘The sermons to which she had lately listened 
had been prepared for men—deep-thinking men,—and 
little Mrs. Grant, in her butterfly garments, had been 
glad to shrink into a corner of the pew for a quiet doze, 
while the clergyman set forth arguments and processes of 
reasoning quite above her comprehension. Now she 
found her conscience aroused, and plain, simple lessons 
of duty forced home upon her. 
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‘Mrs. Grant had but the mind and feelings of a child, 
and now she had found a kind of reading that spoke to 
her very heart. 

“Carrie,” said Mrs. Eaton, after a half-hour of the read- 
ing—“ Carrie, I have something for you to do up-stairs ; 
so we shall have to leave Mrs. Grant to herself for a little 
while if she will excuse us.” 

“T shall not be lonely if you won’t mind my reading 
on,” said the lady, with an approving look at the little 
book. 

Carrie had felt inclined the moment before to rebel 
against this interruption of their pleasant occupation, but 
all such thoughts gave way to a sudden gush of pleasure. 
While she was folding up her work she was silently 
asking her heavenly Father to send His Spirit to the 

young wife, and to teach her holy things, while her eyes 
‘ were on the book in which she seemed so much interested. 
‘If it had not rained we should not have had the reading, 
and then who knows how much good might have never 
been done?” So thought Carnie, and she was more than 
ever ashamed of the discontent to which she had yielded 
at the sight of the storm. 

The work which Mrs. Eaton had in store for Carrie’ 
was nothing more nor less than a thorough looking over 
of her drawers, to be followed by such mending as the 
various articles might require. The mother encouraged 
her little daughter by telling her that she was going to do 
the same thing, and soon they would be dropping their 
contributions into the great mending-basket that was 
placed between the doors to the two chambers. 

Carrie was in no mood for murmuring. She closed 
the door of her small, quiet room, turned the key very 
gently, and then knelt down to ask God to help her to 
take more pleasantly the little trials and annoyances of 
every hour, and to realize that every such effort is accept- 
able to the meek and loving Saviour. ee 

Carrie had hardly done her prayer, when she was com 
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scious of a pore unnatural breathing near her.. She was 
startled for the moment, as there seemed no one in the 
room. Lifting up the counterpane she saw . Rachel 
crouched down, and with her hands clasped over her 
maquth to insure perfect silence. Her lungs would have 
their use, and the long gasps were the louder for the effort 
it was necessary for her to make to restrain them. 

“What are you doing here, Rachel?” said Carrie, 
quickly. 

There was something very painful to Carrie in the idea 
of being watched in such a moment of retirement. 

Rachel gave a low giggle, but did not offer to leave her 
hiding-place. 

‘‘T want you to go out of my room,” said Carrie, with 
all the dignity she could command. 

Rachel still remained motionless, only answering by a 

n, 
irs I’ll tell Mrs. Grant,” said Carrie, moving quickly to- 
wards the door, and unlocking it. At that moment she 
remembered how she had left Mrs. Grant occupied. 
Should. she interrupt her? Should she procure for 
Rachel the punishment with which her master had 
threatened her? 

Carrie stood with her hand irresolutely on the lock. 
Rachel meanwhile managed to thrust under the bedding 
the handful of things which she had covered with her 
dress. Ribbons, pins, dolls, clothing, and a cake of soap 
were promiscuously huddled together between the mat- 
tress and the bedstead, and then Rachel was ready to 
leave her retreat. 

“Ise goin’, Miss Carr—Ise jes a-gittin’ up,” said 
Rachel, standing on her feet in the little room. ‘“I’an't 
done nothin’, but jes lie down under Miss Carr’s bed.” 

“You go now, Rachel, like a good girl, and I won't 
tell Mrs. Grant,” said Carrie, i in what she meant to be a 
very condescending manner. 

“Tank ’ee, Miss Carr,” said Rachel, with one of here 
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queer bobbing courtesies, and a mysterious twinkle of 
her round eyes. 
' Carrie soon had good reason to suspect that Rachel 
had explored other parts of the room than the hiding- 
place where she was found. There was not a bag nora 
box in Carrie’s drawers that had not been thoroughly | 
rummaged, and as to her favourite doll, Miss Fanny, 
she seemed just recovering from an attack of malignant 
_ small-pox. Waxen face, neck, and arms were all scarred 
over, where some mischievous nails had nipped out little 
morsels with industrious zeal. Never was a fine com- 
plexion more suddenly ruined. Miss Fanny’s hair, too, 
had been under an unskilful barber, and her stiff glossy 
curls were transformed into a frizzed mass, much in the 
style of Rachel’s own wool. Yes,—there, in the midst 
of the general confusion, Rachel had attempted a braid, 
in close imitation of her own. 

Carrie did not know whether to laugh or to cry, her 
misfortune had come in so ridiculous a form. ‘Mamma! 
mamma! do look at Fanny!” she exclaimed, as she 
burst into her mother’s room. “See what Rachel must 
have done to her! Indeed it 1s too bad! I wish she | 
would go home to-morrow. She has ransacked all my 
things, and turned everything upside down; and then 
when I found her under my bed, she said she had not 
os anything at all, ‘but jes lie under Miss Carr’s 
bed. | : 

Carrie had no little brothers and sisters to meddle 
with her possessions, and it was quite a new thing to her 
to have her rights so invaded. Not that she was the 
most particular person in the world; but she liked to do 
her own rummaging, and wear out her own playthings in” 
a lawful way. | 

Her mother did not laugh at Carrie’s annoyance, 
though Miss Fanny was droll to look upon. Very!kindly 
Mrs. Eaton soothed her little daughter, until she ‘thought 
she was quite composed, but Carrie suddenly broke out, 
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a If I were sure this was all! but how can I tell what I 
shall have to. bear from her? Oh dear; how pleasant 
and quiet it used to be when only you and papa and I 
were here !” | 

- “ Carrie,” said her mother, gently, “I know you respect 
and admire the courage of the good missionaries who 
have left their own homes to go into far-away foreign 
countries, to teach the poor heathen about the Lord’ 

Jesus Christ. You have thought it wonderful that they 
should be willing to risk the terrible fevers of hot climates, 
and the long dark winters of the cold ones. You have 
pitied them in the midst of reptiles or wild beasts, or 
suffering for the want of thé very necessaries of life. I 
wonder if you ever thought of what it must be to live 
among a people who have no idea of right and wrong, to 
whom it seems far more natural to lie and steal than to 
be honest and truthful? Ah, my dear child, many mis- 
sionaries have been robbed of every loose article of cloth- 
ing, every pencil, book, or paper, by the ignorant people 
they have gone to teach. Yet they have borne all, hoping 
by love and patience to bring these poor creatures to a 
knowledge of the only Lord. Now, darling, I believe 
you love our Lord Jesus, and want to do something for 
Him. Suppose you consider that Rachel is a little 
heathen, one for whom you have so often prayed, You 
have been very willing to give your pennies: to send 
Bibles to the heathen far away. Let me see if you.can 
give patience to this litde heathen, who has come among © 
us. It is very plain tha@no one has ever taught her to 
love and fear God, and tito do His will. Perhaps it is 
to learn this blessed Jessén that she is sent to us.. Per- 
haps the Lord Jesus has given you this poor lost larnb to 
lead: mto His fold. Will you try?” 

“I don’t know how, mother, she isso queer. She is not 
like anybody I ever saw before,” said Carrie, despondingly. 

-. “You can at least pray for her, and try to be kind and | 
gentle to her, and perhaps the way may be opened fe 
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you to do her good. Try to look upon her as a little 
heathen child, to whom you are willing to be a young 
missionary. You can at least speak her language. She 
can understand you when you talk to her, and she can 
be influenced by a faithful example. ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,’ was 
our Lord’s last command. You cannot go into foreign 
‘countries as the apostles did, and as the missionaries do 
now; but will you not try to do what you can for this 
little ignorant child who is here under our roof? You 
are not called to face danger and leave your home and 
_ friends, but if you give your ‘mite’ cheerfully, and do 
your duty faithfully, you will not lose your reward.” 

“TI will try, mother,” said Carrie, earnestly; “but 
indeed, mother, I think I should be as poor a missionary 
as a martyr.” 

“Remember, darling, you are not to be judged for 
being unfit for duties not laid upon you. Bear the tnals 
that are sent to you, do the duties put in your way, and 
He who gives the martyr his crown will have His great, 
His exceeding great reward for you.” 

Carrie went silently to her own room. ' Rachel was not 
bodily there, but she was present to Carrie’s mind, and 
as.she bowed down to pray, it was for Rachel, the little 
heathen, her prayers ascended; it was for strength to 
lead this lost child aright that her earnest petitions were 
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e 
THE WOODS. 


I< IFIREE weeks had passed swiftly away since the 
oe arrival. of Mr. and Mrs. Grant at Carrie’s home. 
| The young wife was beginning to find the 






| " pleasure of industry, though she had yet to 
qcquire a taste for being useful. She was making her 
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first attempt at embroidery, and already a dismal-looking, 
greyish-white dog appeared on her canvas, with his two 
black eyes painfully squinting at the world opening 
before him. Mrs. Eaton kindly gave her interest to the 
new undertaking, and was ready to notice the progress of 
the work, and give what praise she could to the execution, 
as often as she was called upon for such friendly favours. 
_ Mr. Grant, meanwhile, was spending much of his time 
with his kind host ; but Carrie was astonished to find her 
father having so much time at his command, and ever 
ready to ride or walk with the son of his old friend. She 
did not know how far into the night that father had to be 
bending over his books and papers to make up for the 
‘hours given to his guest. Mr. Eaton had undertaken a 
good work, and he was determined to carry it through. 
Carrie’s interest in Mr. Grant increased every day. 
She had many kind offices for which to thank the 
stranger, and not the least of these was his effective 
assistance to her in carrying out her darling project. 
The Andes now rose up snow-crowned (2.¢, tipped 
with white stone-dust), and the volcanoes, though gene- 
- rally quiet, occasionally poured out alarming quantities 
of smoke from the tin boxes ingeniously concealed within 
them, and the fumes of burning cloth were perceptible 
far beyond Cape Horn. The grass and mignonette that 
were to represent the dense forests of Brazil were coming 
up so thickly, that the sun had scarcely a chance to peep 
at the brown earth on the spot where they had been so 
lavishly sown. The waterworks were completed, that 
having been Mr. Grant’s special department, though he 
made himself generally useful in all. But one thing was 
needed, the winding leaden troughs, which served as 
beds for the rivers, were to be lined with moss, and then 
Amazon, Orinoco, and La Plata were, to pour their 
torrents along to represent the rivers of South America, 
without even a furrow marking the course of the lesser 
streams. 
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A Saturday afternoon had been chosen for Carrie’s 
trip to the woods to get the requisite quantity of moss. 
Mr. Grant was to be her companion, and very happy she 
looked as he held her by the hand, and playfully shoul- 
dered her basket as he gave the order, “ Forward, 
march !” 

They soon found there was an addition to their com- 
pany—a recruit who had not had the captain’s permis- 
sion to join them. ‘This was no other than Rachel, who 
seemed to have a mysterious delight in always keeping 
Carrie in sight, and watching all her movements. If 
Carrie sat down with her Bible under the old pear tree, 
Rachel was sure to be peeping at her from among the 
currant bushes. If the little girl shut herself in her own 
room, and firmly locked her door, Rachel’s eye was at 
the keyhole, vigilantly inspecting the proceedings going 
on within. 

Poor Carrie was often tempted to exclaim, What must 
be the trials of the missionaries, if one domestic heathen 
is such a pest! Thus far her efforts for Rachel’s benefit 
had been most unsuccessful. If Carrie tried to read or 
talk to her, she was met either by her unmeaning giggle, 
or by such odd answers as set the young teacher laughing 
in the midst of her grave discourse. | 

Carrie was particularly disappointed at seeing Rachel 
add herself to the moss-gathering party, as she had lately 
had several] pleasant talks with Mr. Grant about heavenly 
things, and she feared the presence of such a companion 
would irritate the not over-patient master, and make such 
conversation impossible. Carrie, however, conquered 
her annoyance, and inwardly asked her heavenly Friend 
to help her to remember that her Saviour was walking 
with her by the way, and to make the afternoon profit- 
able to the litle heathen as well as to her master. Bob- 
bing backwards and forwards went Rachel, now in front 
and now in the rear of Mr. Grant and Carrie. At one 
Moment she came up with her hands full of most unat: 
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tractive specimens of moss ; at another she was climbing 
a young tree, and swinging from its a branch like 
a squirrel. 

“Here is a pleasant place, Carrie ; you had better sit 
down and rest awhile,” said Mr. Grant, pointing out a 
high bank at the foot of some tall trees. Carrie took her 
seat, and both were soon occupied in exploring the 
treasures of the basket, while Rachel perched herself on 
a limb above their heads, and amused herself with using 
her sharp teeth to strip the bark from a branch near her. 

“Tf I were a queen,” said Carrie, “ I’d have a bower, 
with everything beautiful in it that could be found. 
The carpet should all be of this rich green moss, andthe 
curtains of wild vines that blossomed all the year ; roses 
should look in at the windows, and lilies of the valley 
should hide in every dark corner. O how beautiful I 
would have it !” | 

“TY am afraid even a queen would have to let the 
gnats in at the windows, and risk the hiding of a toad 
in the thick moss,” said Mr, Grant, with a mischievous 
smile. 

Carrie looked up very gravely as she answered, “I 
suppose in this world there can’t be any perfect place, 
either in a bower or a palace. But, Mr. Grant, it will be 
beautiful in heaven, when we walk the golden streets and 
hear the sound of the river of the water of life. What 
lovely things we shall see up there !” and Carrie pointed 
toward the clear blue sky. 

“IT suppose it is not much to you that there will be no 
sorrow there ?” said Mr, Grant, taking the grave tone of 
his little companion. 

““Oh yes; no sorrow and no sickness, no night, no 
sin, no death, no parting. Thatis what my grandmother 
used to say, and now she has gone to the beautiful land |” 
Carrie looke? up into the far-off sky, and was silent a 
few moments. 

“It must be first-rate there,” said Rachel, making hes 
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comments from her perch above. ‘Where did you say, : 

Miss Carr ?” | 
“Up there, in God’s home,” said Carrie, reverently. 
“ And your ladder of self-denial leads that way,” said 

Mr. Grant, smiling. 

‘So mamma says. But she says if we were to reach 
the very gate of heaven, we could not enter in if our 
Saviour had not opened it for us. She says the best 
Jadder will all crumble away and seem worth nothing to 
us then, for we shall know that only for Christ’s sake we 
enter in.” | 
_“ Ah, Miss Carrie, you little realize what it is to have 
such a mother,” said Mr. Grant, warmly. | 

The conversation now wandered off to other matters, 
and Carrie was in the midst of describing the party her 
grandmother had had on her eightieth birthday, when 
there was a loud scream from the top of the tree. 

“JT can’t get up there! It’s just as far off as it was! 
Deary, deary, deary me !” 

Mr. Grant and Carne looked up and saw Rachel at 
the top of the tall tree over their heads. Up the slender 
branches she had made her way, meaning to climb to 
the heaven of which Carrie had spoken, and now, in her 
disappointment, the sky that had seemed to rest on those 
feathery topmost branches was grandly reaching far 
above her. 

Rachel’s disappointment changed to paralyzing fear as 
she turned her glance from the soft white clouds to the 
ground below. If she was not nearer heaven, she was 
far indeed from earth. ‘The scream she sent forth rang 
through the woods and startled every living thing. | 

“Oh, Massa Grant! Oh, Massa!” 

““Come down very carefully, Rachel. Keep looking 
up, and come down backwards,” shouted Mr. Grant. 
“ The branches will bear you. Come down quietly, like 
a good girl.” | 
e Like a lifeless creature Rachel crouched motionless 


among the nodding branches; no persuasion or threats 
could induce her to move. 

“IT must go up for her,” said Mr. Grant, irowing 
Sey his coat. “I am afraid she will get ‘dizzy and 
a pee 

“Oh, Mr. Grant! Youcan’t. The boughs won't bear 
you. Please don’t try. Let us see if something else 
cannot be done,” urged Carrie. 

‘“T dare not wait another minute,” said Mr. Grant ; 
and he was soon far up the tree, while Carrie watched 
him with tears in her eyes and prayer in her heart. 

The upper limbs bent beneath his weight as he rested 
but for an instant on each, passing swiftly on like a skil- 
ful skater gliding over the ‘thin ice. Rachel's hand was 
in his at last, and slowly he began the descent. The 
slender boughs which hed borne his hasty tread bent and 
cracked beneath his firmer and more cautious movements. 
But half the difficult descent was made, when Mr. Grant 
placed his foot on a dead branch. There was a sudden 
crash. He dropped Rachel’s hand and caught at aslen- _ 
der bough nearhim. It broke beneath his grasp, and he’ * 
fell headlong from the tree. a 

Carrie held her breath, fearing that he would strike the - 
rock upon which she sat. 

On the mossy ground he dropped heavily. No groan 
came from his white lips; no gesture of pain stirred his 
limbs. Like one dead he lay in silence, while Carrie 
bent over him in an agony of distress. 

Rachel forgot her fear when she saw what had hap- 
pened to her master, and coming down the tree as 
swiftly as a wild cat, she reached his side. With a ter- 
rible wail she began to bemoan his misfortune, but no 
idea of help seemed to enter her bewildered head. 

Carrie at once thought of going to the nearest farm- 
house, but she could not bear to leave her friend in such 
a condition alone with Rachel. 

_ At this moment she heard the welcome sound of wheelg, 
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on the road close by. The strony-handed carter found it 
no difficult undertaking to lay the slender youth in his 
empty waggon, and then helping Carrie and Rachel to a 
place at his side, he drove carefully toward Mr. Eaton’s. 

When the poor little wife saw the senseless form of her 
husband, her shrieks were terrible. She wrung her small 
hands and bemoaned herself in an agony of terror, and 
when he was laid upon the bed in her own room, she 
flitted around him the very image of distress. But as a 
nurse she was useless. is 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SICKNESS. 


SPRAIN fever was the consequence of Mr. Grant’s 
terrible fall. Though his little wife perched 
beside him on the bed for hours together, he 
~ Dut turned his eyes languidly towards her. She 
even doubted if he knew her face on which he had looked 
so fondly. 

This was a dreary time for Carrie. The house was 
hushed to perfect stillness, not a skip nor a song was to be 
tolerated, and in truth Carrie had no heart for any such 
signs of cheerfulness. The solemn thought was ever in 
her mind that Mr. Grant might soon be in the unseen 
world ; might soon be called to his last account. 

Carrie could but hide her tearful eyes as she knelt to 
pray for the sick man in the secrecy of her own quiet 
chamber. 

There was another name that daily mingled in Carrie’s 
prayers, even that of little Rachel. The poor creature 
seemed perfectly stunned by the illness of her master. 
Mrs. Grant gave her up at last as utterly unmanageable, 
and left her to have her own way. 

e Beside the door of the sick-room Rachel crouched day 
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and night, whether sleeping or waking no one could tell. 
She seemed more like a faithful dog under like circum- 
stances than a human being. She would not leave her 
post even to take her meals, and often the plate heaped 
with food which Carrie placed beside her was left un- 
touched for hours. The family became accustomed to 
the dark object cowering in the passage, and so day by 
day Rachel watched and waited for some word of good 
cheer. Her cheeks were growing wan and wasted, and 
her great eyes stared out from the depth into which they 
were sinking. She was evidently pining away, yet even 
the severest threats could not drive her from the spot she 
had chosen. 

Carne had gone to bed one night weary with the 
running to and fro on the stairs, which had been her 
part of the nursing. Was it fatigue that made her sleep 
so restless? No, there was certainly some one now 
laying hold of her hand, now touching her forehead, 
as if wishing to rouse her, and yet not daring to speak 
to her. | 

Carrie’s eyes opened at last, and she started with a 
feeling of terror as she saw in the moonlight a figure 
sitting on the foot of her bed, and evidently drawing 
back the hand that had first been laid upon her brow. 
Carrie rose and rubbed her eyes. Her first impulse was 
to call her mother, but the remembrance of the pale, 
weary : face of that mother when she had bidden her “good 
night” deterred her. A long earnest look at the figure 
assured her that it was poor Rachel. “ Rachel!” said 
Carrie, in a low voice. 

Rachel's only answer was the screwing of her fist’ into 
her cheek, and a low moan of misery. 

“ Is anything the matter ?” said Carrie, now thoroughly 
awake. 

~ Again there was another moan. 

* Have you got the toothache, Rachel?” said Carrie, 
persuasively. 3 
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Rachel bowed her head, and moaned louder than before. 

Carrie was up in an instant ; that was a pain she knew 
something about, and the sufferer from its torture always 
claimed her deepest sympathy. She quickly produced a 
box of powdered alum and salt which her mother had 
provided for night attacks of the enemy. Showing Rachel 
how to apply it on a bit of cotton, she watched the opera- 
tion with the air of an experienced physician. 

“ Does it feel better?” said Carrie, bending over poor 
Rachel, who had dropped upon the floor. Carrie had 
a, to do the little heathen good. She had prayed 
for her, but never till now had she spoken to her in the 

loving tones of affectionate interest. 

Rachel felt the difference, and turning her eyes slowly 
up towards the little figure in white, she said, “ Miss 
Carr, it’s done a-hurting me now. Rachel thought she 
didn’t care what took her, but that was most awful bad. 
I’se all miserable all over, in here, in here, when I thinks 
about Massa Grant. Oh, Miss Carr!” 

Rachel pressed her hand to her side, and great tears 
rolled down her cheeks as she spoke. 

“ Dear Rachel, don’t cry so!” said Carrie, tenderly. 
‘* May be Mr. Grant will get well, and if he does not, you 
know there is a beautiful place, God’s heaven, where He 
takes those who love Him when they die, and makes 
them very, very happy. Nobody every cries there, and 
nobody has any pain as you had just now. The dear 
good Saviour lives there, and though He is grander than 
any king in this world, He takes even the poor and the 
little children by the hand, and leads them along the 
golden streets and by the banks of the clear river.” 

“ Will Massa Grant go there?” said Rachel, eagerly, 

““T hope so,” said Carrie; “but you kneel down as 
I do, and we will ask the Saviour, if He takes away Mr. 
Grant out of this world, to let him go and live in His 
beautiful home. The Saviour can hear us, though we 

ecannot see Him.” 
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Rachel did as she was told, and her poor heart found 
its first comfort, as Carrie prayed that the Lord would 
spare Mr. Grant’s life, or else that he might enter the 
bright kingdom above, and be happy among the angels . 
there. | 

“Tank: "ee; . ‘Miss Carr |” said Rachel, as: they’ rose : 
from: their knees. “I kinder feels set up now.” A> 
sudden shadow overspread cher dark face as she addec 3 
But Rachel, ‘Miss Carr, he won't leave poor Rachel 
‘behind. He’s always took me every place, ever since 
Miss Lizzie was married. | He won't leave Rachel when 3 
he goes, will he?” : 

“Everybody goes — to heaven,” said Carrie, wiping ; 
away the tears that gathered in her eyes; “but, Rachel 
dear, the Lord Jesus will take care of him ; and you can 
speak to that same Lord Jesus, and if you try to be a 
very good girl, and not lie or steal or do any naughty 
thing, when you die you will go to the happy heaven too, 
and sing among the beautiful angels.” 

“May be they wouldn’t let Rachel in; may be only 
white folks would be there,” said Rachel, doubtfully. 

“The Lord Jesus loves white and black, poor and 
rich, just the same,” said Carrie, earnestly ; “‘and if you 
will try to be good as He wants you to be, He will take 
you to His home.” 

Rachel listened eagerly; a cough interrupted the 
earnest young speaker. 

“Qh, Miss Carr!” broke in Rachel, “now you be 
taking cold, and you'll go leave Rachel, and nobody will 
tell her how to get up there. If I could only climb it, I 
could know that way. Now you, Miss Carr, just slip into 
your warm bed, and I'll tuck you up close, and then jus’ 
sit down there by the door and say over them words you 
said on your knees. May be I won’t get ’em jus’ right,—_ 
will Hx mind if I don’t say it jus’ so as you did?” 

“The Lord Jesus knows what you want, He will not 7 

mind any mistakes you make.” 
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- When Rachel had pecionned her friendly office anc 
slipped away to her post in the entry, Carrie’s prayer: 
went up with double earnestness for the poor ignoran 
creature, who was in her trouble seeking help from or 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MORNING LIGHT. 


xe ye ITTLE Mrs. Grant was not of much use in the 

pees; §=6sick-room, and she knew it, and yet she coulc 
v not be persuaded to leave her husband wholly 
~ to the care of others. On the couch near him 
she lay down, starting up at the least sound, and watch. 
ing when his medicines were administered, as if the 
glance of her tearful eyes could give a healing power to 
the various doses she could not trust her unsteady hand 
to drop. 

At dawn. Mr. Grant had fallen into a deep sleep, and 
Mr. Eaton, who was watching beside him, leaned back 
in his chair with a wearied, grateful look in his pale, worn 
face. 

In the stillness Mrs. Grant heard a low murmuring in 
the entry without. Silently she stole to the spot where 
Rachel was crouching. ‘‘ Was that you, Rachel ?” said 
the young mistress, with unusual kindness in her manner. 
The creature’s abject grief had touched her heart, a 
common sorrow had made a new bond between them. 

Rachel looked up into the face of her mistress. There 
was a cheerful light in the great dark eyes as she 
answered,— 

It was jus’ me, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Why don’t you go to sleep, poor thing? there, throw 
vour carpet over you, and lie down. Yow'll be ill, you 


foolish child.” 
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- Rachel could feel kindness, and something choked her 
as she said, “I ain’t sleepy nohow. You see, Miss 
Lizzie, I’se jus’ askin’ de Lord to make Massa Grant 
weil, and not let him go to that shinin’ place up there till 
you and me, Miss Lizzie, gets good enough to go along 
with him. Miss Carr said I might ask it jus’ my way, and 
I’se asked so manytimes. See, I’se marked it with dese 
beans I’ve had in my pocket.” 

There was a row of the white beans across the entry, 
proofs of poor Rachel’s perseverance through the weary 
hours of the night. 

The young wife’s heart swelled in her bosom. 

Silently she moved down-stairs to the quiet sitting- 
room. In the darkness of the closed room she knelt, 
when no eye could see save that Eye which “never 
slumbers nor sleeps.” Earnestly she repeated Rachel’s 
prayer that the three might be spared to prepare together 
to enter that kingdom which had been so little in all 
their thoughts. “ 

That was an hour of deep repentance for Mrs. Grant. 

What had she done to help her husband to prepare for 
the death that might be soon his sure portion? Was she | 
herself ready for such an awful change? What word or 
act of hers had ever led poor Rachel to think of the 
Saviour of sinners? 
_ Mrs. Grant’s idle, wasted, butterfly life passed before 
her like a swift dream. In shame and sorrow she con- 
fessed her utter unworthiness, and begged the loving 
Saviour to receive her as a poor, guilty child, and enable 
her so to live that she might be a help to her husband 
and to Rachel, if indeed that dear husband should be 
spared to her. 

‘‘Mrs. Grant,” said a voice in the hall. The wife 
sprang to the door in alarm. es 
_ God be praised,” said the earnest voice of Mr. 

Eaton, ‘‘dear Mrs. Grant, your husband is better. He 
has opened his eyes, and they have their own natu- 
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ral expression. All that wandering, dreamy look is 
one.” 
“TI do not deserve it,” murmured Mrs. Grant, amid 
tears of joy. 
“May God send His blessing on you both, and help 
you so to live to His service, that death shall have for 
you no more terrors!” said Mr. Eaton, fervently. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HAND IN HAND. 


\HE soft summer air had clothed the old- fashioned 
AS garden in wonderful beauty. Sweet perfume 
HM lingered on the gentle breeze, and bright 
flowers were springing everywhere in lavish 
luxuriance. ‘The staunch old pear tree had hung out its 
fruit to the sun, and the currant ieuanee still hoarded a 
few clusters of gems. 

The grass in the favoured circle was smooth as the 
rich carpet of the drawing-room, and yet Carrie seemed 
to think it not a fit resting-place for a pair of feet for 
which she was tenderly caring. They must have that gay 
Brioche of her own knitting, and it must be her hand 
that placed it just where it would be best for the invalid’s 
use. 

Mr. Grant smiled as she made her. arrangements for 
his comfort, and playfully said, “You will spoil me, 
Carrie, quite make a woman of me. I shall have to be 
at rough work soon, and forget that I have been ill.” 

“We can’t forget it, you look so pale and thin. I 
don’t see how you can be so cheerful and patient,” said 
Carrie, warmly: 

‘“T am glad if I even seem patient,” was the serious 
reply. “I have a great deal to learn in that way yet. 
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Indeed, I have a great deal to learn every way. I want 
to begin hfe all over again. I wisn I were a child like 
you, Carrie, with no wrong past to remember, and no 
bad habits to overcome.” ; 

-“QOh, Mr. Grant, I have a great deal to be sorry for, 
and ever so many bad habits; but mamma says that is 
no teason for me to be discouraged. She says my part 
is to try faithfully to do right, and to believe that all my 
sins are forgiven for Jesus’ sake.” 

“ And I suppose that must be my lesson too. I am 
trying to teach it to my heart; but I need a better 
Teacher, even Him who knoweth all my sins, and is yet 
ready to wash them away.” 

Mr. Grant spoke very earnestly, and Carrie’s eyes 
softened as she listened. When he paused she exclaimed, 
“Dear Mr. Grant, I love to hear you say so. I was not 
quite sure you felt so before you were ill, and it worried 
me not to be sure, as I was about grandmamma.” 

~ ©You were too right, Carrie, in your fears. I trust © 
that God has blessed this illness to me, and helped me to 
resolve to lead a new life,” was the reply. 

“Then this great trouble has helped you to take a 
great step toward heaven. You know what mother said 
about the ladder,” said Carrie, eagerly. 

_ “Yes, and I remember that Christ must sustain us, or 
our troubles are worse than lost ; and I mean, too, Car- 
rie, to keep in mind that the Christian who would climb 
to heaven must bear cheerfully every little trial, as sett 
him by the Lord for a stepping-stone to lift him higher 
and nearer to Himself.” 

Carrie’s face was perfectly beaming as she listened to 
these words, evidently spoken from the depth of the 
heart. 

“Are you here, William?” said a voice from behind 
the old tree. | 

“Lizzie !” exclaimed the husband, with pleasure, “ are 
you coming to enjoy the shade of the old pear tree?” 
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_ Mrs, Grant fancied that she had an aversion to every: 
thing rural, but it was plain that her taste was changing 
with regard to that matter, as it was in many other ways. 

She sat down beside her husband, and gazed earnestly 
into his face. “You do not look quite like yourself yet,” 
was her sorrowful comment after the long survey. 

“ And yet I feel like myself, and full of new oe and 
new plans,” was the cheerful answer. 

Carrie stole away to enjoy in solitude the sweet assur- 
ance that she had gathered from Mr. Grant’s last words 
to her. The young wife did not particularly regret her 
absence, as she had something special to say to her 
husband. 

“T am glad to have you alone,” she began, “for I 
want to tell you how sorry I am that I have not been a 
better wife to you. I never helped you to do anything | 
that was right, and I dare say I led you into a great deal — 
of foolishness that was not good for you.” 

“Stop! stop!” exclaimed the husband, putting his 
hand over her mouth. ‘I am the one who ought to 
confess. When I took the little orphan Lizzie from 
America to be my wife, I meant to shield her from all 
evil, and stand between her and trouble, sorrow, and 
want. I have been a poor, light-minded, worthless 
fellow, not teaching my wife to look to God to keep her 
from evil. I have not even stood between her and want. 
I believe if I had been what I should have been, instead 
of a mere pleasure-loving fop, I should not have lost the 
clerkship which was our all, I am a poor man, Lizzie. 
I have nothing to depend upon. I ought to have talked 
this over plainly with you before, but I thought you were 
too young and light-hearted to have such troubles. I do 
not know what is before us in the future, but I leave all 
to God, the God whom I hope to serve faithfully hence- 
forward and for ever.” 

“My dear husband !” exclaimed Mrs. Grant. “ This 
makes me happier than if you were rich as a king. 7° 
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cannot tell you what I suffered when I thought you were 
going to-die, and go into that eternity of which we had 
never spoken together, which had scarcely entered into 
our thoughts. I too want to be better, and you will 
teach me how, won’t you?” 

“T am but a poor beginner myself, Lizzie, but we can 
both pray to be taught from above; and if we walk 
humbly we shall not go astray,” was the solemn answer. 

Mr, and Mrs. Grant had thought themselves happy 
when they commenced life’s journey together, but a 
deeper joy now filled their hearts as, hand in hand, they 
set their faces heavenward. 





CHAPTER XI. 
RACHEL, 


SHARRIE was sitting in her little room, busy over 

4i her lessons for the morrow. ‘There was a 
gentle tap at the door. A frown of impatience 
crossed Carrie’s face; she did not want to be 
eee then by everybody. She did not look very 
hospitable as she opened the door a little way, to see 
who the intruder was. . 

“You are busy, Carrie,” said Mrs. Grant, modestly ; 
“I won't interrupt you.” 

_ Carrie knew that it was not essential that she should 
be studying exactly at that time, and she forced hergelf 
to say pleasantly, “‘Come in, Mrs. Grant, I can learn, my 
lessons as well by-and-bye.” 

“YT want you to help me a little about my sewing 
said Mrs. Grant, bashfully. “I am ashamed to let you 
see what a poor seamstress I am, but I am determined tu 
learn. I keep getting this hem uneven; I as I could 
do it better if it were basted.” ny 
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» “Tl baste it,” said Carrie, going to work in a business- 
like way. , 

Dear little Mrs. Grant! She was trying to learn to be 
useful, to be fit for a poor man’s wife. 

She had keenly felt her helplessness when other hands 
had ministered about her husband’s sick-bed, while she 
had looked on, utterly unable to assist. 

She was determined to lead no longer an idle, listless 
life. Carrie was no more industrious, by nature, than 
herself, yet she had seen the little girl patiently schooling 
herself to sew neatly the long seams that were prepared 
for her, and striving to learn the simple household duties 
that her mother thought best for her to attempt. 

Carrie had not dreamed that her struggles to bear 
pleasantly such little trying duties would have such an 
influence. Yet now Mrs. Grant was sitting beside her © 
with the docile look of a scholar, ready to learn to do 
what Carrie had accomplished, and to triumph as Carrie 
had triumphed. 

‘“‘Y had no mother to teach me to work when I was 
little,” said Mrs. Grant, apologetically. How Carrie’s 
heart smote her for the severity with which she had 
viewed Mrs. Grant’s idle habits! How much better 
would she have been but for the persevering instructions 
of her own dear mother? 

“ Did your mother die when you were very young ?” 
asked Carrie, with a look of pity in her kind face. 

_ “J don’t remember her at all. Iwas born, you know, 
in the Southern States of America, and a slave we called 

‘old mammy’ took care of me when I was a baby. She 
never wanted me to learn to do anything useful. She 
said, ‘ Miss Lizzie would always have somebody to work 
for her, and what was the use of her pricking her little 


white fingers with an ugly needle?’ Poor dear mammy, ~ 


she meant right, but she didn’t know what was to happen 
to her Miss Lizzie.” 
“Where is your mammy now? you must want to” 
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see her,” said Carrie, quite unconscious of giving her 
pain. 

“Poor mammy’s dead,” said Mrs. Grant, tears filling 
her eyes. ‘I cried as if my heart would break when 
they took her away from me to lay her in the ground ; 
and then uncle James, the uncle I lived with, gave me 
Rachel, -her little granddaughter, to be my maid, and 
thought that would comfort me. Though he was so 
angry when I was married, he said I might take Rachel 
with me, for I was a poor, foolish, helpless child, and 
didn’t even know how to wait on myself; but I am going 
to be very different, and perhaps he'll come to see us 
some day, and wonder to find how steady and industrious 
I have grown.” 

Mrs. Grant had done more talking than sewing so far, 
but now she seemed determined to make up for lost 
time, for stitch, stitch, went her busy needle, until at last 
she held up the completed hem, exclaiming, with child- 
like glee, “Only see! It is all done. It looks pretty 
well, don’t it?” 

Carrie expertly rubbed down the seam with her finger- 
nail, but even this familiar process did not cause all the 
stitches to disappear entirely. Candour, however, did 
not forbid her pronouncing the work wonderfully well 
done for anybody who was not used to work. 

With this praise Mrs. Grant seemed quite satisfied, . 
and away she flitted to give her husband his new cravat— 
the first bit of work her little hands had ever done for 
him. | 

Carrie’s studies were not to have her undisturbed 
attention that afternoon. She had hardly mastered three 
paragraphs of what she called a “ hard geography lesson,” 
when there was another tap at her door. Rachel was 
promptly admitted, yet she seemed in no hurry to tell . 
her errand. On to the floor she dropped (her unfailing 
sign of misery), and burying her face in her apron, she 
for a time could not be brought to utter a single word. 
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At length, amid most unsentimental snorts and blub- 
berings, she burst forth, “Oh, Miss Carr, I’se kilt. to 
pieces. I’se all broke up. We’s are goin’ away. We’s 
done stayin’ here. I wouldn’t have ’em leave me behind. 
No, I wouldn’t; but oh, Miss Carr!” Here renewed 
sobbings checked Rachel’s further disclosure of her suf- 
ferings. This was a surprise indeed! Carrie had learned 
to look upon Mr. and Mrs. Grant as settled inmates of 
the household; she had not thought it possible that Mr. 
Grant’s complete recovery would have such a conse- 
quence. All consciousness, however, of her own feelings 
onthe subject were lost in her desire to comfort Rachel. 
It was plain that Rachel did not want to be comforted. 
She not only chose to be very miserable, but to have 
somebody hear her sobs and groans, and appreciate her 
trouble, 

“Don’t cry so, Rachel,” said Carrie, when she could 
at last make herself heard ; “perhaps you are going to 
some very pleasant place, and you'll have Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant with you, you know.” 

“IT don’t want ’em to leave me behind, but oh, Miss 
Carr,” persisted Rachel, “couldn’t you go too?” 

Carrie was really touched. It was the idea then of 
leaving her which had occasioned the poor creature’s 
distress. The tears actually came into Carrie’s eyes as 
she answered, “I shall miss you too, Rachel, very much. 
I can’t go with you, but if we are both children«of the 
Lord Jesus we shall certainly meet some day in His 
beautiful heaven. We will try to do what is right, won’t 
we ?” said Carrie, persuasively. | 

* You will,” said Rachel, “you will, but I’se don’t 
know about Rachel. She’s contrary and bad in her 
ways. She slipsinto the pantry and nips out little scraps 
of cake before she even thinks, and says, ‘ No, I didn’t,’ 
so nat’ral, when folks ask who been meddlin’. Rachel - 
don’t take to.such things like a duck to the water. You © 
‘will, but may be Rachel.Il jus’ get badder and badder, 
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with no Miss Carr to kinder coax her and tell her about 
the Lord Jesus.” 

Here followed another fit of sobbing. 

When there was a lull, Carrie said, ‘ Never faa. 
Rachel ; the Lord Jesus will help you to grow better if 
you keep praying to Him, and Mr. and Mrs. Grant will 
teach you. They are both trying to serve the Lord 
Jesus, and they will love to help you.” 

“J kinder suspected it. I took a notion that was the 
way with ’em!” said Rachel, joyously. “It is a fact. 
Now, Miss Carr, that does set me up some.” 

“ Yes, Rachel, and this good news comes to you at the 
very time you thought you were having so much trouble. 
So you must cheer up, and try and be a good girl wherever 
you go,” said Carrie, encouragingly. 

*‘ T'll do jus’ that,” said Rachel ; ‘‘ but, Miss Carr, I’se 
never ’ll forget you if I lives as old as Mathusaly. When 
you gets to heaven, may be Rachel’ll be up there singin’, 
and won’t she be glad to see you come in, and won't she 
get the angels round her and tell ’em how you teached 
and teached me, and kinder made it all sweet and plain . 
to me! Sure enough, if Rachel is a-shinin’ up there in 
the blessed country, it will be because Miss Carr took her 
by the hand and showed her the way.” 

‘“‘Tt will be because the Lord Jesus died for us that we 
are there, Rachel ; we must not forget that. If He had 
not put‘His Spirit 1 into your heart, Rachel, all my teaching 
would have been in vain,” said Carrie, earnestly. 

“There is a happy land!” burst forth Rachel, and 
with this glad song on her lips she went cheerily down- 
stairs. 

Carrie had spoken in all sincerity to Rachel when she 
reminded her that her teaching would have been in vain 
but for the wonderful influence of the Spirit of God. 
Dark, dull, and closed to the power of truth had seemed 
the mind of poor Rachel ; but when touched by the divine | 
‘Spirit in the midst of r hep ji ignorance, she could yet wel- 
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come the Lord Jesus; amid her stupidity, she could 
yet love His precious name, and strive to follow His 
example. 

_ Carrie understood at last what was meant by “ praying 
for the heathen,” and such prayers now seemed to her of 
even more value than the golden contributions which she 
had before been tempted to think all-sufficient. She 
thought with loving pity of the poor missionaries who, 
like her, had their struggles with the blinded, sin-blinded 
human heart. She knew their teaching wouid fall as seed 
on the rock unless He who created should please to 
renew. 

Ah, very earnest now were Carrie’s prayers that God 
would send His Spirit to touch the hearts of the poor 
heathen, and open their eyes to see the beauty of holi- 
ness and the preciousness of the sacrifice of Christ. She 
could believe that God could convert thousands in a 
single day, and that the time would come when whole 
nations would turn unto the Lord, and this earth be made 
pnmoens ready for our King and Redeemer, the Saviour. 

nist. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A DECISION. 


ARRIE had been summoned to the library the 

evening after the interview with Rachel de- 

scribed in the last chapter. Mr. and Mrs. 

Eaton were sitting together, and there was an 
unusual seriousness in their manner. 

‘‘Come here, my darling,” said the father, drawing his 
child tenderly towards him, “I want to tell you about 
Mr. Grant.” 

“Then what Rachel said is true | He is really going 

© away !” exclaimed Carrie. 
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‘‘Mr. Grant’s earnest desire is to find some position 
where he may at once provide a support for his young 
wife. He is grateful for our hospitality, but says he does 
not care to trespass longer upon it. He does not yet 
know of any position such as he wishes, but he is willing 
to take up any occupation, however humble, by which he 
can gain an honest maintenance. He is starting anew in 
life, as a Christian man, and laborious industry is what 
he expects, and he does not fear lest he should fail of a 
blessing on his labours. He is not very strong yet ; he 
is new to the struggles of a Christian, and might perhaps 
be easily led astray. His young wife, too, has much to 
learn at the feet of Jesus, and needs beside practical 
lessons in industry, sobriety, and self-denial, which your 
mother is particularly well calculated to give. I cannot 
bear to see these young people going forth from my roof 
to an uncertain future, and to the power of unknown 
temptatiens. I would gladly watch over them and guard 
them a little longer, but, darling, your happiness and your 
good are very precious to me.’ 

Mr. Eaton paused. “You will not let them £0, 
father,” said Carrie, eagerly. 

“You have borne very patiently, my child, the many 
annoyances that have been brought about by the admtis- 
sion of strangers into our family circle. Are you quite 
sure that through the long winter you could keep up the 
same spirit? I think of proposing a plan to Mr. Grant, 
which will retain him with us until the spring.” 

In Carrie’s mind there rose a remembrance of her 
quiet, peaceful home before the arrival of the guests. 

Then she was the main object of interest to her father 
and mother, they had their joys together, and theirs were 
loving ears, ever ready to hear her slightest sorrow. 
Very different had been the case for the last few months. 
There had been days, and even weeks, when Carrie’s 
only opportunity for a quiet talk with her mother had 
been the few precious. moments uniformly devoted to her, 
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after she was in bed for the night. Carrie thought of all 
this, and yet she did not hesitate. Herreply was prompt. 

‘‘ Dear father,” she said, “I cannot promise to bear 
pleasantly everything that may happen ; but I want them 
to stay, and I will try to take every little trial as patiently 
and cheerfully as I can.” Carrie blushed as she added, 
“TI think it is better for me to have somebody to think 
about beside myself, and not have everything quite as I 
like it. You will have them stay; I couldn’t even spare 
Rachel just now.” 

‘What, the little heathen, ‘the pest’!” said the 
mother, with a smile. 

a Indeed, I don’t call her a heathen now,” said Carrie, 
very soberly. “She is not at all as she was, and it is 
such a pleasure to teach her, excepting ‘on her funny 
days, and then she makes me laugh. I have learned now 
to let her go when she feels that way, and take some 
other time to talk to her.” | 

The father and mother looked into the loving, ani : 
mated face of their child, and felt assured that hitherto 

the influence of the strangers had done her no harm. 

They might venture to induce them to prolong their 
stay, without fear of making home unhappy for their 
darling, or of her adopting the follies which the Grants 
were trying to lay aside. 

Mr. Eaton had heard of a situation in which Mr. Grant 
would receive some training in business habits, but only 
a trifling salary was offered. This, however, was quite 
sufficient if the young people had a hone i in their friend’s 
family. In the spring there would be an opening in the 
bank at Wellford, of which Mr. Eaton was the President, 
In a post of trust Mr. Grant might feel his character 
established, and even look forward to the time when he 
could have a home of his own. 

It is needless to describe the true gratitude of the 
young couple when this plan was.so urged upon them, 

sthat they could not without ungraciousness refuse. In- 
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wardly they resolved to be worthy of the kindness shown 
them, and as opportunity might offer to do unto others 
even as this faithful friend had done unto them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
- CONCLUSION. 


™)PRING had come again, and again the old pear 
4; tree was white with blossoms. Yet Carrie was 
not at her favourite haunt. The rustic seat 
was rarely occupied, save by Mr. Eaton, when 





in a thoughtful mood he sought this place of retirement. 


Winter had wrought sad destructicn in the geogra- 
phical garden, and Andes and Amazon were in a state 
of most uninteresting ruin, yet Carrie had not shed a tear 
over their altered state, or raised hoe or shovel for the 
work of restoration. Carrie had a new object of interest. 

Her spare hours were all spent in another garden than 
the one endeared to her by so many pleasant associa- 
tions. She had transplanted her favounte moss-rose bush 
to this new scene of her labours, and a whole row of wild 
flowers had found a home in the bed which was Carrie's 
especial care. She had poked her finger into the ground 
times innumerable, and in every opening she had hidden 
seeds, the names-of which no one was to guess until they 
came out of the brown earth to tell their own story. 


* 


Carrie had a valuable assistant in this undertaking, even 


her right-hand man in her geographical project. 

What a pleasure it was to Mr. Grant to work in his 
own garden for the first time in his life! He verily 
thought there was not another such an attractive spot in 


all the country. When bank hours were over, he was 
soon busy among his peas and corn, and chatting with. 


Carrie, who was sure to be ready to meet him and ask. 
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his advice as to where this trellis was to be placed,.or 
that shrub to take up its abode in its new quarters. 

“Why, Carrie, you won’t leave anything in the old 
garden,” said Mr. Grant, one day, to his little friend. 
Carrie was bearing a great rose-bush in one hand, while 
in the other she dexterously balanced a root of old- 
fashioned pinks, | 

Carrie laughed as she answered, ‘‘ Mamma said J 
might take them, and she is coming over to tea this 
evening. Mrs. Grant invited us, and then she is going 
to look at my flower-bed, and see if she don’t like it. 
Papa is coming too,” said Carrie, sure of the pleasure her 
information would give. 

So Mrs. Grant was really at housekeeping. Yes, the 
little woman was in a home of her own, and a very re- 
sponsible condition she considered it, and much she 
needed a kind adviser in the many difficulties that each 
morning was sure to bring. The young wife would have — 
had on her hat half a dozen times a day, to run over to. 
Mrs. Eaton’s for counsel, but there was one member of 
the family that she could not bear to leave unnecessarily, 
even for a half-hour, though Rachel felt herself quite 
competent to take her mistress’s place. 

There was a small round white face with dark eyes 
and a little fat nose, at which Mrs. Grant was particularly 
fond of looking. It was not a doll, that one thing that 
Mrs. Grant held so tenderly in her arms. No, it was a 
warm, soft, pliable little object, and somewhere hidden 
by that long white dress there were some pretty, tiny pink 
feet, that Carrie thought the “ most darling things in the 
world.” 

Mrs. Grant’s baby was the wonder of at least four 
people—its parents, and Rachel, and Carrie. Certainly | 
that ought to have been enough to satisfy the vanity of 
any two months old infant, just starting in life. The 
young motlter evidently believed there never had been 
such a child before. “So winning, so knowing, and so 
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wonderfully like his papa.” Mr. Grant was sure the boy 
would be a genius, his head was of such a remarkable 
form ; and when the little babe chose to sneeze, cough, 
or shrivel up his funny little nose, he was certain of his 
father’s admiration. 

And Rachel, who can tell what she thought of the 
baby? If she really believed all she said to him, she 
considered him the most wonderful of natural objects, a 
kind of union of all the glories of the three kingdoms, 
animal, mineral, and vegetable—‘a duck, a pink, a dia- 
mond, a birdie, a chick, a rose, a plum, a sugar,” and 
crowning all, a “ popsy, dinksy, deary O!” Rachel had 
somebody to talk to now, who would be pleased. with all 
her nonsense, and be ready to smile at any of the droll 
grimaces she delighted to make. It had quite sobered 
the creature, though, to have the privilege of sharing with 
the young mother the care of this precious child, and in 
Rachel’s daily prayers she never forgot to ask that she 
might “ be a good girl to the baby, and never do him no 
harm.” 

It was quite an important affair for Mrs. Grant to have 
company to tea, for the first time in her new home. We 
are not going to betray the secret of her attempt to make 
some cake in honour of the guests, and the hornble 
“streak” that made it into three cakes, of which the 
upper and lower orcs were the only desirable portions. 
We need not be so private about it, though, for all the 
neighbourhood must have seen Rachel sent off post- 
haste to the baker’s to supply the deficiency. 

Mrs. Grant laughed over this misfortune, and did not 
give up in despair. She would have Mrs. Eaton’s advice 
next time, no doubt with better success. Mrs. Eaton 
certainly ought to have had a hand in the cake, for 
almost everything else on the table was linked with her. 
‘Those strawberry preserves she had superintended, and 
out of her extra stock filled the cupboard of her young 
friend. That yellow butter was from her own dairy, and 
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those thin slices of ham had hung in her “ smoke-house” 
lang-syne. Be this as it may, for the arrangement of the 
table and the concocting of the tea and coffee, Mrs. 

- Grant was alone responsible as the housekeeper, and in 
these particulars she had done herself credit. 

A happy-looking party sat round that same table that. 
evening. 

We do not purpose to dwell on the pleasant chat that 
enlivened that social visit, or the wonderful feats of the 
baby, or the delight of Carrie at hearing that he was to 
bear her father’s name, “ Eaton Grant.” “ How pretty! 
I wonder how it would look written ?” said Carrie. 

“May it be written in the book of life!” said Mr. 
Eaton, solemnly. 

When Carrie was safely in her own little bed that 
night she had a long sweet talk with her mother. They 
both had much to say of the pleasure of their visit, and 

of their joy at seeing their friends so happy in their 
home. “ Darling,” said the mother, bending down her 
face to her child, “when we make an effort to bear little 
trials patiently, we do not know what great good we may 
be doing. While you were gone up-stairs with the baby, 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant were thanking us for what we had 
tried to do for them ; but they both said that their first 
desires to lead a Christian life had been prompted by 
seeing your efforts to take cheerfully whatsoever the 
Lord Jesus might please to send you to do or bear.” 
The tears rushed to Carrie’s eyes. ‘Oh, mamma!” 
was all she could say, as she hid her face on that dear 
friend’s shoulder. 

Though the little girl spoke no other word, in the 
silence of her heart she poured forth her gratitude to 
Him who had so blessed her feeble strivings to do His 
will. 

It was the widow’s mite that won the praise of the 
Lord. It may, be that in His eyes no great sacrifices 

of strong-willed men are more precious than the efforts 
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of little children to bear cheerfully the petty trials sent 
them by their Saviour. Carrie had been allowed to see > 
the good that had sprung from the patient performance 
of some of the humble duties that fall to the share of 
the lambs of the flock, but this is not always the way in 
life. 

We-work, for the most part, in the dark, not knowing 
what use our Lord will make of our labours. In heaven’s 
clear light it may be given us to see that our small acts 
of self-denial, and our faithfulness in trifles, have been 
indeed the truly great actions of our lives, even those 
actions upon which has fallen the peculiar blessing of 
our heavenly Father, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LITTLE BEDROOM, 


eareSeaR. VALE had the prettiest house in all Chat- 
e ford. It was a tasteful white cottage, with a 
TT.) 


green lawn in front, and tall elm trees about 
it, that bent as lovingly towards the roof asa 
tender mother ovef her infant's cradle. 

The side windows looked out upon a pleasant orchard, 
where the smooth, ripe apples peeped temptingly from 
their bed of fresh leaves. At one of these windows there 
was a neat curtain, that was looped back one summer 
evening, while through the open casement there floated 
the perfume of the rose-bush that had climbed the cot- 
tage wall, until its buds could look in at the upper 
window. A pretty sight there was within! the moon- 
light streamed on the floor, and lit up as sweet a little 
bedroom as any fairy could desire. The small counter; 
pane and toilet-cover were white as snow; on the tiny 
work-table there was a vase of fresh flowers, and the 
miniature bookcase was filled with an interesting col- 
lection of nicely bound volumes. There was nothing 
wanting to give the apartment an air of perfect taste and. 
comfort. | | 

Did the young owner enjoy that pleasant room? 
Young she must have been, for everything, even to the 
low chair, was evidently prepared for the accommoda- 
tion of some favoured child. | 
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Presently the door opened, but no one entered. 
Lucy Vale, the doctor’s youngest daughter, stood timidly 
without. Surely there was nothing frightful in that quiet 
room, yet she did not venture in until the light was so 
steady that she could see plainly into its farthest corners. 
As soon as she had locked the door behind her, she 
looked into the closet, behind the curtain, under the 
bed, and even under the bureau, where nothing thicker 
than a tortoise could possibly have hidden itself. 

There had not been a robbery in the peaceful village 
of Chatford in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, so 
there was no danger of Lucy’s disturbing any villain in 
his hiding-place. If she had chanced to find the thief 
she seemed so earnestly seeking, she would have been 
in a most unfortunate position, as her bedroom door was 
locked, and without any weapon her feeble arm would 
have been but poor protection. 

Children who never go to sleep without hunting for 
robbers, seldom think what they would do if they 
should at last succeed in finding one nicely stowed 
away in a closet. Few thieves are so hardened as to 
injure a sleeping child, while the most cowardly might 
be led to strike a blow on being suddenly discovered, 
and placed in danger of punishment. After all, even - 
if there were thieves in a house, the safest course for 
a child would be to go quietly to sleep, and leave the 
evil men to steal and depart. 

’ Happily, in our favoured country, robbers so seldom 
enter dwelling-houses, that it is folly to permit the 
thoughts of them to disturb our minds for a moment. 

Lucy Vale did not seem quite satisfied with her 
first search ; again she furtively glanced about before 
she sat down to read the chapter in the Bible, which 
she had been taught never to omit at night. Lucy 
read her Bible as a duty, not because she loved it, or 
wished to leavn the will of God, and now she could 
not fix heér attention at all upon its sacred pages, 
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She was hardly seated when a slight sound in the 
orchard attracted her notice; she jumped up and ran 
to the window. All was quiet in that peaceful scene, 
save the occasional dropping of the nipe fruit. The 
shadows of the leaves quivered in the moonlight in 
what seemed to her a mysterious manner; a strange 
feeling of fear stole over her: she did not return to 
the Bible, but having hastily undressed, she fell upon 
her knees for her evening prayer. Lucy would have 
thought it very wicked to go to sleep without what she 
called saying her prayers. In truth, it was only sayeng 
them, for she repeated the solemn words while her 
thoughts were far away. Sometimes she would get so 
busily thinking of other things, that her lips would cease 
to move, and she would remain on her knees, buried in 
thought, for many minutes. As soon as she remembered 
why she was kneeling, she would hurry over the re- 
mainder of her prayers and go to bed, quite satisfied that 
she had done her duty. 

On this particular evening her prayers were soon over, 
and she was quickly in bed, leaving the lamp burning ; 
its light, however, was of but little use to her, as she 
thrust her head under the covering, hardly leaving space - 
enough to breathe through. 

If Mrs. Maxwell, the housekeeper, had known that 
Lucy kept her light burning at night, she would have 
scolded her severely, for she often said “it was flying in 
the face of nature to try to make night like day; and for 
her part she thought it downright wicked to be wasting 
oil when everybody was asleep, to say nothing of the 
danger of fire.” 

Dr. Vale had lost his wife when Lucy was just six 
years old, and since that time Mrs, Maxwell had been 
his housekeeper ; he trusted everything to her, and she 
seemed to take the greatest delight in being economical, 
that none of her master’s substance need be wasted. 

She was not bad-tempered, but she had a stern, -harsh 


_ manner, and was easily worried by children, only think- 
ing them good when they were silent, and stirred neither 
hand«nor foot. Lucy seldom came near her without 
being blamed for something, or told to sit down and be 
uiet. 
: The little girl would have been quite lonely had it not 
been for her brother Hartwell, who was just two years 
older than herself. Lucy was now ten, but Hartwell 
seemed to think her a very little child, hardly fit to be 
his companion; yet he would sometimes permit her to 
play with him, and a dearly bought pleasure it was. 
Harty, as he was generally called, was indolent; he 
could not bear to move about, and therefore found it 
very convenient to have Lucy to wait upon him, He 
never seemed to think his sister might not like running 
up and down stairs any better than he did. It was so 
easy when he wanted anything to tell Lucy to run for it, 
that sometimes he kept her little feet in such constant 
motion that at night she was quite tired out. If she 
ever complained, he told her girls were made to wait 
- on boys, and if she could not do such trifles for him she 
had better go to her doll-baby, and not be about in 
his way. Lucy loved her brother, and liked to be near 
him, so she seldom refused to do what he asked her, 
although he often called her disobliging when she had 
_ been trying her best to please him. 

Hartwell was very fond of teasing, and his poor little 
sister had to suffer for his amusement. Sometimes he - 
would make her cry, by telling her that she was so ugly 
that it was painful to look at her; at others he would 
call her a coward, and run after her to put insects on her 
neck; or he would jump out from a dark corner and 
shout in her ear when she thought herself quite alone. 

As you will conclude, Lucy did not lead a very happy — 
life. Her father was so constantly occupied that he 
seldom took his meals with the family, and sometimes 
hardly spoke to his little daughter for days together. 


w 
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She had no one to whom she could talk freely ; Mrs. 
Maxwell never listened to her; and her brother was so 
apt to laugh at what she said, that she did not dare to 
tell him many things that troubled her. She was natu- 
rally a timid child, but since her mother’s death she had 
grown so bashful “that she could hardly answer when a 
stranger spoke to her. Many of her childish fears, which 
a kind friend in the beginning could easily have banished, 
had become so strong that she lived in perpetual alarm. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE THUNDER-SHOWER, 


ave BOUT midnight Lucy was roused by a loud clap 
ieee, of thunder. The rain was dashing in through 
the open window, and the waning lamp seemed 

"but a spark amid the almost neat flashes of 
lightning. The poor child trembled with fear ;\she dared — 
not close the window, and yet the flying drops almost. 
reached her little bed. She lay in an agony of terror, 
thinking that every moment might be her last. The idea 
of death was horrible to her; in broad daylight, or when 
pleasantly occupied, she could forget that she must die ; 
but any sudden fright would bring the solemn truth to 
her mind and fill her with distress. She had never heard — 
Mrs. Maxwell or Harty speak of being afraid of death, 
and dared not mention her fear to them ; and with her 
father she was so shy, that he knew very little of what 
was passing in her mind. 

The many faults of which she had been guilty rose. to 
her mind in that awful storm, and she resolved, if her 
life were spared, never to do wrong again. After making 
‘this resolution she felt a little comforted, and began to 
think what could be done about the window. She. got 
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up and took the lamp to go and call some one to her. 
assistance. But whom should she call? “I will not 
disturb papa,” she said to herself, “he was so very tired 
last night ; Harty will laugh at me for not doing it my- 
self; and Mrs. Maxwell—I cannot wake her, she will be 
so angry.” Thus thinking, she stood irresolutely in the 
passage, starting at every flash of lightning, and afraid 
either to go forward or return. Just then Mrs. Maxwell 
opened her door. ‘What are you about there?” said 
she, with an astonished look at Lucy. | 

“Please, ma’am,” said the little girl, who was really 
glad to see a human face, “will you shut my window?” 

“Why in the name of wonder did not you shut it your- 
self?” was the response. Lucy was silent, and they 
entered the s3cm together. “A pretty pitce of work !” 
said the neat housekeeper, holding up both hands as her 
eyes fell on the soaking c>rpet. She shut the window 
hastily, and then said to Lucy, “ Come to my room, for 
it wouldn’t be safe for any one to sleep in that damp 
place.” | 

Lucy was so much afraid of Mrs. Maxwell that it was 
quite a trial to be in the same bed with her; she crept 
close to the wall, not daring to go to sleep, lest she 
a be restless, and wake the stern woman at her 
side. 

She had many serious thoughts that night, and again 
and again resolved never more to do wrong. 

Towards morning she had a pleasant nap, from which 
she was roused by the rising bell. The sun was shining 
cheerfully into the room, and the wild storm of the night 
seemed like a painful dream. 

She dressed herself carefully, and then knelt to say 
her morning prayer,—simple words which she had re- 
peated a thousand times with as little thought as if they 
had been a senseless jumble. Those same words, spoken 
with earnest sincerity, would have called down a blessing © 
from Him who loves to listen when children truly pray, © 
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Lucy had not forgotten her resolution to do right, but she 
trusted in her own feeble efforts. 

A flush of pleasure lit the usually pale face of the little 
girl as she saw her father seated at the breakfast-table. 
She glided into the chair next him, and hardly ate any- 
thing, she was so busily occupied in watching his plate, 
and placing all he might need beside him. 

“Harty, meanwhile, showed his delight in his father’s 
company by being more talkative than usual. He had 
taken a long walk in the fresh morning air, and had 
many things to tell about what he had seen. That 
which had interested him most was a tall tree, which the 
recent lightning had struck and splintered from the top- 
most bough to the root. 

- Lucy shuddered as the conversation brought the pain- 
ful scene of the night afresh to her mind. It revived 
Mrs. Maxwell’s memory also, for she turned to Lucy 
with a stern look, and said, “ How came you with a 
light last night ?” 

Lucy blushed, and hastily answered, “‘I forgot to put 
it out when I went to bed.” 

‘Careless child!” was Mrs. Maxwell’s only reply ; 
but nothing that.she could have said would have made 
Lucy more unhappy than the fault she had just com- 
mitted. What would she not have given, a few moments 
after, to have recalled those false words! but they had 
been spoken and were recorded in the book of God. 

During breakfast Dr. Vale looked anxiously many 
times at the little girl at his side. There was nothing of 
cheerful childhood in her appearance ; her slender figure 
was slightly bent, and her small face was pale and thin ; 
her eyes were cast down, and she only .occasionally 
looked up timidly from under the long lashes. Her 
little mouth was closed too tightly, and her whole ex- 
pression was so sad and subdued, that he was truly 
troubled about it. It was plain to any one who One 
_at her that she was not happy. , 
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The doctor dearly loved his children. Harty he could 
understand, but Lucy was a mystery to him. He felt 
certain that she loved him, for she never disobeyed him, 
and when he was with her she was sure to nestle at his 
side, and take his hand in hers; but she seldom talked 
to him, and was growing daily more silent andshy. 

“Something must be done for her,” he inwardly said. 
His thoughts were interrupted by Harty’s calling out, 
“Why don’t you eat something, Lucy? There, let me 
butter the baby some bread!” Rude as this remark 
scemed, it was meant in kindness. 

“T don’t want anything, Harty,” answered the sister. 
“Nonsense !” said he, “you are thin enough ‘already; | 
one of the boys asked me the other day if my sister fed 
on broom splinters, for she looked like one;” and the 
thoughtless boy gave a loud laugh. | 

It would have been much better for Lucy if she could 
have laughed too, but the tears filled her eyes, and she 
pettishly replied, “I should not care what I was if it was 
only something that could not be laughed at.” 

At this Harty only shouted the louder. ‘“ Hush, 
Harty!” said Dr. Vale. “For shame! to tease your 
sister! Don’t mind him, Lucy;” and he drew his arm 
tenderly around her. She laid her head on his lap and 
cried bitterly. This kindness from her father would 
usually have made her quite happy, but now the false- 
hood she had just uttered made her feel so guilty that 
she could not bear his gentle manner. She longed to tell 
him all—her fault of the morning, her terror of the night 
before—all, all she had thought and suffered for so many 
weary days; but her lips would not move, and she only 
continued to sob. A ring at the office-bell called the 
father away, or she might have gained courage to open 
her heart to him. If Lucy coulé Hittve been more with” 
him, she would have found a friend«who would have | 
listened to all her little trials, and given her the truest - 
consolation and advice. It was a source of sorrow to 
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Dr. Vale that he could be so little with his family, and 
on this particular morning he felt it with unusual force. 

_ ©My little daughter is going on badly,” he said to 
himself, as he entered his chaise to make his round of 
visits ; “the child is losing all her spirits; she needs a 
different companion from Harty: he is too boisterous, 
top much of a tease for my little flower. Mrs. Maxwell 
is not the person to make a child cheerful: I must have 
Rose at home.” The doctor was prompt to act when he 
had fixed upon a plan, and that day a letter was written 
to his eldest daughter, recalling her home. For three 
years before her mother’s death, and since that time, 
Rose had been under the care of her uncle, the Rev. 

Mr. Gillette. This gentleman had been obliged by ill- 
health to give up the exercise of his holy profession, but 
he did not cease to devote himself to his Master’s cause. 

Mrs, Gillette received a few young ladies into her family, 

whose education she conducted with all the earnestness 

of a mother. Mr. Gillette assisted her in teaching her 

pupils. His chief aim was to lead them in the pleasant 

paths of virtue, and to make them know and love the 

Lord. ~ Rose, as the child of his departed sister, had 

been peculiarly dear to him ; he had spared no pains in. 
moulding her character, and was now beginning to see 
the fruits of his labour in the daily improvement of his 
attractive niece. To Rose, then, whom we shall soon 
know better, the doctor’s decided letter was immediately 
sent. 

‘Lucy, meanwhile, had no idea of the change that was 
soon to take place in her home. She passed a sad day, 
for the remembrance of the untruth she had spoken hung 
about her like a dark cloud. She had been taught that 
a lie was hateful to God, and sure to bring punishment. 
“Mrs, Maxwell had made it a part of her duty to hear 
‘Lucy recite the Catechism every Sunday. These were 
trying times to the little girl, for the eye of the questioner 
‘was constantly fixed upon her; and if she failed or fal- 
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tered in one of the long answers, she was sent to her 
room to study there until she could go through the 
‘puzzling part without hesitation. Mrs. Maxwell generally 
closed the Sunday evening exercise by telling Lucy how 
dreadful a thing it was to be a bad child, and that God 
saw her every moment, and would punish every wicked 
act she committed. From these conversations Lucy 
would go away.in tears, resolved to never do wrong 
again ; but these resolutions soon passed from her mind, 
until recalled by some fright, or by the lesson of the next 
Sunday evening. 

She only thought of God as an awful Judge, who 
would take delight in punishing her, and was far happier. 
when she could forget Him. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MEDICINE. 


Fate morning light streamed pleasantly into 
e4| Lucy’s pretty room, and there was the little 
girl quite dressed, and moving about as busily 
as Mrs. Maxwell herself. She had been up 
since the dewdrops in the tops of the treés began to 
_sparkle in the sunlight. She could not make up her 
‘mind to confess her fault to her father or Mrs. Maxwell, 
but she was determined to be so very good as to quite 
make up for it. In the first place, she would put her 
room in order; that would please Mrs. Maxwell. 

With a tremendous effort she turned her little bed, 
and then spread up the clothes with the greatest care._ 
It was her first attempt in that way, and not very 
successful, but she was quite satisfied with it, and walked | 
about surveying it as if it had been a masterpiece of 
housewifery, a | og 
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The doctor was again at the breakfast-table, and he 
was pleased to see his little daughter looking so much 
more cheerful. Harty, as usual, was in excellent spirits, 
but his father’s rebuke was still fresh in his mind, and he 
refrained from teasing his sister, and contented himself 
with telling funny stories about school occurrences, until 
even Mrs. Maxwell was forced to laugh. 

As they rose from the table, Dr. Vale handed Lucy a 
small parcel, saying, “‘ Take good care of this, my dear, 
and leave it at Mrs. Tappan’s on your way to school; it 
is some medicine for her which she will need at ten o’clock. 
I have a long rideto take in another direction,so good morn- 
ing, my little mouse.” Having kissed her affectionately, 
he jumped into his chaise and was.soon out of sight. 

Lucy was unusually happy when she started for school ; 
Harty had not teased her, Mrs. Maxwell. had not found 
fault with her, and her father had trusted her with some- 
thing to do for him. 

The summer sky was clear above her, and her feet 
made not a sound as she tripped over the soft grass. 
The wild rose bushes offered her a sweet bouquet, and 
she plucked a cluster of buds as she passed. In the 
pleasure of that bright morning Lucy forgot her good 
resolutions. She did not think of her kind heavenly 
Father while enjoying His beautiful world. Fear alone 
brought Him to her mind; she remembered Him in the 
storm, but forgot Him in the sunshine. | | 

Lucy was soon at Mrs. Tappan’s gate, and was raising 
the latch, when the large house-dog came down the walk 
and stood directly in the way. She thought he looked 
very fierce, and did not dare to pass him. She walked 
on a short distance and then came back, hoping he 
would be gone; but no, he had not moved an inch. 
While she was doubting what to do, the school-bell rang; 
thrusting the parcel into her pocket, she hurried on, 
Saying to herself, “As it is so late, I am sure papa 
will not blame me.” _ 
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She was hardly seated in school, however, before she 
began to be troubled about what she had done. Per.- 
_haps Mrs. Tappan was very ill, she thought; the shutters 
were all closed, and her father had called there twice the 
day before, and had already seen her that morning, 
With such thoughts in her mind, of course Lucy did not 
learn her lesson, although she held the book in her hand, 
and seemed. to have her eyes fixed upon it. When she 
was called up to repeat it she blundered, stumbled, and 
utterly failed. The tears now filled her eyes. Glancing 
at the clock, she saw that it yet wanted a quarter of 
ten. 

“Please, Miss Parker; may I go home?” she asked.- 

“ Are you ill?” asked the teacher, kindly. 

“No,” murmured Lucy. | 
‘‘Then go to your seat,” said Miss Parker, a little 
sternly ; “and never ask me again to let you go home 

unless you have a good reason.” 

“‘T wouldn’t mind her, she’s as-cross as she can be,” 
whispered Julia Staples, as she took her seat at her side. 

Lucy knew Miss Parker was not cross, yet she felt a 
little comforted by Julia’s seeming interested in her 
trouble, and placed her hand in hers under the desk, 
as if to thank her new fnend ;—new she was, for Julia. 
Staples had seldom spoken to her before. | 

Wearily the hours of school passed away. At last the 
clock struck one, and the children were dismissed. Lucy 
was hurrying off, when Julia Staples called after her to 
wait, for she was going that way. Lucy did not like to 
be disobliging, and therefore stood still until her com- 
panion was quite ready. . 

“TI hate school, don’t you?” said Julia, as they walked 
along. 

Now Lucy did not hate school, she generally found it 
very pleasant ; but she thought it would seem childish to 
say so to a great girl like Julia Staples; so she answered 
rather awkwardly, “‘ Yes, I did not like it to-day.” 
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~ “T can’t bear Miss Parker,” continued Julia, “ she’s so 
partial; I know you don’t like her, from the way you 
looked at her this morning.” 

Lucy did like Miss Parker, for she had often drawn 

the little girl to her side, and spoken very tenderly to 
her,—more tenderly than any one had done since her own 
mother’s death; and she was therefore glad that they 
came that moment to the road which led to Julia’s home, 
for there they must part. 
- Good morning,” said Julia, not waiting for an an- 
swer; “I shall call for you to-morrow ;” and Lucy went 
on her way alone. She had been almost led to speak 
unkindly of a person she really loved, because she was 
afraid to say boldly what was in her mind. 

As she came in sight of Mrs. Tappan’s quiet house 
she saw her father coming out of the gate, looking 
thoughtfully on the ground. He did not see her, and 

‘ighe had to run very fast to overtake him before he got 
into his chaise. 

“Papa! dear papa!” she said, “do stop a minute: 
is Mrs. Tappan very illP Do not be angry with me ; 
here is the medicine.” 

The doctor looked quite serious while Lucy told him 
of her fright in the morning, and her sorrow after she 
reached school at not having delivered the medicine. 
The dreaded dog was standing within the gate while 
they were talking without; the doctor called him, and 
made Lucy look into his mild eye and pat him gently. 
* ‘You see, my dear,” said the father, as the hand of the 
little girl rested on the head of the quiet animal, “that 
you need not have been afraid of Rover; that was very 
silly. You should have remembered that in not deliver- 
ing the medicine you might be doing as great harm to’ 
another as the dog could possibly have done to you. 
Even after you were at school all might have been well 
if you had had the courage to tell the whole truth to 

your teacher; she would certainly have excused you, I 
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cannot say what will be the consequence of your foolish 
timidity. Mrs. Tappan is very ill.” 

As her father spoke these words Lucy’s tears fell fast. 
Not another syllable was spoken until they reached home. 
Harry came out to meet them, calling out to his sister, 
“Are those red eyes the sign of bad lessons?” She 
made him no reply, but hastened to her room to think 
of her own folly and of poor Mrs. Tappan. 

It was a long afternoon to the little girl; her dinner 
was sent to her, and she remained alone until dark. 
This was the day which had commenced so pleasantly, 
and in which Lucy had intended to please everybody. 

Alas! the poor child had not asked God’s help to 
enable her to do her duty, nor had she been faithful in| 
her own exertions. ; 

When the tea-bell rang she hastened down-stairs, 
hoping to hear from her father good news about Mrs. 
Tappan; but he did not appear. 

Harty, seeing his sister looking so unhappy, forbore 
to tease her, and the meal passed over in silence. Eight 
o'clock came, and Mrs, Maxwell gave Lucy her light and‘ 
told her to go to bed. She did not dare to ask to sit up | 
a little longer, for she knew the request would nat be. 

» granted. Feeling like a criminal, the little girl went to 
‘ her room; that pretty room, how many unhappy hours 
C4'she had passed there! but none more wretched than on 
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as he was entering his room He clasped her to his 
breast and kissed her tenderly, saying at the same time, 
what she so much wished to hear, “Thank God, Mrs. 
Tappan is out of danger. You ought to be very grate- 
ful,” he continued, “my dear child, that your fault has 
led to no evil; I trust that this will teach you not to let 
childish fears lead you to neglect your duty.” Much 
relieved, she returned to her own room; but no thanks 
were uplifted from her young heart to Him who had been 
pleased to spare the stroke of death. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FaVeaiLL the family at the cottage were awake at 
m™| sunrise the next morning, and there was an 
unusual bustle throughout the house. Mrs. 
Maxwell was flying about with a duster in her 
hand, giving her orders to the servants, and working 
twice as busily as any of them. The large room oppo- 
site to Lucy’s was open, and being put in thorough 
order. This room had been occupied by Lucy’s mother 
during her illness, and had been kept closed since her 
death. It had always seemed a gloomy place to the 
little girl; she had peeped in when the door chanced to 
be open to air the apartment. Now it was undergoing 
an entire change ; the shutters, so long fastened, were 
thrown back, and muslin curtains fluttered in the morning 
breeze ; neat covers had been placed on the dark bureau 
and table ; and on the latter Mrs. Maxwell was placing a 
large India workbox that had belonged to Mrs. Vale, and 
tL Lucy had not seen since she was a very little 
child 
__ Before going down té breakfast she stepped in to see 
G | 
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the pleasant change more closely. She was startled by 
meeting a mild glance from a sweet face on the wall. It 
‘was her mamma’s portrait that looked thus gently upon 
her, and she almost expected the kind face to bend down 
to kiss her, as it had been wont to do when that dear 
mamma was alive. Lucy had neyer seen this picture 
before, and she could not help wondering where it had 
come from, and why it was placed there, where none of 
the family could see it. Indeed, she was thoroughly 
puzzled to understand what could be the cause of all 
this commotion in the usually quiet house. 

Mrs. Maxwell poured out coffee in silence, and Lucy 
asked no questions ; but before they rose from the table 
Harty came bounding into the room, crying, “ Guess who 
is coming here, Lucy.” 

“Isn’t it cousin Jack ?” asked Lucy, almost sighing to 
think what a life she should lead with the two boys to 
tease her. 

._ “Guess again,” said Harty. .And she did guess all 
the aunts, cousins, and friends that had ever been to 
‘make them a visit ; but in vain. When Harty had 
enjoyed her curiosity long enough, he said, “ Well, Miss 
Mouse” (a name he often called her), “ sister Rosa is 
coming home to live, and she is to tell us what to do, 
and be like a little mother for us. That’s what father 
told me.” 

Lucy did not know whether to be glad or sorry at this 
news ; she had not seen her sister for many years, and 
perhaps she might be afraid of her, and perhaps Rosa 
might not care for such a little girl as herself, even 
younger than Harty. 

_ The excited boy was in a state of great delight, and he 
talked to Lucy until she quite entered into his feelings. 
“Won't it be nice,” he said, “to have Rosa at home? I 
. shall offer her my arm when she goes to church, and lead 
ou with the other hand, I shall lend her my ‘ Swiss 
amily Robinson ;’ I mean to put it in her room, that 
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“she may read it whenever she pleases. But she need not 
attempt to make me mind her, for I sha’n tdo it; I am 

“not going to have any girl set over me!” 
~ “Qh, fie, Harty!” said Lucy, “to speak so of sister 
Rosa before you have seen her.” 

_ Before I have seen her!” repeated Harty; “I 

.remember her perfectly; I have not forgotten how I 
used to play—she was my horse—and drive her round 
the house: you were only a little baby then.” 

- “Not so very little,” answered Lucy, pettishly, for her 
brother had made her feel as if it were a disgrace to be 
oung. 

While they were talking, Julia Staples called to walk 
with her to school. Lucy soon told her all about her 
sister's expected return. 

“TJ should not think you would like it,” said Julia. 

“She'll want the nicest of everything for herself, and 

make you Wait on her as if you were her servant.” 

Before they reached’ the school-house Lucy was quite 
sure that Rosa’s coming would make her unhappy. Julia 
Staples had been talking with little thought, but she had 
roused evil feelings in Lucy’s mind which were strangers 
there. She was not naturally envious, but now her heart 
‘burned at the idea that her sister would always be praised, 
and go out with her father, while she would be left at 
home with no one to care for her. Children do not 
think enough of the harm they may do each other by 
idle conversation. Julia might have encouraged Lucy in 
feeling kindly toward her expected sister, and have made 
her look forward to the meeting with pleasure ; but she 
filled her mind with wicked, envious thoughts. 

. Do my young friends ever think whether they have 

roused wrong feelings in their companions? Two 

children can hardly talk together for half an hour 
without having some influence over each other, for 
ge or for evil. The wrong thought that you hav. 

ed in the heart of a child may strengthen, and: C2 
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her to do some very wicked thing when you have for 
 gottcn the conversation. 5 wha 3 

A traveller once took some seeds of a very valuable 
plant with him on a journey. From time to time he cast 
them in the fields as he passed, and when he was far 
away they sprang up, and were a great blessing to the 
- peaple who owned the fields. A wicked traveller might 
have scattered the seeds of poisonous plants, that would 
have grown up to bring sickness and death to all who 
touched them. 

Our life is like a journey, and whenever we talk with 
the people around us, we cast some seeds in their hearts—. 
those which may spring up to bless them, or those which 
may cause them sin and sorrow. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ARRIVAL 


mete OUR sister is to be here at ten o’clock, and 
you must be ready to receive her,” said Mrs. 
Maxwell to Lucy a few days after the occur- 
~__ rences related in the last chapter. | 

. “Shall I put on my white frock ?” asked Lucy. 

_ “Nonsense, child!” was the reply. ‘“Isn’t your 
sister to see you every day from morning to night, in 
whatever you happen to haveon? Go get aclean apron, 
and make your hair smooth ; that is all the dressing little 
girls need.” | 

This idea did not suit Lucy, for she was very anxious 
that her sister should love her, and she thought if she 
vor prettily dressed at first she would be more likely to. 

Oo SO. : 

_ As she looked in the glass while arranging her hair, 
she thought she never had seemed quite so ugly. The 








fact was, she was beginning to have a fretful. expression, 
which was spoiling her face. Lucy had never heard that 
scowls must in time become wrinkles. She was not at 
all pleased with her simple appearance ; but there seemed 
no way for her to wear any ornament—not even a hair- 
ribbon, for her soft light curls were cut so closely, that 
they could only lie like her waxen doll’s, in golden rings 
about her head. 

Lucy was fond of dress, and she would have liked to 
wear jewelry to school, as many of the scholars did; 
but Mrs. Maxwell never allowed it. The little girl hada 
bracelet of her mother's hair, and this she, one morning, 
clasped on her arm under her sleeve, to be worn on the 
outside after she reached school, where Mrs. Maxwell 
could not see it. As she stopped on the road to change 
it, there came a sudden pang into her heart,—she was 
deceiving, and with the gift of her dead mother! per- 
haps that dear mother could see her now, she thought ; 
and hastily putting down her sleeve, she hurried to 
school. 

Though the bracelet was not displayed, and no one 
around her knew that she wore it, she felt guilty and 
unhappy until it was restored to the neat box in which it 
was usually kept. The remembrance of that day checked 
her this morning, as she was about to place on her slender 
finger a ring that had been her mother’s, and in her child- 
like dress she went down to wait for her sister. | 

She found Harty at the front window, but by no means 
in a fit condition to give Rosa a welcome, for his face 
had not been washed since breakfast, and his dark curls 
were, as usual, in wild confusion. He had been cutting 
an arrow, and bits of fine shavings were all over his 
clothes. 

“ Here comes Miss Prim!” he shouted as Lucy 
entered, “as neat as a new pin. For my part, I don’t © 
intend to dress up for Rosa; she’ll have to see me this 
“way, and she may as well get used to it at once. I-co 
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wish she'd come ; I am tired of waiting ; the clock struck 
ten five minutes ago. Hurrah! there’s the carriage |”. 
he cried, and was out of the room in an instant. | 
_ Lucy longed to follow, but she seemed fastened to her 
chair ; there she sat, looking anxiously out of the window, 
as. the carriage entered the yard and drove up to the 
door. | 
~ Her father got out first, and then gave his hand to a 
tall, slender girl, who sprang with one leap to the steps, 
and was locked in Harty’s rough embrace. 

“But where is little Lucy?” she asked, when Harty — 
had ceased to smother her with kisses. 

' The voice was kind and cheerful, and Lucy stepped 
forward, hanging her head, and timidly putting out her 
hand 


Rosa overlooked the little hand, and clasped the bash- 
ful child tenderly in her arms. 

‘Tears came in Lucy's eyes; she could not tell why 
not because she was unhappy, for she felt sure she should 
love her sister. 

‘“*God bless you, my children!” said Dr. Vale; ‘ may 
you be happy together. Rosa, you must be a second | 
mother to our little one-—Lucy, show your sister her 
room. I must leave you now; I must not neglect my 
patients, even to enjoy seeing my children once more 
together.” So saying, he drove from the door. 

Rosa’s room had no gloomy associations to her, for 
she had not been at home at the time of her mother’s 
death, and she only remembered it as the spot where she | 
had enjoyed much sweet conversation with that dear 
mother, now, she trusted, a saint in paradise. 

As her eyes fell on the truthful picture of that lost 
friend, they were dimmed by natural tears, which Were. | 
soon wiped away ; for why should she weep for one — 
whose pure spirit was at rest? 

Rosa was a Christian,—not that she never ai i wrong, 
but it was her chief wish to do right. . 3 
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She had just been confirmed, and felt most anxious to 
do something to serve the Saviour whose follower she 
had professed herself to be. | 

When she received her father’s letter recalling her 
home, she found it hard to obey; for she had been so 
long at her uncle’s that it was a severe trial to leave- his 
family circle,.and to lose his advice, which she knew she 
should so much need to keep her true to the promises 
which she had now taken upon herself. 

Mr. Gillette, with gentle firmness, pointed out to his 
niece that it was her plain duty to return unhesitatingly 
to her father’s house. 

“You wish, dear Rosa,” he said, “to be a true fol- 
lower of the Saviour, and to do something for His 
cause. Go home to your brother and sister, and strive by 
example and kind advice to lead their young hearts to 
Him who will repay all their love. But be careful, my 
child, while you are striving for the good of others, not to 
neglect your own character. Be yourself all that you 
wish to make them.” 

Rosa had returned with a true desire to be of service 
to Lucy and Harty, and she had many plans for their 
welfare. Just now she longed to be alone for a few 
moments, that she might thank her heavenly Father for 
His protecting care during the journey, and ask His 
blessing on her new home. 

Her first impulse was to send the children away; but 
she checked it, and made them quite happy by allowing 
them to assist her in unpacking. Lucy handled every- 
thing very carefully, but Harty made Rosa tremble, by 
his way of tumbling over her collars and ribbons. 

At last all was unpacked but the little box of books, 
which* Harty insisted on opening himself. “Run, get 
my hatchet,” he said to Lucy, who willingly brought it. 

‘This is too small to work with,” said the eager boy, 
: mes a few moments’ exertion ; “ vet me e the large hatchet, 

ucy.” 
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ae again obeyed ; but her brother spoke not a word 
of thanks when she came back, breathless with running. 

This rudeness did not escape Rosa, although she 
hoped it was only occasioned by her brother's absorbing 
anxiety to oblige her, and not his usual manner. 

‘The obstinate nails at last came out, and all the party 
sat down on the floor and began taking out the books, 
‘Harty looked at the titles one after the other, and threw 
them aside with disappointment ; at length he said, im- 
patiently, “‘ Are they allas grave as sermons? I should 
think you were going to be a parson, Rosa.” 

“ Not exactly !” said she, with a merry laugh ; “ but you 
must not be surprised if I preach a little sometimes. 
Then you don’t like my books? I am sorry for that ; 
but I hope we shall have a great deal of pleasure in 
reading them together by-and-bye.” 

“Not I,” answered Harty; “ :y like stories about ship- 
wrecks and great soldiers, and strange and wonderful 
things.” 

“Then here is a book which ought to please you,” 
said Rosa, laying her hands on the beautiful Bible which 
had been Mr. Gillette’s parting gift. ‘‘Do you not love 
to read it?” | i: 

Harty hung his head, and answered,— 

“‘ There are no nice stories in the Bible.” | 

“No nice stories in the Bible!” said Rosa, her face 
flushing at the very idea. She turned the leaves rapidly, 
and began to read the story of Gideon. At first Harty 
looked very indifferent ; but she read in aclear voice and 
animated manner, and by degrees he dropped the books 
which lay on his lap, and leaned his head on his hands, | 
in rapt attention. : 

When she came to the attack on the camp of the 
Midianites, he was ready to join in the shout, “The. 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon !” ; 

“ Where is it? where is it?” asked Harty, when Rosa 
had finished ; “I want to look at it myself.” | : 
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~ She pointed to the place, and promised to find him 
many more interesting stories, that they could read to- 
gether. 

Lucy meanwhile had crept close to Rosa’s side, and © 
laid her hand upon her Jap. ** And there is something to 
interest you too, Lucy,” said Rosa ; “here is the Prodi- 
gal Son, let me read it to you.” 

“ Do! do ! sister Rosa,” said both of the children. 
She needed no urging, and read the short and beautiful 
parable with real feeling. 

- Harty felt touched, he knew not why, but with an 
effort to look unconcerned, he asked, abruptly, “ What 
does it mean, Rosa ?” 

“It teaches us many sweet lessons, dear Harty,” 
answered Rosa; “I cannot well explain them all to you, 
but I know that it is to make us understand that God 
loves us as the father loved his wanderingson. Did you 
notice that he knew the prodigal when he was afar off, 
-and ran to meet him? So God sees when we wish to do 
right, though nobody about us may guess it, and He is 
ready to welcome us to His love. Is it nof strange that 
the holy God should love us so tenderly ?” 

Harty looked wearied, and did not reply. Lucy tried 
to speak, but she was almost weeping, and her lips would 
not move. 

“Come, we must not talk any more,” said Rosa, 
cheerfully. ‘See how the things are all lying about. 
Harty, can you take the box away for me ?” 

He started off, with a sense of relief, and Rosa was 
left alone with her little sister. She kissed the child 
gently, and said, “ You must tell me, some time, why 
those tears come so quickly; I want to know all that 
troubles you, and be your friend.” | 

Lucy only replied by placing her hand in that of her 
sister. Harty now returned, and they all went to work 
busily, and soon arranged the books on the shelves of 
the neat bookcase. 
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“Come, Rosa,” said Harty, “I want to show you: my 
room, and to take you down in the orchard ;” and he 
seized her rather forcibly by the hand. 

The room was still in confusion, and Rosa would have | 
preferred to stay and see her things nicely put away, but 
she contented herself with closing one or two of the 
drawers, and then followed her eager brother. 

Lucy silently went with them, keeping close to her 
sister’s side, now and then looking half lovingly, half 
wistfully, into Rosa’s cheerful face. 

Harty’s room was a curiosity-shop, filled with all kinds 
of odd things that he had gathered together. Mrs. Max- 
well and he had been for a long time at war about the 
birds’ nests, nuts, shells, stones, &c., that he was con- — 
stantly bringing to the house, and leaving about, to the 
great annoyance of the neat housekeeper. 

On several occasions she threw away his carefully 
collected treasures, and at last the young gentleman, in 
great displeasure, went to his father, and asked “if he 
might not be allowed, at least in his own room, to keep 
anything valuable that he found in his walks ?” 

His father consented, and after that his room became 
a perfect museum. Stuffed birds, squirrel-skins, oak-balls, — 
and crooked sticks were ranged on his mantelpiece in a 
kind of order, and his bureau was covered with similar 
specimens. 

From time to time Mrs. Maxwell came herself to dust _ 
among them, though Harty was sure to complain, after: 
such visits, that his treasures had been greatly injured. 

On this particular morning Mrs. Maxwell had been 
peculiarly thorough, on account of the expected arrival; | 
and as Harty entered the room he darted from Rosa, | 
and, carefully taking from the shelf some twigs, with bits .. 
of spiders web attached to them, he angrily exclaimed, _ 
‘‘Old Maxwell has been here, I know! I wish she... 
would let my things alone ! the hateful thing! See here, . 
Rosa, this was a beautiful web, as perfect as it could be; — 
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I brought it in only yesterday morning, when it was all 
strung with dewdrops, and now look at it! Isn't it. 
enough to make any one angry ?” 

_ Rosa looked sorrowfully at her brother, and made no 
reply for a moment; at length she answered, “ Dear 
Harty, you can find another spider's web; but angry 
words once spoken can never be taken back. Won't 
you ‘show me what you have here, and forget your 
trouble ?” | | 

The hasty boy was soon engaged in explaining what 
all the queer-looking things were, and why he valued 
them. In some of them Rosa was much interested: she 
had never seen a.humming-bird’s nest before, and as she 
took the tiny home in her hand, she thought of the kind 
heavenly Father who had taught those little creatures to 
build it with such skill, and had watched the nestlings 
from the time they left the shell until they flew lightly 
away on their brilliant wings. __ 

“What can you be thinking about?” said Harty, as 
shé looked earnestly at the pretty thing. 

“ Pleasant thoughts,” said Rosa, smiling, as she took 
from his hand,a huge locust, with a zw on its back. 

Lucy wondered to see her sister take what seemed to 
her such a frightful thing so calmly in her hand. “ There 
now! I like that!” shouted.Harty, “she handles it like 
a boy. There’s Lucy, she screams if I put such a thing 
near her, if it has been dead a month. Isn't she a 
goose ?” | 

Lucy looked anxiously at Rosa, fearing she would say 
something unkind. 

“Oh yes, she is a little goose,” was the reply, “ but 
such a dear little goose that I am sure I shall.love her 
very much. We must teach her not to be afraid of 
trifles.” “der, 

The timid child clasped Rosa’s hand more closely, 
and inwardly resolved to try to please her sister in 
everything. She even touched with the tip of her finger | 
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a snake’s skin, from which she had always shrunk. 
_ before, as she heard Harty and Rosa admiring it, while 
they handled it freely. * 

‘Some of the specimens which Harty seemed to think 
very precious were uninteresting to Rosa, and some 
were even disgusting ; but she looked at all, and tried to 
discover, the beauties which Harty so eagerly pointed 
out. 

Her uncle had taught her that courtesy is a Christian 
duty, and to be always shown, even to nearest relatives, 
and to those younger than ourselves. 

Harty was delighted, and slapped Rosa on the back 
in token of his pleasure. She winced slightly, but did 
not complain, although his hard hand had left a bruised 
mark in her delicate flesh. 

“‘ You are a glorious girl!” said Harty; “why, if that 
had been Lucy, she would have cried, and said I always 
hurt her.” 

“You forget,” said Rosa, “that Lucy is a delicate 
little girl ; you cannot play with her as you would with a 
boy. You must take care of her, as the knights of old 
guarded their lady-loves, and handle her as carefully as 
you would a humming- bird’s nest.” 

At this Harty laughed and Lucy smiled. 

“Now for the orchard,” cried Harty; and away he 
ran, pulling the girls so rapidly along that they could 
hardly keep from falling down-stairs. : 

A pleasant place was that orchard; the grass was 
fresh and short, and some of the branches of the old 
trees bent almost to the ground. Under these Harty 
had placed wooden seats, and there it was his delight to 
go to study. Very little studying he accomplished, 
though, for his eye wandered at one moment to a ripe 
apple on the topmost bough, and the next toa curious 
insect that was creeping on the trunk near him. wey: 

Rosa placed herself on the rustic seat, and looked. tid 
ward through the waving branches to the clear blue sky 
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above, and a half-smile came over her face, that Harty 
did not understand. He could not guess that sweet 
scene was filling the heart of his sister with love to the 
great Creator. Nor did Lucy understand her any better ; 
but the expression on her sister’s countenance made her 
warm with love towards her. 

Harty soon grew restless, and Bape his companions 
for a race. Away they flew over the soft grass, and 
Rosa was the first to reach the fence which had been 
aftteed upon as the goal; Lucy came next, while fat 
Harty, puffing and panting, brought up the rear. 

“T declare that was not fair,” he began; “ we did not 
start together.” 

“© Never mind,” said Rosa, “we girls ought to be the 
fastest runners, for that is all we can do in danger. Girls 
run, while boys must stand and defend themselves and 
. their sisters.” 

This view of the case suited Harty, and deconGiled 
him to his defeat ; and they continued chatting amicably 
in the orchard until the bell rang for them to prepare 
for dinner.. As they entered the house Mrs. Maxwell 
met them, and looking sternly at Rosa she said, “I 
hoped you were going to set a good example, Miss Rosa, 
to these careless children ; but there I found your room 
all in a mess, while you were out running races. Your 
father has reckoned without his host if he looks to you to 
make them-particular.” 

Rosa knew that it had cost her an effort to leave the 
room in that condition, and that she had done so to 
please her brother. She did not defend herself, how- 
ever, for she saw that it would have been better to make 
him wait a few moments. 

Hastening up-stairs, she soon found a place for every- 
thing, and put everything in its place ; and as she did so, 
she resolved not to let her anxiety to win the affection 
of her brother and sister lead her astray. 

Dr. Vale looked very happy when he sat down to. 
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dinner with his family about him. He was pleased with . 
-Rosa’s easy, cheerful manner, and delighted to see Lucy’s 
face lighted with smiles, and Harty doing his best to act 
the gentleman. And acting it was, for anything like 
politeness was far from being habitual with him. 
When they rose from the table, Dr. Vale led his eldest 
daughter to her room, and, entering it, closed the door. 
Rosa inwardly thanked Mrs, Maxwell for the hint that 
had made her have it in readiness for such a visitor. _ 
The doctor walked towards the portrait, and gazed"a 
it a few moments in silence; then turning to Rosa, he 
said with some emotion, “‘ You do not, I fear, remember 
your mother distinctly, my child. This portrait I have had 
copied from the miniature which is most precious to me, 
and it is a faithful likeness. God gave her those fault- 
less features from her cradle, but their angelic expression 
grew and deepened as her soul became more holy, until 
that was the wonderful charm that fixed the attention of 
all who beheld her. I have had this lifelike image of 
your mother placed where it will be ever near you, that 
it may remind you of the part that you must act to the 
dear children. Rosa, in my inmost heart I adore the 
God who made me, I love the Saviour who redeemed’ 
me, but these are feelings on which I cannot speak.” 
The doctor trembled with the strength of his emotions 
as he went on, “From childhood I was taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, and trained to virtue, but religion was 
made an awful subject, to be seldom ‘approached ; and 
now, when I would speak freely to my children: of the 
feelings that throng my heart, it is impossible! I look 
to you, Rosa, to lead them, as their gentle mother would 
have done, to their Saviour’s side. May God bless and 
assist you in your task; pray earnestly to Him to watch 
over you and guide you, and you cannot fail. And now, 
dearest, never think me cold or stern when I am silent. 
My professional cares often weigh so heavily upon. me 
that I notice’ but little what is passing around me, but 
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nothing can so absorb my mind as to make me indif- 
ferent to the welfare of my children. Come to me with 
all that troubles you, and you shall find a father’s heart, 
though perhaps a faltering tongue.” 

The doctor pressed his daughter to his bosom, kissed 
her forehead, and left the room. 

Rosa could not understand her father’s feelings, for 
her uricle spoke on religious subjects with the same ease 
as of his ordinary employments; indeed, they were so . 
mingled with all his thoughts, that he was almost uncon- 
scious of touching upon them. One thing she did 
understand, that her father had the highest interest of 
his children near to his heart, and that noble heart was 
devoted to its Lord. 

As soon as he had left the room she fell on her knees 
to implore the God of all good to strengthen her for the 
great task that was before her, and to enable her 
to set such an example as the children might safely 
follow. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


Batam N about half an hour there was a gentle tap at 
Nw Rosa’s door. It was Lucy, who entered 
timidly, and going towards Rosa, said, blush- 
~ ing, “ Don’t mind Mrs. Maxwell, dear; she 
often speaks that way to me, when she don't mean 
ony ung i 
“ Mind her! no and yes, she will not worry me, but I 
stall be glad to have some one to make me rememt 
£0 be neat at all times. _Where’s Harty?” said Rosa. 
He's getting ready to go to the woods ; he wants you 
*6'go with him.” | 
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“With all my heart,” answered Rosa, “Are we to go 

now ?” 
Yes, as soon as we can put on our bonnets,” said 
Lucy, as she went to her room to get her things. She 
put on a pair of thin slippers, although she knew they 
were to cross a damp meadow, for she could not make 
up her mind to wear the thick boots that were so much 
more suitable. 

Lucy had certain articles of dress, which it gave her 
great pleasure to wear, and these shoes were among the 
favourites. Many a cold and sore throat they had 
cost her, but her vanity was not overcome, even by such 
consequences. 

Hand in hand the three children walked merrily along, 
chatting as pleasantly as if they had not been parted for 
years. 

Rosa and Harty declared that they liked to step on 
the soft meadow, that it was like a rich carpet that 
yielded to their feet. Their shoes were so thick that 
they did not feel the dampness, and they had no idea 
how uncomfortable Lucy was, in her thin slippers 
thoroughly soaked with the moisture. 

They soon entered the woods, where the tall trees 
grew so close together that they almost shut out the 
pleasant sunlight. Here Rosa found so much to admire 
that she was constantly exclaiming with delight. She 
had not lived in the country since her childhood, and 
there was a charm in everything that met her eyes. 
Sometimes she was struck with new beauties, and some- 
times she was reminded of bygone days. 

“Do you remember, Harty,” she said, “ how we came 
here together, when you were a little bit of a boy, and 
made’ a house under that tree for my doll to lie in? 
And have you forgotten when we were gathering chest- 
nuts just here, and I found I had lost my shawl, and 
how we hunted, and found it at last hanging on the fence 
by the meadow 2” : 
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- Harty remembered these and many other occasions 
when he had enjoyed rambles with his sister, and they 
continued calling the past to mind, until poor Lucy felt 
quite sad that she knew nothing of what caused them so 
much pleasure. She grew silent, and at last withdrew 
her hand from Rosa as she thought, “ Yes, it will be as 
Julia Staples: said, Harty and Rosa will go together, and 
not care for me.’ 

The sun was just setting when they drew near home 
en their return. They had taken a long walk, but Lucy 
had not recovered her spirits, although Rosa, perceiving 
that she was not happy, had done all in her power to: 
amuse her. 

Lucy felt half inclined to laugh and enjoy herself 
occasionally, but then the wicked, jealous thought would 
come up in her mind, and she grew grave again, and 
coldly answered her sister’s cheerful remarks. 

They had walked through the woods quite round to 
the back of the house, and were almost to the pleasant 
orchard, when they came to a wide brook, which they 
must cross to reach the bypath that led to the house. A 
single plank was placed across the stream. Harty ran 
gaily over, and went up the hill on the other side without 
looking behind him. 

“Let me lead you over,” said Rosa, kindly offering 
her hand to her little sister. 

. “J had rather go by myself,” answered Lucy, sullenly, — 
and placed her foot on the plank. She walked tremblingly- 
on until she was half over, then the plank shook a little; 
and she grew frightened, swayed from side to side, lost 
her balance, and fell into the brook. 

Lucy’s shriek attracted the attention of Harty, who. 
was by this time some distance up the hill, and he 
hastened towards her ; but she had scarcely sunk In the 
water before Rosa had leaped from the bank and. caught 
her'in her arms. 

. The stream was rapid, and the fearless gin could, 
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hardly have kept her footing had she not caught hold of 
the plank above with one hand, while with the other she 
carried the half-fainting Lucy. > 

They reached the opposite side in safety, and Harty 
was there to assist them in climbing the bank. Great 
tears stood in his eyes, not from fright for Lucy, but from 
_ admiration of Rosa’s courage. 

“You are a sister worth having !” were his first words. 
“ How I wish you were a boy!” 

Poor Lucy, what pain these words gave her! Although 
she had been in such danger, Harty only thought of 
Rosa. 

The true-hearted sister, meanwhile, was lifting her 
thoughts in thankfulness to Him who had enabled her 
to save the life of the child. 

Lucy was too weak to walk home, and Rosa and Harty 
formed a lady-chair with their arms, and carried her safely 
up the hill, Rosa laughing at their ridiculous appearance 
in their wet clothing, for she had plunged into the stream 
up to her neck. 

‘Here we are, all safe and sound!” shouted Harty, 
as Mrs. Maxwell came out to meet the strange-looking 


party. 

“A pretty-looking set youare! Do not.come into the 
house in that condition,” was Mrs. Maxwell’s reply. 
** Pray where have you been?” she continued, “I 
wonder if we are to have such doings always ?” 

Rosa gently but firmly replied that Lucy had been in 
great danger, and she thought she ought to be undressed 
immediately and placed in a warm bed. - 

There was something in Rosa’s quiet, dignified manner 
that awed Mrs. Maxwell; she came forward and took 
Lucy from their arms without another word, while Rosa 
hastened to her room to put herself in order to wait upon 
her sister. In a few moments she was neatly dressed, 
and standing by Lucy’s bedside. | 

_ Dr Vale had returned, and having heard trom Harty 
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an account of the matter, was soon with his little daughter. 
He ordered a warm draught to be administered, and said 
he did not think she needed any other medicine, as she 
seemed not to be really PEE, only much agitated by 
the fright. 

Tenderly—how tenderly |—he kissed the little girl, as 
he thought how near he had been to losing his pet ; and 
how he praised Rosa’s promptness in saving her from the 
death with which she had been threatened ! 

Lucy could not thank her sister, for she felt guilty as 
she remembered the unkind, suspicious thoughts that 
were in her mind when the accident happened. She 
shuddered at the idea that she might have died while her 
spirit was so unfit to go into the presence of the holy 
God. 
She felt that she had been very wicked, and she could 
not believe that God would pardon her. 

“JT know I shall be very ill,” she said to herself, 
“ because I was so naughty ; and may be I shall die, and 
then nobody would care, and Harty and Rosa would be 
just as happy.” 

This last thought checked her half-formed resolution to 
tell her sister o. her wrong 1eelings, and she turned away 
from the kind face that was bending down to her, and 
said,— 

“JT. wish you would go away, I had rather be alone.” 

Rosa did go, but only to the door of her own room 
that was opposite ; there she placed her chair, that she 
might be near if Lucy should be lonely or want anything, 
little thinking what was im her sister’s heart, 

Lucy lay very still all the evening ; Rosa thought she - 
was sleeping, and did not disturb her. During those 
long, dark hours, Rosa was not sad. She had many 
pleasant thoughts. She liked to be alone sometimes, for 
then she could more fully realize that God was with her. 

Nine o'clock came, yet Rosa did not like to leave her 
sister ; often during the evening she had stolen to her 
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side to see if she were still sleeping. Once she stooped — 
and kissed her; then Lucy longed to throw her arms around 


the neck of the kind watcher, and say that she had not 
been asleep ; but something kept her silent. 

At ten the doctor came in. Rosa stole softly down- 
stairs and told him how quiet the little girl had been 
during the evening. “ But, dear father,” she said, “I do 
not like to leave her alone to-night. May I not have her 
in my bed, where I shall be sure to know if she wakes 
and wants anything ? e 

“‘ Certainly, dear,” was the father’s reply, “and I will 
carry her myself carefully, that she may not wake. She 


is too heavy for you to lift, though you did take her so . 


nobly through the water, my darling.” 

The doctor took the little girl gently in his arms ; she 

‘did not seem to awake, but oh! how guilty she felt all 
the time, to think that she had cherished harsh feelings 
towards one who wished to be so kind to her! and how 
ashamed she felt that she was even then deceiving ! but 
she had not the courage to open her eyes and say that it 
was all pretence. 

Rosa covered her very carefully, and placed her head 
comfortably on the pillow, and then began to move about 
noiselessly, preparing for the night. Lucy half opened 
her eyes and watched her sister as she combed her long 
hair, and brushed her white teeth, without seeming to 
think what she was about. Once she went towards the 
glass, and then Lucy looked to see if there was not a 
glance of vanity, such as she was sure she should have 
given if she had thought herself alone; but no, Rosa 
seemed as unconscious of the sweet face reflected there 
as of the picture on the wall. 

_ Lucy was just closing her eyes, thinking her bedfellow 
was about to lie down beside her, when Rosa threw her 
wrapper round her, and taking her small Bible, sat down 
to read. She did not once raise her eyes or move while 
she was reading, yet Lucy could see that her expression 


rh 
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changed from time to time, as if she were very much 
interested. There was a sweet peacefulness on her 
countenance as she closed the book, and Lucy resolved 
to open at the mark the next morning, that she might 
read herself what had had so pleasant an effect. 

While she was thus thinking she was suddenly roused 
by murmured tones, as of some one talking in a low voice. 
She looked up, and saw that Rosa was kneeling, with her 
eyes raised, and praying earnestly in a low voice. Lucy 
was almost startled, Rosa seemed so really to be speak- 
ing to some one, and she involuntarily looked about to 
see if there were any one in the room. 

She had been so long accustomed to merely saying 

rayers herself, that she had almost forgotten that prayer 
1s always speaking to God. 

By degrees she rose in the bed and leaned eagerly for- 
ward to catch the words, which were scarcely audible as 
she lay on the pillow. 

She heard her sister earnestly ask pardon for the sins 
she had just been confessing, while she thanked her 
heavenly Father with the confidence of a child for His 
free forgiveness; and then she prayed—oh, how earnestly ! 
—that God would enable her to watch over her brother 
and sister, and lead them to the dear Saviour, the only 
source of real happiness, and for whose ote she knew all 
her petitions would be granted. 

Before she rose she begged to be enabled to remember 
that the Saviour was beside her through the dark night, 
to preserve her from all harm, and understand her every 
thought, should she be wakeful or terrified. 

As Rosa finished her prayer, Lucy sank down in the bed, 
overcome with awe. God was really in the room; Rosa 
had spoken to Him, and seemed to know that He had 
heard her. What must His pure eye have seen in her 
“own heart!—how much that was wrong! Could He 
| be Nba ? 

n a few moments the light was extinguished, and Rosa 





was at her sister’s side. She lay very still at first, that 
she might not waken the sleeper, but very soon a little 
hand was laid in hers, and Lucy gently whispered, “ Dear 
Rosa, do you really think the Saviour is near us?” 

Rosa was startled to find her companion awake, but 
she took the little hand instantly, and said, “ Yes, dear 


Lucy, He is with us always.” 
“ Doesn’t it make you afraid,” said Lucy, “ to think 


so?” 
*“‘ Afraid to think He is near us, dearest? Why, He 
is our best friend. Do not you love Him, Lucy?” 
Lucy began to sob, and said at last that it always 
frightened her to think about such things ; and she never 
_ did, unless something reminded her that she must die. 
“* My dear little sister,” said Rosa, ‘‘God loves you: 
you need not be afraid of Him if you really wish to please 


Him.” 
“ But I can’t please Him; I can’t do right,” sobbed 


Lucy. 

“I know you cannot,” Rosa replied ; “ but He will 
forgive you for Jesus’ sake, and help you, if you ask 
Him.” 

“But I forget all about it,” said Lucy. | 

“It is.very hard to remember at first that God is 
always with you, and you are trying to be His child. I 
know, dear Lucy, that you must wish to love and serve 
the kind heavenly Father who has done so much for you ; 
begin to-night ; ask Him to make you His child, and to 
take care of you until He gives you another day. ’ 

Lucy made no answer, but in silence she did as her 
sister had advised, and God, who seeth all hearts, received 
and answered her simple petition. 

The few words that Rosa had said dwelt in her mind. 
“God loves you,” she thought again and again, as she 
lay in her quiet bed ; and when her eyes closed in sleep, 
it was with the remembrance that the God who loved het 


was near to watch over her. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 





Si eae morning came, and the sun was fairly 
. risen before either of the little girls was awake. 
Rosa was the first to open her eyes; she 
~ would willingly have taken another nap, but 
the first stanza of a morning hymn occurred to her mind, 
and-she remembered her resolution to overcome her 
laziness. 
As she repeated,— 


‘¢ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run ; 
Shake off dull sloth, and early ise, 
To pay thy morning sacrifice,” 


she got up very carefully, that she might not rouse her 
sister. ‘I will let the child sleep a little longer,” she said 
to herself, “ for she is so pale, I don’t believe she 1s quite 
well.” 

It. was a beautiful morning ; the fields and orchards were 
bright with the sunshine, and the birds seemed singing 
even more happily than usual; and as they hopped from 
bough to bough, they put their little heads on one side, 
and looked wisely out of their bright eyes, as if they 
meant to say, We know that it is a Sunday morning, and 
are sure that no one will harm us on this blessed day. 

As soon as Rosa had dressed herself neatly, and 
finished her usual devotions, she stepped lightly down- 
stairs to enjoy the fresh air. As she walked in the 
garden, the conversation she had had with Lucy the 
evening before passed through her mind. What her 
uncle had said to her about being useful to her own 
family seemed about to be realized. “ Poor little Lucy!" 
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she thought, “may God help me to lead the dear child in 
the right path.” 

Harty heard Rosa’s footsteps in the garden, and was 
soon at her side. “Here, brother, is something for 
your museum,” was her greeting; and she pointed to a 
chrysalis which hung on a low rose-twig by the path. 
“Ts it not beautiful? Just look at the silver spots.” 

“It is a capital specimen,” answered Harty, as he 
- carefully broke the little branch to which it was fastened. 
“I wonder what kind of a butterfly it will be? Rosa,” 
he added, “when I heard you were so pious, I did not 
think you would like such things.” 

“Not like the beautiful things God has made!” - 
exclaimed Rosa; “why, I love to look at every little 
object in nature, and think that our heavenly Father 
planned it and made it so perfect. It seems easy to 
. believe that He notices all our little joys and troubles, 
when we see that even the smallest insect is made with 
such care.” 

As Rosa spoke her eyes sparkled, and she looked 
around her as if every object which was in sight was a 
proof to her of the love of the kind Creator. Harty 
mgde no answer, but looked thoughtfully at the cys : 
as they entered the house together. a 

- The breakfast-bell was ringing, and they met Lucy in 
the hall. She glanced shyly towards her sister, half 
conscious of the conversation of the evening before. 
Rosa kissed the little girl cordially, and, hand in hand, 
they went to the table. 

“Perhaps Miss Rosa had better pour out coffee,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, stiffly, to the doctor, as the children came 
‘In, 

“‘Would you like it, Rosa?” asked her father. | 

Rosa saw that Mrs. Maxwell looked displeased, and in 
a moment it passed through her mind that may be she 
would not like to give up the place she had held so long, 
to one so young as herself, and she quickly said > - 
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I could not suit you as well as Mrs. Maxwell does; she 
has made tea for you a great while.” 

“A long time, dear child,” said the doctor; and his 
thoughts went back to the days when his delicate wife 
sat opposite him, her sweet face growing paler each 
morning, until at last her weak hands could no longer do 
their office, and Mrs. Maxwell took her place. 

Rosa knew of what her father must be thinking, and 
she did not, speak for several minutes. At length she 
said, “Is old Mr. Packard any better to-day, father?” 

“T have not seen him yet,” was the reply. ‘I shall 
have to make a round of visits this morning,” continued 
the doctor, “so I shall not have the pleasure of taking 
my tall daughter to church to-day; I leave that to 
Harty. 

Harty looked very proud at the idea of waiting on his 
sister. Little Lucy listened in vain to hear something 
said about her forming one of the party. She resolved 
at least to get ready, and perhaps no one would object 
her going. 

When they rose from the breakfast-table, Rosa went:bd:. 
her room, thinking she should have a quiet hour to hers. 
self before it was time to prepare for the church, ‘but 
Lucy and Harty followed her. The rules had been very 
strict at Mrs. Gillette’s ; the young ladies seldom visited 
each other in their bedrooms, and then never entered 
without knocking. : . 

The freedom with which her brother and sister went in 
and out of her apartment was already an annoyance to 
Rosa, and her first impulse was to send them away, that 
she might read her Bible alone, as she had intended. 
Then her Confirmation vow came to her remembrance. 
She had promised “to love her neighbour as herself, to 
do unto others as she would they should do unto her.” 
Would she like to be sent away from a person she loved ? 
and was it not a part of her duty to make those around 
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her happy? Her first impulse was conquered, and she 

- turned cheerfully to the children, who felt uncomfortable 
for a moment, they hardly knew ‘why, and said, ‘‘ Come, 
let us sit here by the window; I am going to ‘read, and 
you shall listen to me, if you please.” 

They looked delighted. Lucy dropped upon a. low 
footstool by her sister’s side, and Harty stood watching 
eagerly to see what was to be the chosen book. He 
seemed disappointed when Rosa took up her little Bible, 
and shook his head when she asked him if he would not 
take the vacant chair beside her. 

She began to read in the fifth chapter of Mark, “ And, 
behold, there cometh one of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name; and when he saw Him [Jesus], he fell 
at His feet, and besought Him greatly, saying, My little 
daughter lieth at the point of death: I pray Thee, come 
and lay Thy hands on her, that she may be healed; and 
she shall live.” 

Rosa had taken great pains to learn to read properly 
and pleasantly, for her uncle had told her that to be an 
agreeable reader was one way of being useful. Now her 
voice was sweet and natural, and she seemed herself so 
interested, that Lucy caught her spirit even before the 
*‘ little daughter” was mentioned ; but at these words her 
attention was fixed, and she listened eagerly to hear what 
was to follow. 

Harty, meanwhile, stood rolling the corner of the neat 
white curtain in his ‘hands, which were not particularly 
clean, and looking undecidedly about him. When Rosa 
finished the sentence he hurried from the room, saying, 
“T’m going to see my chickens.” 

She glanced at the soiled curtain, and then at Harty 

-as he closed the door ; for a moment she looked fretted, _ 

utit was only amoment ; a sweet smile took the place of 
a mu«half-formed frown, and she went on with the reading. 
would wy had heard the story before of the raising of the 
to one sdaughter, but now it seemed quite new to her, and 
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her eyes were bright with wonder and pleasure as her 
sister closed the book. 

“ Rosa,” she said, “‘I should like to have been that 
little girl.” 

“Why?” said Rosa, stooping to put back the hair 
which had fallen on the child’s forehead. | 
- “* Because—because,” answered Lucy, “ because she 
must have been so glad to be alive again. I wonder 
what she said when they told her all that had happened P” 

‘‘T hope she thanked the kind Saviour, and learned to 
love Him very dearly.” 

“How sorry she must have been that the Saviour 
could not stay and live at her home, and take care of her 
always !” said Lucy. 

“Lucy,” said Rosa, “the same thing may happen to 
you as to that ‘little’ girl; but after Christ has said to 
you, ‘ Arise,’ you may live with Him always.” 

Lucy looked half frightened, and answered, ‘I don’t 
understand you. I should have to die first ;” and she 
shuddered at the thought. 

“No, you may have Christ with you always without 
dying, but you cannot see Him. He will take care of 
you, and you can speak to Him, and He will do what 
you ask Him. If you remember that He loves you and is. 
ever at your side, when you come to die it will seem like 
Opening your eyes to see the kind friend who has been so 
long with you.” 

Lucy's eyes filled with tears, and in her heart she 
wished that. she loved the Saviour as Rosa seemed 
to. ‘*I will try and remember that He is with me,” 
she said to herself, and for the first time the idea was 
pleasant to her. Before, she had only thought of God as 
seeing her when she was doing wrong, and it had always 
been a very painful thought to her. 

Rosa continued reading, but not aloud, and Lucy laid 
her head on her lap, and many secret thoughts and gqod 
resolutions passed. through the child’s mind. 
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Many minutes had passed when Lucy started up, 
- saying, “ There goes the church bell; it is time to get 
ready.” 
Rosa quietly laid aside her book, and took out her 
bonnet, while Lucy flew to get what she called her 
is Sunday clothes.” 

“Why do you change your dress, Lucy?” asked Rosa. 
“That you have on is a pretty calico, and very clean.” 

Lucy had a little silk dress in her hand, of which she 
was very fond, and a belt-ribbon and buckle that had 
been her mother’ s, which she generally wore with it. 
‘Wear this old thing!” she said, looking contemptuously 
at the neat calico; “I don’t believe Julia Staples would 
speak to me if I should. She has a beautiful pink barége, 
and a scarf just like her mother’s, that she always wears 
on Sunday. But what makes you look so grave, Rosa? 
‘I won’t wear my silk dress if you don’t like it. Perhaps 
you, would like my white one better?” 

“The dress is very pretty,” answered Rosa, “ but I 
am sorry to have my little sister think so much of what 
she is to put on when she is going to church.” 

_ The tears were always near to Lucy’s eyes, and now 
they overflowed in an instant at Rosa’s serious manner, | 

JT don’t think you meant any harm, dear. I did not 
intend to vex you. Uncle Gillette has often told me 
that church was no place for the display of handsome 
clothing ; he says we ought to wear such things in God's 
house as will be least likely to take our own attention 
and that of other people from the purpose for which we 
ought to go there. Come, you will not be ashamed to 
wear your calico, for it 1s very much like mine, and we 
shall be dressed alike, as it is pleasant for sisters to be.” 

This thought quite consoled Lucy, and she finished 
getting ready without another frown. She had taken a 
new pair of blue gloves in her hand, thinking at the 
time she should like Julia Staples to see them, when she 
remembered what Rosa had just said about attracting 
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the attention of others in church, and laid them aside 
for a less conspicuous pair. 

Mrs. Maxwell had some very sensible ideas about 
dress, but she had thought best, for economy, to make 
over much of Mrs. Vale’s. clothing for Lucy, which was 
not at all suitable for her. These identical blue gloves 
had belonged to Lucy’s mother, and had long been laid 
aside until her hands should be large enough to wear them. 
Mrs. Maxwell now thought they would do, although a 
little too loose ; ‘“‘ But that is no matter,” she said, as she 
gave them to Lucy; “nobody will notice them on a child.” 

Rosa and Lucy were quite ready, when Harty came 
running into the room, his hair in its usual tumbled 
state, and his coat dusty and torn. ‘Oh! I have had 
such a chase,” he said; “ one of my ‘ bantys’ got out, 
and I had to jump over the fence and chase him all 
over the orchard before I could catch him. And see 
here, where I tore my coat putting him back in the coop. 
Why, you are all ready ; is it church-time ?” 

“Yes indeed,” answered Lucy, “and I hate to be late, 
people all look at you so.” 

“I hate to be late too,” said Harty, “you lose half 
the fun. I do like to watch the people come in. There’s 
old Mr. Jeffrey, he walks on his tip-toes, and holds his 
hat before him, as if he-was a beggar-man. I should like 
to chuck a button into it some time, from the gallery. 
And then Af1ss Julia Staples, how she swings up the aisle!” 

“ Harty! Harty!” interrupted Rosa, “don’t talk so. 
It is time for you to get ready; do hurry.” 

“Never mind me,” said Harty, “vou walk on, and. 
I can catch up with you; it won’t take me a minute to 
change my coat—these trousers will do.” 

_ “But, Harty, you will have to brush your hair and 
your shoes, and wash yourself. It would not be re- 
spectful to the place where you are going, to enter in 
such a plight.” ae 

~ “ Pshaw!” said Harty, angrily, 





I will not go at all; 
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you can find your way, with little Lucy to open the door 
for you,” | 

Rosa was tempted to leave him, for she, too, distked 
to be late at church, but not for either of the reasons 
that had been mentioned. She liked to be in her seat 
before the service commenced, that she might have time 
to collect her thoughts, and be quite ready to join with 
the congregation in the solemn worship of God. 

““ My brother ought not to stay at home,” she thought ; 
“it will be better to wait for him, even if we are late.” 
“Come, Harty,” said she, encouragingly, “we will help 
you, and you will soon be ready.” 

Lucy was despatched to the kitchen for the shoes that 
had been blacked, for Harty’s cap, pocket handkerchief, 
another clean collar, &c.; 1n short, she had so many 
things to run for, that she stopped on the landing, so 
weary that she was glad to take breath. There Mrs. 
Maxwell met her, and said, “ Take off those things, 
Lucy Vale; you ought not to think of going to church 
after the ducking you got yesterday. Your papa didn’t 
say you might go; I noticed it this morning!” 

“ But I am quite well,” pleaded Lucy. a q think he 
would let me go if he were at home.” 

* But he is not at home. This afternoon you can ask 
him. Go now and undress as fast as you can.” With- 
out another word Mrs. Maxwell passed down-stairs. | 

Lucy dropped down upon the lowest step, and began. 
to cry bitterly. — 

“ Ready at last!” shouted Harty; “now, Lucy, my =% 
prayer-book. 4 

“But no Lucy came. Rosa and Harty came towards 
her, and were astonished to see the face so sunny a 
moment before now wet with tears. 

“What is the matter?” asked Rosa; “have you hurt 
yourself?” - 

“No!” sobbed Lucy, “ but Mrs. Maxwell says I must 
not go to churth.” 
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“Pooh! Is that all, cry-baby?” said Harty; “ why, 
you are not always so fond of church-going.” 

This was true, for Lucy often stayed away from church 
for very slight exeuses when Mrs. Maxwell did not oblige 
her to go; but on this particular morning she wanted to 
go with her sister, whom she was beginning to love very 
dearly. 

“‘ But why mustn’t you go?” asked Rosa, 

“ Because I got into the water yesterday, and Mrs. 
Maxwell says I am ill.” 

“Vou are well enough to go, I am sure,” rose to 
Rosa’s lips ; but she did not say it, for she remembered 
that it was Lucy’s duty to obey Mrs. Maxwell, and she 
ought not to encourage her to rebel. “ Never mind, 
dear, perhaps papa will think best to let you go out this 
afternoon. You can stay in my room this morning, and 
perhaps you will like to do as I do sometimes when I 
stay at home. Read over the service for the day, and 
then you will be joining with the people at church, 
although you are all alone and so far away. Don’t 
cry any more ; we shall not be gone long. Good-bye!” 
Lucy looked cheered and kissed her sisteft, and then 
watched to see her go out at the gate. 

Harty was rather glad that Lucy could not go. It 
would have been hard to say why, but he never liked 
to take Lucy anywhere with him. Perhaps he thought 
it made him appear more like a mere boy to have his 
little sister by his side, or perhaps he thought she was 
not fit to associate with so wise a gentleman as himself. 

If his sister Rosa had felt as ungenerously and un- 
kindly to those younger than herself, she would have at 
least laughingly refused the arm which he offered her as . 
she went down the walk. But she took the arm, 
although she had to stoop a little in doing so, and 
talked with her brother as if he really were the man he 
was trying to appear. | 

As Harty was thus honoured, he looked back 





éiinphantly: at poor ‘Tuy, who was still watching 

them. A pang of envy shot through the heart of the 
little girl. Julia Staples’s evil words came to her mind ; 
the bad seed was springing up. “Rosa and Harty will 
always be together ; they won’t care for me,” she thought. 
But good seed had been sown by Rosa, and it, too, now 
sprang up. ‘God loves me,” thought the little girl ; “ if 
I try to please Him I shall be happy.” 

She rose and went into her own pretty room; slowl 
she laid aside her bonnet, and neatly folded her Taal. 
She put everything carefully i in its proper place, and felt 
a new pleasure in doing so; for it was her duty, 
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MTHE house was very still, and as Lucy moved 
f} about she was half startled at the sound of 
her own footsteps. Presently she heard a 
™ little stir in the distant kitchen. ‘ There, old 
Betsy i is at home,” she thought; “she will hear if any- 
body comes in.” Quite reassured at the idea that she 
was not alone in the house, Lucy went into her sister’s 
room to sit, for she fancied that it was more pleasant 
than her own: and then all Rosa’s books were there’; 
perhaps she might like to look at some of them. 

The neat Bible was on the table; she took it up. 
‘“ Rosa, from her uncle Gillette,” was written on the 
blank leaf, and before it were several sentences, over 
which Lucy studied for some time before she could - 
make them out, for she could not read writing very ~ 
easily. They were as follows :—‘‘ Remember, when 
you open this book, that God is with you, that He 
is speaking” to you. Remember to ask God to bless — 
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to you what you read. When you close the book, think 
over what you have been reading,’and take the first 
opportunity of practising it.” 

As Lucy read the first sentence a feeling of awe stole 
over her; and she almost trembled to think how often 
she had carelessly opened the word of God, and hurried 
ovér its sacred pages. Now she reverently turned to the 
place where her sister had left the mark the evening 
before. The story of the storm on the Sea of Galilee 
caught her eye; as she read it with interest she felt sure 
that it must have been that sweet narrative that had so 
fixed Rosa’s attention when she watched her from the 
quiet bed. 

Lucy repeated, again and again, the words of the 
blessed Saviour, “ Why are ye so fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” They seemed addressed to her by the kind 
Friend who stilled the tempest, and who, Rosa had said, 
would be ever with her to take care of her, if she would 
love Him, and strive to be truly His child. “TI will, I 
will love Elim, and try to please Him,” she said, half 
aloud. “I should never be afraid if I were sure He 
would watch over me.” 

Rosa’s hint about reading over the service then came 
to her mind. She took up the Prayer-book, and read 
the verses with which the Morning Service commences ; 
some of them she did not quite understand, but when she 
came to “I will arise and go to my father, and say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and in Thy 
sight ; I am no more worthy to be called Thy son,” she 
was reminded of the day when her sister had read to her 
the sweet parable from which those words are taken, and 
how she had said that one purpose of the parable was to 
show how willing God is to receive all those who really 
come to Him. Again her purpose strengthened to be His 
child, who could so freely forgive. 

Lucy had read over the same service almost every 
Sunday since she had been able to read, and could now 
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find all the places without assistance ; but she’had hardly 
noticed many parts of it, and to some she had listened 
while they were repeated by others as if she had no part 
in the matter. Now the exhortation, “ Dearly beloved 
brethren, the Scripture moveth us in sundry places,” 

seemed so direct and simple, that she wondered she 
could ever have heard it without feeling for how im- 
portant a purpose she had come into the house of God. 

With a strange feeling of solemnity she knelt down and 
began to repeat the confession aloud. The words were 
so simple and natural, and so true of herself, that she 
seemed rather to be speaking what had long been in her 
heart than repeating what had been spoken by many 
voices around her from Sunday to Sunday, while she 
thoughtlessly glanced on the page, or let her mind wander 
to other things. As she said, ‘“ We have done those 
. things that we ought not to have done,” little faults she 
had corfimitted—acts known only to _ herself—came 
thronging on her memory: among these painful recol- 
lections was the lie she had told about the light the 
morning after the thunderstorm. ‘The whole fearful 
scene of that night came back to her; again she seemed 
standing, trembling and alone, in the entry, while the 
incessant lightning appeared to threaten her with instant 
death. So long she dwelt on these circumstances, that 
she quite forgot that she was on her knees, speaking to 
the mighty God of heaven. Suddenly it flashed upon ' 
her, and she started up, as if she feared He would 
immediately punish her for seeming to be praying while 
her thoughts weregar away. Lucy had begun to realize 
that prayer is something more than merely repeating a 
form of words. 

The little girl had hardly risen from her knees hefore 
there was a ring at the office door. She set off imme- 
diately to save Betsy the trouble of coming up-stairs, for 
the poor old woman suffered terribly with rheumatism, 
and Lucy knew it gave her great pam to move about, 
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“JT will go, Betsy,” she called as she passed the staircase, 
and then hastened into the office. 

A ragged Irishman was standing at the door; Lucy 
was almost afraid to turn the key, lest he should lay hold 
of her with his hard, roug’ hands: she felt inclined to 
call out to him to go away, as the doctor was not at 
home ; but she thought of the misery that giving way to 
her fear of Mrs. Tappan’s dog had cost her, and. her 
father’s reproof, and she resolved that no poor sufferer 
should go uncared for because she was afraid to speak 
to a man in ragged clothes. 

She threw the door wide open, and was quite relieved 
when the Irishman took off his hat, and asked her very 
respectfully, “Is the doctor in?” 

“He is not,” answered Lucy, promptly ; “ where shall 
I tell him to call?” 

“Sure and it’s jist down the lane, forninst Bradget- 
O'Brady’s ; he can’t miss it, for isn’t it the poorest bit of 
roof in the place? and tell him to come quick, if you 
plase, Miss,” 

The man turned to go away, but Lucy called after 
him, not at all satisfied that the direction would be suffi- 
cient. “ What is your name?” she asked. “I want to 
put it down on the slate for my father.” 

‘““Tt’s Owen M'‘Grath, plase you, and don’t be afther 
stopping me, for who will be minding the baby, and the 
mother so sick, while I am jist talking here?” So 
saying, he hurried from the door. 

Lucy had very little idea how the name was to be spelt, 
but she put it down as well as she#ould, the direction 
and all, and looked at it quite proudly when it was done. 
It was neatly written ; but oh, the spelling! ~ 

“Who was that, Miss Lucy ?” called Betsy. 

— “ An Trishman with a queer name ; he says he lives by 
Bridget O’Brady’s,” was the reply. 

“Qh, dreadful ! 1” shouted Betsy; “ why, Miss Lucy, 
they’ve ‘got the small-pox in all them dirty little houses: 
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you've ketched it for certain. Go take off every rag of 
clothes you’ve got on, and throw them into the tub there 
in the yard; I don’t know who'll wash ’em. I am sure 
I should not want to touch 'em with a broomstick.” __ 

Poor Lucy, pale and trembling, ran up-stairs and did 
as Betsy had advised. Even in the midst of her fnght 
she could not help thinking that she was glad it was her 
calico, not the favourite silk, that she happened to have 
on, since she must thrust it into the water, to lie there till 
some one should dare to remove it. ‘ 

The happy birds were still singing about the pretty 
cottage, and the trees were waving in the sunshine, but 
-Lucy did not see them ; her hands were pressed tightly 
over her eyes, and she rocked to and fro, thinking of all 
the horrible stories she had heard about the disease ~ 
which Betsy said she had “ ketched for certain.” 

“‘T shall be very ill,” she thought, “and who will dare 
to nurse me? Perhaps I shall die; and if I get well, my 
face will be all marked, so that nobody will like to look 
at me. I wonder if Rosa would be afraid to sit by my 
bed if nobody else would stay with me? I should hate 
to see her face all pitted. How miserable I should feel 
if she should catch the small-pox from me! Perhaps I 
shall give it to her if I see her now.” At this last thought 
Lucy ran into her own little room. There she sat 
sobbing until church was over. She forgot that there 
was a Friend with her in that quiet room, who could 
have given her comfort if she had called on Him in her | 
trouble. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE KING AND HIS WEAPONS, | 


Ra and Harty had a very pleasant walk home 

from church together. As they drew near the 
} house they caught a glimpse of Lucy looking 
| sorrowfully from her window. She did not run 
to meet them as they expected, but old Betsy came out, 
saying, “Oh! only think of it! Miss Lucy has got the 
small-pox, I know she has. ‘There’s been a man here 
that must have it, for he lives down by Bridget O’Brady’s, 
where they are dirty erough to make them ill.” 

Rosa was startled for a mgment, but she answered 
calmly, “ But Lucy has been vaccinated, Betsy; she 
would not take the small-pox, even if the man really had 
it.” 

“T don’t believe nothin’ at all in va2nation,” said 
Betsy ; “it don’t stand to reason. I telled Miss Lucy 
she'd ketched the small-pox, and I believe she has.” 

“Poor child!” said Rosa; and she ran hastily up- 
stairs. Harty did not follow, ‘for although he laughed at 
Lucy's timidity, he was a bit of a coward about some 
things himself; and old Betsy’s words had alarmeg@ him 
not a little. - C 

“Let me in, Lucy,” said Rosa’s sweet voice, ghtreat- 
ingly ; ; “T could not take the small-pox if you hagf it.” 

‘ Lucy gladly unfastened the door. Rosa tgok the 
trembling girl in her lap. For a few momegts Lucy 
sobbed violently, and not a word was spoken scat length 
Rosa said, tenderly, ‘ Dear Lucy, there is nqdanger of 
what you ‘dread so much. Here, let me look at those 
little arms ; there is the.scar where you ‘ergraccinated 
‘ when you were a baby, that you might, ever take 
the smallpox. Your kind father tool good care 
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that his little Lucy should not have her smooth face all 
pitted.” 

= “ Can’t I have it?” asked Lucy, the tears still in her 
eyes. 

‘: No, certainly not!” was the reply. “ But, dearest,” 
continued Rosa, “ you may be exposed to other diseases 
quite as dangerous. I wish you would learn to trust the 
heavenly Father, who loves you more dearly even than 
our own papa; then you would not be afraid of any- 
thing. Shall I tell you what I heard uncle Gillette 
saying to one of the little girls at school who was afraid 
of lightning ?” 

-~ “Oh, do!” said Lucy; “I am so frightened when it 
thunders.” 
Lucy nestled closer in her sister’s lap, and Rosa began. 
“There was once a maighty king who was so terrible 
in war that all his enemies were afraid of him; the very 
sound of his name made them tremble. His arm was so 
strong that the horse and its rider would sink under one 
blow of his battle-axe; and when he struck with his 
sharp sword his enemies fell dead at his feet. This 
mighty king had a little fair-headed daughter, who 
watched him as he prepared for the battle. She saw 
him put on his helmet, and laughed as the plumes 
nodded above his brow. She saw the stately battle- 
axe brought forth; she saw him take his keen sword 
in his hand; he tried its edge, then waved it about his 
head in the sunlight. ‘She laughed as it glanced spark- 
ling through the air; and even while it was upheld she 
ran towards her father to take a parting kiss. Why was 
not the little child afraid of the mighty king with the 
fierce weapons? Because he was her father; she knew 
that he loved her, loved her as his own life. She knew 
that those dangerous weapons would never be used 
against her unless to save her from worse peril Do you 
understand what uncle Gillette meant by this story ?” 
_ “Not exactly,” sdid Lucy. ‘Won't you tell me?”. . 
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“He meant,” said Rosa, “that God is like that mighty 
king ; sickness, lightning, danger, trial, death, are all 
His weapons, but we need not fear them if we are truly 
His children. When the sharp lightning flashes in the 
sky we cah look calmly at its beauty, for it is in our 
Father's hand. Sickness may be around us, but our 
Father can keep us safe. Death may come, but it wilt 
only be to send us to our Father's arms.” 

- “But I am not His child,” half sobbed Lucy. 

‘ “His child you are, my dear little sister, Hts loving, 
obedient child I hope you will be.” | 

At this moment the dinner-bell rang. Rosa waited 

till Lucy could wash away the traces of her tears and 
smooth her hair, and then they went down-stairs to- 
gether. Mrs. Maxwell looked up with a smile as Rosa 
came in; her thoughtful defegence was beginning to 
have its "effect. 
“Hurrah for the small-pox !” shouted Harty, as Lucy 
came in. He had heard from his father that the danger 
was imaginary, and, forgetting his own fears, he quite 
despised Lucy for her fright. 

“Come here, my little patient,” said the doctor to the 
blushing child. ‘I don’t wonder my pet was frightened ; 
old Betsy ought to be ashamed for being so foolish. 
Poor Owen M‘Grath could injure no one; his sorrow 
is his worst disease. You see I made out the name in 
your spelling, and I am obliged to my little girl for try- 
ing to write the message so exactly. Owen has as neat 
a little home as you could wish to see, but it is a sad, 
sad place now. His poor wife has long been ill with 
consumption ; she died this noon, and there is no one 
to take charge of his little baby but his daughter, who is 
only as old as you are, Lucy.” 
~ “Can we not do something for them, papa?” asked 
Rosa. 

_. “How like her mother !” thought the doctor. “ Yes; 
‘gear child,” he replied ; “I will take care that they are 
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helped and looked after. But, my pet Lucy, you look a 
little pale yet ;—you did well, Mrs. Maxwell, not to let 
her go out this morning.” 

Mrs. Maxwell gave a glance at Lucy, which made her 
drop her eyes. © 

““T shall not be at home to hear your Catechism this 
evening, Lucy,” said Mrs. Maxwell as she left the dinner- 
table: ‘I am going to see a sick friend after church, as 
Miss Rosa can take my place at tea-time.” 

“ Willingly,” said Rosa, “and hear the Catechism too,” 
she added internally. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HAPPY SUNDAY EVENING. 


meng UNDAY afternoon passed away very rapidly to 
Ay Lucy. She spent the time while her brother 
and sister were at church in reading a sweet 
little book which Rosa had lent her. Several 
times she stopped and said to herself, ‘“I wonder what 
Rosa meant by saying that I was God’s child? I wonder 
if she thinks I am good? She will not love me a 
she finds that I am not a good girl.” 

As the.children sat together in the twilight after tea, 
Rosa said to Lucy, “ We used to call you Baby and Pet 
at first; do you know when we began to call you Lucy ?”. 

“Not till I was two months old, I’ve heard papa say.” 

“Yes ; I well remember the morning that you took 
your new name,” continued Rosa. ‘It was a bright day 
in June: our dear mother was so kind and cheerful then ; ; 
I can see her now as she came in to breakfast, so slender 
and pale, and yet with such a calm, happy look on her 
face. | 

“You must call the baby Lucy after to-day,’ she said | 
to me, as I kissed her and said Good morning. : 
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~ & ¢ And why, dear mother?’ I asked. 

' “ ¢ Because she is to be baptized to-day, and have 

Lucy for her Christian name,’ answered our mother, 
« ¢ But why is the baby to be baptized?’ I childishly 

asked. She took no notice of my question then, but 

after breakfast was over she called me to her side, and 

said, ‘Shall I tell my little girl a story ?’ 

‘“¢¢Qh, do!’ I answered, and she began. 

“© «There was once a little child who lived in a very 
small cottage, with a scanty grass-plot before it. This 
child had a pet lamb, of which she was very fond; she 
loved it so dearly that she often sat on the door-step 
and “anxiously thought how she should ever be able to 
keep it from harm as it grew older, and would be 
tempted to run away from the cottage, around which 
there was not even a light paling. Then winter must 
come, and how would the poor little lamb be protected 
from the storm? 

‘© <These thoughts were one day in the child’s mind, 
when an old traveller came to the cottage door and said 
to her, “I have a message to you, dear child, from the 
shepherd who feeds his flock on yonder green hill. He 
has noticed you and your little lamb, and he wants to 
be a friend to you. He knows that you will never be 
able to keep your pet from harm, although you love it 
so tenderly; and he bade me say to you that he is 
willing to take your lamb to be one of his flock, to feed 
in that green pasture and drink from the clear stream 
that is ever flowing there. It shall be safely gathered 
to his fold when the storms of winter beat, and shall be 
guarded from all cruel beasts. You can see it every 
day, and caress it, though you must never try to lead 
it away from him. Shall we go together and lead the 
little lamb to the kind shepherd ?” 

“€« Ves!” shouted the child, joyfully; and she took 
the old traveller’s hand, and gently led the lamb away by 
the blue ribbon that was about its neck. 
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‘“‘ «Tt was but a short distance they had to go, yet the 
traveller found time to tell the child, as they walked 
together, that if the lamb learned to know the shepherd's 
voice, and follow him, he would take it some day to a 
beautiful land, where it could hunger and thirst no 
more ; where there would be no more storms, nor cruel 
beasts, and where she might meet it, and dwell for ever 
with the kind shepherd and his blessed flock. 

“The child did not see the kind shepherd ; but the 
peaceful sheep, feeding on the delicate food, or lying 
beside the clear water, were there, and she did not fear 
to leave her pet among them. Day by day she saw 
her lamb grow stronger and happier, and more pure and 
gentle, and she rejoiced that she had placed it among 
the favoured flock. 

“ *QOne day the little child grew dizzy and faint; all 
things around her seemed fading from her sight, ‘and 
her dim eyes could only see a strange figure which 
seemed beckoning her away. 

““«Then at her side she heard the voice of the old 
traveller who had visited her before; ‘“‘ Fear not,” said 
he, ‘“‘you are going to the beautiful land where the 
kind shepherd dwells.” Then a pang shot through the 
heart of the child, for she thought of the lamb that she 
must leave behind her. The traveller guessed her 
thoughts, and answered, “Your little lamb is in the 
care of the kind shepherd!” Then the eyes of the 
child were bright, and she said, “I don’t fear for my 
little lamb; I am happy that I placed him where he 
will be so tenderly cared for, when I did not know that 
I must so soon leave him, May he learn to know the 
kind shepherd’s voice, and follow him, that we may 
meet again in the beautiful land.” 

“<The cottage was soon all silence; the child no. 
longer went singing from room to room, but she was 
happy far away in the blessed land which the kind 
shepherd had prepared for his faithful flock.’ | 
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‘6 ‘Pid the little lamb go to meet her there ?’ I asked, 
as our dear mother stopped as if she had finished her 
story. 

ei I cannot tell you, Rosa,’ she answered, as the tears 
fell fast from her eyes. By the lamb I mean your little 
sister, and the kind shepherd is the Saviour to whom I 
am to give her to-day. God only knows whether our 
little Lucy will reach the blessed land.’ 

“¢But you are not going away, mother, as the child 
did?’ I said, my eyes too filling with tears, for I too 
well understood her meaning. 

‘«¢ « Perhaps not very soon,’ she answered, and smiled 
away her tears.” 

Lucy was still silent, and Rosa went on, for both 
Harty and Lucy were earnestly listening. 

‘When you were carried up the aisle, dear Lucy, all in 
your white clothing, you seemed to me just like the 
little lamb of which my mother had spoken, and I felt 
that you were being placed in the fold of the kind 
Shepherd. You did not cry, but smiled when the water 
was sprinkled on your forehead, and I was so glad, for 
that made you seem willing to be placed in His care.” 

Many sweet thoughts passed through Lucy’s mind as 
she listened to the story of the child and the lamb; but 
when she heard its explanation her heart was full, and 
she inwardly resolved that she would try so to follow the 
Saviour here that she might join her mother at last in 
His blessed land. As Rosa recalled the circumstances 
of her baptism, she for the first time realized that it had 
really happened, that her name had been really given 
by her “ sponsors in baptism.” 

“Come,” said Rosa, “let us say our Catechism to- | 
gether; I ‘will ask the questions, and we will all repeat 
the answers,” 

Lucy was delighted at the idea, and eaaily united her 
voice with Rosa’s. 

At first, Harty did not join in saying the Catechism ; ; 
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he had for some time given up the practice, as a. thing 
only for such children as Lucy; but when he saw that 
Rosa did not think it beneath her, as they came to the 
Apostles’ Creed, his voice mingled with the others. 
Rosa took no notice of it, save that she placed her hand 
in his, and they went on. In some of the long answers 
Lucy faltered, and Harty halted entirely; but Rosa 
smoothly continued until they could again join her, 
As Harty repeated the once familar words, he recalled 
the time when he had learned them from that mother’s 
lips who was now a Saint in paradise. With those 
familiar words returned the precious lessons of love and 
holiness which she had spoken, which he had long 
forgotten amid the sport and recklessness of boyhood. 

When they had finished he was quite softened, and his 
voice was very gentle as he replied to Rosa’s proposal to 
sing, “ Yes, if 1 know anything you do.” 

Lucy was fond of music, but she could not sing; she 
laid her head on her sister's lap, and listened to the 
simple hymns with a feeling of peace and happiness. 
Another and another hymn was sung, until at last the 
clock struck nine. 

“Nine o'clock !” said Harty, “and Lucy not in bed! 
what would Mrs. Maxwell say to that?” | 

Lucy had been fast asleep, and was not a little frightened 
when she heard it was so late. She took a candle 
immediately, and kissed her sister good night. Oh! 
what pleasure it gave her when Harty said, “ Me too, if 
you please,” and really looked fondly into her face! 

That night she forgot to hunt the room for robbers; 
she was too happy to think of them, but she did not 
forget the many blessings of the day when she repeated 
her usual thanksgiving. The same prayers she had often 
said she used that evening; but they went up from her 
heart, and were received | in heaven for the eee 
sake. : 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE VISITOR. 


MEW APPILY, rapidly, the weeks flew by at Dr. 
aii Vale’s cottage; there seemed to be a new 
spirit at work there. Lucy no longer looked 
sad and drooping ; there was always a bright 
face to welcome her return from school, and some one 
to listen to her account of the occurrences of the day. 
If her lessons were puzzling, Rosa was always ready 
to explain them, and to encourage her to more persever- 
ing study. By degrees Lucy was learning to share 
all her feelings with her sister: sometimes Rosa found 
those confidences rather tiresome, but she never checked 
them, as she was anxious that Lucy should speak to her 
without restraint, that they might be able to talk freely 
on the most important of subjects. | 
_ Many of Lucy’s fears seemed to have passed away 
without effort as she became more cheerful; others she 
had been enabled to conquer by Rosa’s kind advice, 
but the great secret of the new courage that she seemed 
acquiring was found in the few words, ‘‘ God is with me, 
ee loves me,” which were seldom far from Lucy’s 
mind. | 
At first she could not help feeling that when she had 
done wrong, God had ceased to love her. Then Rosa 
would read to her passages from the Bible where the 
Saviour speaks of having come to save sinners, and would 
remind her, again and again, that she was God’s own child. 
“God made you, my dear Lucy,” she would frequently 
say, “and He loves everything that He has made, and 
‘would not that any of His little ones should perish.’ 
Christ has died that you may be forgiven. He has pro- 
mised to receive all that truly come unto Him; His 
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child you were made in baptism, and His child you are 
glad to be, then why should you fear?” 

‘It seems so strange that God is willing to forgive me 
so often,” Lucy would reply, “I can hardly believe it.” 

“Tt is, indeed, most wonderful; but for Christ’s sake 
His poor erring followers are received, if they truly 
repent,” would Rosa answer. 

“YT wish I could be perfect in a minute,” said Lucy, 
one day, “I get tired of trying.” 

“When Christ has done so much for us that we may 
share His happy home in heaven, we ought to be willing 
to stay here as long as He pleases, and strive to follow. 
His example. If we prayed more éarnestly for God to 
assist us, we should find it easier to do right, for God 
giveth His Holy Spirit freely to them that ask Him. If 
you can constantly remember that God is with you, you 
will soon learn to turn to Him when you are tempted,” 
answered Rosa. 

Lucy thought that Rosa had no trouble to do right 
always, but it was a mistake. Many times hasty words 
came to Rosa’s lips, and unkind thoughts were offered to 
her mind; but they were followed so quickly by the 
effort to subdue them, and the prayer for aid, that they 
never were made known to those around her. 

Cold winter weather had come; it seemed to make 
Harty only the more full of life and spirits. When he 
came in from the keen air there was always a bustle in - 
the circle round the fire. Sometimes he would lay his 
cold hands suddenly on Lucy’s neck, and shout with 
laughter as she shivered and drew away. Sometimes 
Rosa’s cheeks got rubbed with a snowball until they were 
redder than usual, and almost always the noisy fellow_ 
was reproved by Mrs. Maxwell for bringing in §o.much 
snow or mud on his boots. 

Yet Rosa was learning to love her rough brother very 
dearly, and she even fancied she could see some improve- 
ment in him, After a long talk with his sister he would 
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be more gentle and quiet for a few days; but soon some 
trifle would throw him into a passion, and all his good- 
ness departed. He was so accustomed to speaking 
rudely to Lucy that he never thought of it afterwards ; 
yet he was mortified when in his fits of passion he had 
been unkind to Rosa. 

She never seemed to retain any remembrance of his 
fault, but was ready to meet him pleasantly again as soon 
as his bad humour had passed away. 

He could not help admiring her noble spirit; and. 
every day he felt more and more sure that there was 
some strength in the principles that could keep a high- 
spirited girl like Rosa uniformly gentle. 

By degrees, Harty took less pleasure in teasing Lucy, 
and more happiness in her society. She had followed 
Rosa’s hints, and tried not to be vexed and hurt by 
trifles, and really was becoming more interesting as she 
grew more cheerful and talkative. 

Dr. Vale was still obliged to be very much away from 
home, but the time that he could spend with his family 
he greatly enjoyed ; and he often rejoiced that. Rosa had 
been brought home to throw around her such an atmo- 
sphere of sunshine. 

Even Mrs. Maxwell had relaxed a little from her stiff- 
ness ; she occasionally allowed Rosa to put Harty’s room 
in order, and finally she gave up that charge entirely to 
her. ‘This arrangement prevented much disturbance, for 
Rosa handled carefully the veriest trash, which she knew 
had value in Harty’s eyes; and there were no more 
broken cobwebs to put him out of temper. 

Often, when Mrs. Maxwell was weary, she found a 
comfortable chair placed for her by the fire; when her 
eyes were painful at night, unasked, Rosa would read 
the daily paper aloud. Such trifling attentions were very 
grateful to the faithful housekeeper, and it soon became 
a favourite joke with pes to call Rosa “ Mrs. Maxwell's 
pet.” ' 
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The short winter days and the long winter evenings 
soon passed away. One bright spring morning Lucy was 
looking at the hyacinths that were blooming beside the 
_cottage wall, when she heard a footstep, and turning 
round, she saw a stranger standing beside her. Once 
she would have started away, like a frightened bird, but 
now she did not think of herself, but waited until the 
stranger should announce his errand. 

“The flowers are peeping forth again; I see you love 
them,” he said, cheerfully ; “and what a place this 1s for 
birds! I never heard such a twittering. Are there any 
robins in the old nest at the bottom of the garden?” 

“OQ yes, they have come,” answered Lucy, wondering 
who could know so well about the robins’ nest. - 

“We ought to be friends, Lucy,” continued the 
stranger’s pleasant voice; “for I could hush you when . 
you were a baby, when nobody else could make you stop 
crying. You were a fat little thing then, and you arenot 
so very much heavier now.” And he jumped the little : 
girl high in the air. : 

Lucy by this time had made up her mind that, whoevet f 
the stranger might be, she liked him. | 

**Can it be uncle Gillette?” she at once thought to . 
herself; but she immediately decided that it was not he; 
as she had always imagined him very stern, with large 
black eyes, and the stranger’s face was mild and cheerful, 
and his eyes were of a soft hazel. 

“IT have more little friends in the house,” said the 
gentleman, and with Lucy’s hand in his, he entered the 
door. Rosa was halfway down-stairs; she caught one 
glimpse of the stranger, and.then gave a flying leap, 
which nearly brought her to her side. | 

“Oh! uncle Gillette, I am so glad to see you,” she 
said, as he bent to kiss her, apparently as delighted as 
herself. 

_ Harty came out to see what was the cause of all this 
commotion, and was greeted with a cordial shake of.the 
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hand, and the address, “I hope Harty has not forgotten 
his old playfellow, uncle Gillette.” 

- The children thought their father welcomed their urcle 
somewhat coldly; but they changed their minds when 
they found that he had been expecting him for several 
days, and had accompanied him from the station to the 
gate. Uncle Gillette said he would rather meet the 
children unceremoniously, as he should become ac- 
quainted with them more easily in that way. 

Lucy had supposed that she should be very much 
afraid of Mr. Gillette, as she knew that he was exceed- 
ingly learned and good ; but she found him as mild and 
simple as a little child, and she was most happy to take 
the low stool he placed for her at his side, and look into 
his pleasant face while she listened to his conversation. 

She was heartily sorry when she heard him say that he 

was to leave on Monday morning, for as it was Saturday 
they would have but a short visit from him. 
- There was no settled clergyman at Chatford at this 
time ; for nearly a year the services had been conducted 
by the professors in a neighbouring college, while the 
former rector was absent in Europe for the benefit of his 
health. On this account a long time had passed since 
the children of the parish had been catechized in the 
church ; there was, therefore, no small bustle among the 
little people when it was announced, on the Sunday morn- 
ing after Mr. Gillette’s arrival, that the children would be 
called upon to recite the Catechism that afternoon, im- 
mediately after the service. : 

There was much buzzing and studying at noon; and 
many a boy was astonished that he had forgotten what 
was once so familiar to him in the long interval which had 
passed since the last catechizing. 

_ Even Lucy was glad to study over what she called the 

“ long answers,” although she never failed to repeat them 

with her brother and sister every Sunday evening. She. 

‘did not dare to lay her Prayer-book aside until Rosa had 
K 
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patiently heard her say the whole en and Pro- 
nounced it perfectly learned. 

‘‘ How do you always keep the ‘long answers’ in your 
mind ?” asked Lucy of Rosa, when she had done reciting ; 
“T forget them from Sunday to Sunday.” 

Rosa hesitated a little, and then replied, “ You mean 
my duty towards God and my duty towards my neigh- 
bour. What is the meaning of duty ?” 

‘“‘ What we ought to do,” promptly replied Lucy. 

“Yes, Lucy ; and when I wish to remember at night 
whether 'T have left anything undone that I ought to have 
done, or done anything that I ought not to have done, I 

repeat over ‘the duty towards God and my neighbour,’ 
and that helps me to think of the faults I have committed 
during the day. By repeating them in this way every 
night I cannot fail to keep them in mind.” : 

“But ‘What desirest thou?’ I think that is the — 
hardest answer,” said Lucy. - 

Rosa continued, but evidently with effort, “I always B 
think that over before I say the Lord’s Prayer, night and . 
morning, that I may keep the meaning of the petitions — 
fully in mind, and not get in the way of saying it without — 
thought.” sz 

Lucy kissed her sister, and thanked her for what she 
had said, and inwardly resolved to follow her example, 
not only to keep the Catechism in her memory, but 
because it would enable her to examine herself more 
thoroughly, and pray more sincerely. 

Many young hearts that had palpitated with fear at the 
idea of reciting to a stranger, were reassured when the 

Rev. Mr. Gillette arose after the Evening Service, and 
said, in his deep, sweet voice, “ The children may now 
come up to the chancel.” 

Without a thought that any one was observing her, © 

Lucy stepped out and joined the throng of boys and girls 
that were moving up the aisle. Julia Staples was titter- 
ing in the pew behind; but she did not see her, she felt - 
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that she was in God’s holy temple, and about to perform: 

a solemn duty; and she inwardly prayed that she might | 
be able to understand and improve by Mr. Gillette’s 
explanations. 

The children were allowed to recite together, and their 
voices joined in a full chorus as they answered correctly 
all the questions of the Catechism. 

Glances of triumph and congratulation passed from 
eye to eye as they finished, for not once had they faltered, 
even in the most difficult parts. 

‘‘ What is the Catechism?” asked Mr. Gillette. 

‘Tt is a preparation for confirmation,” answered one 
of the boys. 

“ You have all recited the Catechism perfectly, are you 
then prepared to be confirmed ?” said Mr. Gillette. 

- There was no answer for a moment, and all looked 
confused ; at length there was a faint “ No!” 

“J fear not,” continued Mr. Gillette; ‘“‘ how, then, 
_™must you say this Catechism before you are ready to be 
confirmed ?” 

‘“‘ We must spake it from the heart,” said Judy M‘Grath, 
an Irish girl. 

Some of the boys smiled at her Irish accent, but one 
glance from Mr. Gillette sobered them. 

“Right ! When do you take upon yourselves the pro- 
mises made for you by your sponsors in baptism?” he 
asked. 

“ At confirmation,” several replied. 

“True!” said Mr. Gillette, “at confirmation you take. 
these promises fxb/icly upon yourselves. I see many 
before me,” said he, looking tenderly about him, “ who 
are too young for confirmation, but hardly a child whois 
not old enough to make those solemn promises to God 
in private, and strive earnestly to keep them. Do not 
wait, my dear children, until you are old enough to be 
confirmed, before you promise to love and obey the 
Saviour who has redeemed you. Your sponsors laid you 
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as infants on His bosom; turn not from Him with your 
first feeble footsteps. Members of Christ, little Christians 
you were made at baptism ; ask God this day to help 
you to live as the lambs of His flock ; then, should you 
be called to die before the bishop has laid his hands upon 
your heads, doubt not the Saviour will receive you to His 
peaceful fold in heaven. If you begin now to strive to 
keep your baptismal promises, confirmation will indeed 
be, as it ought, a strengthening of you in all that is good, 

an assistance in leading that holy life which becomes the 
children of God, the members of Christ, and the inhe- 
ritors of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Lucy was not the only child who had listened earnestly 
to these words of Mr. Gillette. It was the last time that 
he ever addressed those children ; but there will be. those 
at the resurrection who will thank him for the words -he 
spoke that day ; good resolutions were then roused it 
young hearts, which strengthened until they became 
strong principles, which supported through life, sustained 
in death, and will be perfected in heaven. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SICKNESS, 


avemiLI. was changed at Dr. Vale’s cottage on 
ee) Monday noon; Mrs. Maxwell, Harty, and 
Lucy once more sat down to dinner by them- 
"Selves. The doctor was with a distant patient; 
and Rosa had gone with Mr. Gillette to pass a few days 
in the city. 

Although Mr. Gillette had been with them so short a- 
time, both Harty and Lucy were sorry to part with him; 
and they did not wonder at Rosa s strong attachment to 
their uncle. 

Lucy felt very sad when it was first proposed that Rost 








should leave home, although it was only for a few days, 
but she knew this was a selfish feeling, and struggled to 
overcome it. Early on Monday morning the packing of 
Rosa’s trunk commenced; Lucy ran about to wait on her 
sister, and helped her in her preparations as cheerfully as 
if she herself were of the party; she even insisted upon 
lending her certain belts and ribbons, which were the 
treasures of her wardrobe. 

_ Just as Mr. Gillette and Rosa were ready to get into 
the carriage, Mrs. Maxwell appeared with a long list of 
commissions to be executed in the city. She called 
Rosa aside and gave her particular charges as to the 
purchases. Poor Rosa was almost ready to excuse herself 
from doing any of the shopping when she saw that there 
were So many articles on the list, for she was a stranger 
in the city, and did not know where to find the best 
shops; and besides, there were quite enough places-of 
interest to be visited to take all her time. 

Mr. Gillette had been telling her the day before that 
she was in danger of growing selfish, as Harty and Lucy 
were inclined to give her the best of everything, and let 
her have her own way in all matters. It struck her that 
here was opportunity to deny herself, and commence 
checking the fault ; so she took the paper, and promised 
to do her best to suit Mrs. Maxwell. 

Harty was not up when the carriage came to the door; 
he had been called once, but had fallen asleep again ; he 
thrust his tumbled head from the window, and bade. his 
sister a hearty farewell as she drove from the door. 

This little circumstance seemed to have put him ina 
‘bad humour for the day. He pushed away his plate at 
breakfast, declaring he would not eat a mouthful of such 
trash ; although the. omelette was very nice, and there 
were hot cakes, of which he was usually very fond. 
Notwithstanding Harty's ill humours, he was a favourite 
with old Betsy, and she was always careful to send him 
up a good breakfast, even when he had been lazy. 
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At dinner his temper did not seem to have improved. 
“How you do eat!” he said to Lucy ; “it takes away 
my appetite to see you stuff so; I will speak to father 
about it.” 

Poor Lucy looked up in surprise, for she was only 
quietly taking a moderate meal. Once she would have 
answered pettishly or begun to cry, but Rosa had taught 
her that a cheerful as well as a soft answer often turneth 
away wrath, and she smilingly replied, “ Why, Harty, I 
shall not be a stout, rosy girl soon, unless I make good 
dinners ; do try some of this horseradish, it will make’ 
you relish your-dinner as well as I do.” : 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Harty, impatiently, “you need 
not try so hard to be like Rosa, you can never-hit it ; 
you are as unlike as an oak-ball and an apple.” 

Lucy blushed, and was glad that Mrs. Maxwell seks 
to her just then, for she was hurt by her brother’s rude- 
ness, and tempted to make a hasty reply. 

Mrs. Maxwell wanted a certain apron for a pattern, 
and Lucy ran for it as soon as dinner was over, little 
thinking that even Mrs. Maxwell had learnt something 
from Rosa, and had speken to her at that moment to 
change the conversation. | 

Lucy really felt sorrow to see Harty come into the 
dining-room after tea, as if he intended to spend the 
evening there, for the frown was on his brow. She was 
about to ask him why he did not go to see John Staples, 
when she remembered that Rosa had said that John was 
a bad companion, and that sisters ought to do everything 
to make their home pleasant, even when their brothers 
were cross and disagreeable ; for boys were often led into 
temptation. when out of the house, from which they were 
safe when at home. 

With these thoughts in her mind Lucy laid aside a 
book-marker which she was working for Rosa, and which 
she was anxious to finish before her return, and went for 
the chess-board. 7 
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“Don't you want to beat me?” she asked gently of 
Harty. | 

“It is so easy to do that, I don’t care for it,” was his 
repl 

‘The little girl was not discouraged ; she took out her 
scrap-book and pictures, and the bottle of gum-arabic, 
and placed them on the table. She knew Harty would 
be sure to take an interest in some new engravings which 
one of the school-girls had that day given her. 

A spirited engraving of a wild horse caught his eye, 
and he soon was engaged in looking over the addition 
to the old stock, and in advising Lucy where to paste 
them. 

One of the engravings he claimed as his own; Lucy 
knew perfectly that he was mistaken, but she gave it to 
him without a word ; and when he laughed at her awk- 
ward way of using the brush, she joined in the laugh, 
holding up her sticky fingers in a comical way. 

Presently Harty put his head on the table and fell fast 
asleep. | 

“ Harty must be ull,” said Mrs. Maxwell, as she roused 
him from his heavy sleep, and told him he had better go 
up to bed. 

Grumbling at being waked, he disappeared, without 
saying good night to anybody. 

‘Rosa’s room looked lonely and deserted to Lucy as 
she passed it that night, and she wondered, as she put 
the lamp down on her own little bureau, where her sister 
was, and what she was doing. 

That pretty room was a different place to Lucy from 
what it once was. She did not think of hunting for 
robbers now ; she had given that up long ago; and 
when she looked out of the pleasant window, the stars 
seemed like spirits, that told her of the power of the 
great God who was her Friend. She had ceased to hear 
-mysterious noises in the orchard; the stillness of the 
night was only disturbed by the twittering of some 
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restless bird, or the waving of the tender leaves in the 
soft wind ; but Lucy felt no fear as she looked out upon 
the quiet scene. Once she had been afraid of ghosts, 
and often feared at night to see some white figure rise 
before her; but since she had learned to love the ever- 
present invisible God, she felt safe from all harm, whether 
from spirits or evil men. Lucy liked to be alone now, 
that she might think about the gentle Saviour who was 
ever with her. To that Saviour she spoke in sincere 
prayer that night. Her brother was not forgotten ; she 
prayed that God might watch over him and make him 
truly good, and as she did so there was not a harsh 
feeling in her heart towards him, notwithstanding his 
unkindness during the day. 

In the middle of the night Lucy woke suddenly ; be 
did not long doubt as to what had roused her, for the 
rain was falling in torrents, and soon there was a heavy 
clap of thunder at almost the same moment that the 
room was lit by the glare of lightning. Lucy lay very 
still; she could not help feeling that there was some 
danger, but she was calm and peaceful. “ The lightning 
is in God’s hand, my Father's hand,” she thought; “‘ He 
will take care of me ; ;’’ and she was soon almost asleep 
again. A loud groan made her start up in bed and 
listen. It was repeated, and seemed to come from 
Harty’s room. Without a thought but of alarm for her 
brother, she slipped on her shoes, and throwing her 
little wrapper about her, she ran to him. 

‘“‘ What is the matter, Harty?” she asked, as she stood 
by his side. 

"Go away! they'll not get me; I know where to 
hide,” he muttered. 

“Wake up, Harty,” said Lucy, “there’s nobody trying . 
to catch you.” | 

The lightning lit the room, and she saw that. her 
brother’s eyes were wide open, and that his cheeks were 
flushed. She took his hand, it was burning hot; he 
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snatched it from her, saying, “Let me go, John, you 
don’t play fair.” 

“Don’t you know me, brother ?” said Lucy, leaning 
over him. 

“Oh yes, Thomas; tell Betsy to bake me some 
cakes,” was his reply. 

Poor Lucy! what should she do? She did not like to 
leave her brother to call Mrs. Maxwell, yet something, 
she knew, ought to be done for him immediately. At 
length she thought to knock on the wall, and wake Mrs. 
Maxwell, as her room was next to Harty’s. 

“ What, afraid again?” said Mrs. Maxwell, as she saw 
Lucy standing by her brother’s bed. 

A groan from Harty, and a few muttered words, quickly 
drew her attention to him. 

“I told you he was ill last night ; why, how hot he is ! 
—Harty, what ails you?” said Mrs. Maxwell in a breath. 

Harty could not tell what ailed him, for he was 
delirious with fever. 

“What shall we do?” said Mrs. Maxwell, desperately ; 
“your father won't be home till near morning, I know, 
and I am afraid to give any medicine, for he always 
scolds about my ‘ dosing the children.’” 

“ But Harty ought to have something done to him, I 
am sure,” said Lucy. 

“Well, we'll do what we can to put him in a perspi- 
ration,” said Mrs. Maxwell. “ I'll go to the kitchen and 
make him some hot drink ; may be that’ll be the best 
thing till the doctor comes home.” So saying, she dis- 
appeared with the light she had brought in her hand. 

Lucy put on her brother’s great-coat that lay on a 
chair; for the storm had cooled the air, and she was 
quite chilly. Thus equipped she began to act the nurse 
as well as she could. Her first step was to light a lamp. 
Harty had a nice match-box on his shelf; she felt care- 
fully for it, and managed to find it without knocking down 
any of his treasures. 
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Not a thought of fear crossed her mind, although Mrs. 
Maxwell had gone to the kitchen in the basement, and 
there was no one near to aid her if her brother should 
attempt in his delirium to injure her. Lucy was no 
longer a stranger to that “love that casteth out fear.” 
Love to God made her trust in His protection, love to 
her brother made her forgetful of danger to herself while 
striving to be useful to him. She bathed his burning 
forehead, and moistened his parched lips, and often 
tenderly she spoke to him, hoping he might answer her 
naturally. Sometimes for a moment she fancied he 
knew her, but as she bent to catch his‘ words some | 
unmeaning sentence would convince her she was mais 
taken. | ie 

How welcome was the sound of her father’s footstep 1 
Unconscious of any evil, Dr. Vale entered the house, 
and was hurried to Harty’s bedside. Lucy watched his 
face as he felt her brother’s pulse and noticed his other 
symptoms, and her heart grew sadder yet as she read his 
deep anxiety. 

Mrs. Maxwell told him how fretful and indifferent to 
food Harty had appeared during the day, and of his 
unusual nap in the evening; and as she did so, Lucy 
felt grateful that she had borne pleasantly with her 
brother’s ill-humour, which had no doubt been caused in 
part by disease. How painful her feelings would have 
been if she had treated him with unkindness, though 
with ever so great provocation! Children can never 
know how soon the illness or death of their friends may 
make them bitterly lament the slightest harshness towards 
them. | 

When Dr. Vale had given Harty such medicines as he 
thought most sure to give him relief, he for the first time 
noticed Lucy, who had kept by the bedside, Even in 
his sadness he almost smiled at the funny little figure | 
wrapped in the thick coat, with only the face. oe 
looking out from the nightcap. 
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‘Go to bed, child ; you can do no good here, and it 
will make you ill to lose your sleep,” he said to her, gently. 

“ But, father,” she pleaded, “TI shall not sleep if I do 
go to bed ; I can’t bear to leave poor Harty.” 

“Mrs, Maxwell and I can do all that is needed for 
him to-night, my dear,” said he, kissing her sorrowful 
face ; “ to-morrow we shall want you to run about and 
wait on us; go take some rest, like a good child, that 
you may be able to be useful in the morning.’ 

With this motive to console her Lucy went to her 
room. When there, all the fearful reality of Harty’s 
illness came fully upon her ; he might be taken from her, 
she thought, and at the very idea her tears flowed fast, 
and her heart throbbed with distress. Lucy did not long 
forget the heavenly Friend to whom she had learned to 
go in all her trials. Now she prayed earnestly to Him 
to spare her brother’s life, or grant him his reason, that 
he might be able to realize his awful situation if he 
indeed must die. After this prayer she felt more com- - 
posed, although very, very sad. At last she fell asleep, 
and did not wake until the sun was several hours high. 

Her first thought in waking was of her brother ; she 
stole gently to his door: Mrs, Maxwell was sitting beside 
him ; she motioned to Lucy to go away, and made a sign 
that Harty was sleeping. 

The sorrow and anxiety of that day would have been 
harder for Lucy to bear if she had not been so busy. 
Mrs. Maxwell did not leave the sick-room, and Dr. Vale 
was there nearly all the time; but unwilling as he was 
to leave his son, he was obliged to visit other penne 
several times during the day. | 

Lucy was kept almost constantly in motion; she 
brought for Mrs, Maxwell what was needed from the 
office or the kitchen, and tarried messages in all direc- 
tions. She carefully pfaced a little chair by the door, 
and there she sat silently, ta be ys ae she 
might be wanted. oe 
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Lucy did not ask her father any questions, but she 
hoped from hour to hour to hear him say that her 
brother was better ; but no such cheering words fell from 
his lips. 

Towards evening he hastily wrote a letter, and said to 
Lucy, as he handed it to her to send to the office, “I 
have written to Rosa to come home immediately ; tell. 
Patty to have a room ready for Mr. Gillette; he will 
return with her.” : 

These words were full of awful meaning to. Lucy: 
Harty must be very ill, she knew, or Rosa would not 
have been sent for. "Throwing aside her usual quiet, 
manner, she clasped her father round the neck and. 
sobbed upon his bosom. ‘Dear, dear father,” she 
whispered, “do you think Harty will die ?” : 

“God may spare him,” said Dr. Vale, his strong frame 
shaking with emotion, and the tears in his eyes. 

Lucy had never seen her father so much moved 

» before, and she felt sure that he had very little HOPS that 
her brother would be well again. 

She ceased sobbing, and a strange calmness came 
over her. Every impatient or unkind word that she had 
ever spoken to Harty came back to her; and oh, how 
solemnly she resolved, if he should recover, to be a 
better sister to him than she had ever been before! She 
tried to remember something that Harty had said which 
could make her feel sure that he would be happy here- 
after if he should die. She thought of the Sunday 
evening when he had bid her good night so kindly, and 
joined in saying the Catechism ; of the first Sunday that 
he had made a prayer on entering church; and of the 
many times that he had listened with interest while Rosa 
talked of the Saviour. But these recollections did not 
set her mind at rest. "RNEY 
‘My son, give Me thine heart swwand she felt sadly sure. 
that Harty had never, in maeenyy, even his heart to. 
God. eoce 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


CONCLUSION, 






cape. 


OSA reached home on Wednesday morning; her 
‘yy bright smile had vanished, and her sweet eyes 
looked sad and tearful; yet her step was firm, 

. and her manner calm. Lucy felt sure, when 

she met her sister, that she had found. support in this 
great trouble from that God who bids us “ cast all our 
care on Him, for He careth for us.” 
’ When Rosa bent over Harty, and called him by name, 
he looked strangely at her, and, muttering, turned away. 
At first this was almost too much for her to bear, but by 
degrees she became accustomed to it, and commanded 
herself sufficiently to relieve Mrs. Maxwell from her post 
as nurse. Poor Mrs. Maxwell was quite worn out, and 
was very glad to take a little rest. Lucy had darkened 
her room that she might sleep the better ; and as soon as 
the tired woman had lain down, she stationed herself by 
the door to keep the lobby as quiet as possible. Lucy 
found that she had been unjust to Mrs. Maxwell; she 
had always thought her a stern woman with a cold heart; 
but when she saw how tenderly she watched by Harty’s 
bedside, she felt that she should always love her for it, 
and never call her cross again when she found fault 
about trifles. 

Mrs. Maxwell herself was surprised to find how deeply 
she had become attached to Dr. Vale’s children. She 
had met with much misfortune and unkindness in the 
world ; and when she came to live in Dr. Vale’s family, 
she resolved to do her duty faithfully, and not expect to 
love those around het, or be loved by them. Although 
her severe manner had softened but little, by degrees she 
had become so fond of the children that she was only 
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happy when doing something for them; and now her 
anxiety for poor sick Harty knew no bounds. 

Several sad days of care and nursing passed by. Dr. 
Vale, Mrs. Maxwell, and Rosa were with Harty by turns, 
day and night; and Lucy patiently waited on all, until 
evening came, when she slept soundly from pure weari- 
ness. : | 

Mr. Gillette was a comfort to all; he seemed truly a 
messenger from his Master in heaven, for there were 
ever sweet words of consolation on his lips. He daily 
offered prayer in the room of the sick boy; and all who 
knelt with him rose up strengthened by trust in the God. 
who “ doeth all things well.” ee 

One day, when Harty had been ill a week, Rosa was 
sitting by him in silence, when in a low, weak voice he 
called her by name. 

‘“‘ My dear brother,” she answered very calmly, although 
she was much startled. : 

He took the hand she placed on his, and said, in a 
searching manner, “Am I very ill ?” 

“We hope you may get well, but you are in God’s 
hands,” was Rosa’s reply. 

To be in God’s hands was not an idea of peace to 
poor Harty. He could not turn with loving trust in sick- 
ness to the God whom he had neglected in health. A 
pang darted through his heart—a pang of fear and 
remorse, more deep and painful than he had ever felt. 
He was to die with all the sins of his youth upon him ! 
In his weak state this awful thought was too much for 
him, and his mind again wandered in delirium. — 

Rosa continued by his bedside in silent prayer; she 
did not again hear her name called as she hoped, and_ 
she was forced to resign her place to Mrs. Maxwell - 
without having another sign of consciousness from her 
brother. 

When it was again Rosa’s turn to act as nurse, she 
found that there had been a decided change in Harty. 


He slept more calmly, and breathed more naturally. Dr. 
Vale came in when she had been sitting by the bed a 
few moments; a rapid examination served to show him 
that there was indeed cause for hope. 

The joyful news spread through the household, and 
many thanksgivirigs went up to God, who dispenses sick- 
ness’and health. Rejoiced as all were at the idea of 
seeing Harty once more in health, there was in every 
heart a deeper cause of gratitude; they might now hope 
that he would not be called to meet his Father in heaven 
while yet a disobedient, wandering child. Time might 
yet be given him to learn to know and love that Father, 
and walk in His holy ways. ; 

When Harty was again conscious of what was going 
on around him, his father was with him. “Don’t trouble 
yourself to think now, my dear boy,” said Dr. Vale, 
soothingly ; “I hope you will soon be much better; and 
I pray God that He will then enable you to lead a new 
life. Lie still now, and you will soon fall asleep again, 
to wake much refreshed, I hope.” 

Harty’s recovery was slow and tiresome; he was very 
weak, and little inclined to talk. He seemed most con- 
tented when Rosa was singing to him some sweet hymn, 
and Lucy was perched by him on the bed smoothing his 
hair, or fanning him gently. 

His large eyes looked sunken and thoughtful, and his 
manner, once boisterous, was mild and gentle. 

“Don't move for me again this morning, dear Lucy,” 
he said, one day ; “ your little feet must be very tired with 
running up and down stairs. When I get well I shall 
have to wait on you all the rest of my life to repay you 
for this kindness.” | 

This was so unlike the old exacting Harty, that it 
quite overcame little Lucy, and the tears were in her eyes 
as she answered, “I love to do anything for you, my dear. 
brother, I want nothing from you but to get well as soon 
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as you can, and look bright, and merry, and tease me ag 
you used to do.” 

A sad smile crossed Harty’s face as he paid aie | don't, 
mean to do as I used to do in anything, Lucy ; you will 
forget how unkind I was to you, won 't you, pet? I don’t 
think I shall be so any more.’ 

Lucy’s tears fell fast. ‘‘ Don’t talk so, Harty,” she said, 
“you were never unkind to me. I was a foolish little 
thing, and let everything worry me. Come, we ,won’t 
talk any more, you look tired. Here is Rosa, she will 
sing,— , 

‘Softly now the light of day,’ 


and you can take a nice little nap in the twilight.” 

By degrees the colour came again to Harty’s cheeks, 
and his limbs renewed their strength. 

One calm Sunday evening towards the end of June he 
was sitting between his sisters, looking out at the rosy 
sky and the beautiful evening star, 

“‘ Let us have the Catechism once more,” said Lucy, 
“it will seem like old times.” 

Rosa and Lucy began as usual together; Harty’s voice 
was with them, and there was a deep solemnity in his 
manner as he pronounced the words, “ Yes, verily ; and 
by God’s help so I will: and I heartily thank our heavenly 
Father, that he has called me to this state of salvation, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord: and I pray unto God to 
give me His grace, that I may continue in the same unto 
my life’s end.” 

His sisters felt that he spoke from his heart ; and there 
was that joy in their hearts which the angels ‘know over 
“one sinner that repenteth.” 

Lucy had forgotten none of the “long answers ;” they 
had been so long daily used, that they were as fixed in her 
memory as the Lord’s Prayer itself. | 

__As the summer passed away the cottage looked cheer- 
ful once more as of old. The children again rambled 
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together in the woods or strolled in the orchard, and 
whenever their voices were heard the tones were pleasant: 
_and kindly. 

True, they all had faults of character still to overcome, 
and were sometimes tempted to go astray ; but there was 
in each heart an earnest wish to do right, and a spirit of 
love and forgiveness, that kept them from all variance 
and evil-speaking. 

Mrs.- Maxwell was still formal and particular, but she 
now had little cause for complaint, for Harty was so grate- 
ful for her watchful care during his illness, that he made a 
great effort to overcome his careless habits, and in a great 
measure succeeded. 

“The dear boy forgot for once,” she would sometimes 
say, as she hung his cap on the accustomed peg, or over- 
looked some act of heedlessness ; for she felt that he was 
trying to please her, and was the more ready to forgive him. 
_ In the trying scenes by Harty’s bedside Dr. Vale had 
been brought near in heart to his children. Now there 
was no subject on which he could not talk freely to them. 
He spoke to them of their mother, and told them anec- 
dotes of her blameless life that were treasured up in their 
young hearts for loving imitation. 

The blessed Saviour and the heaven He purchased for 
His faithful ones were often subjects for conversation in 
that happy family circle, and the doctor felt, as he looked 
into the faces of his children as they were lit with holy 
thoughts and purposes, that God had blessed their mother’s 
prayers, and that she would receive again in the heavenly 
fold the lambs she left in the bosom ot the Church. 

Uncle Gillette’s letters were always welcomed with joy, 
and never read without cheering and strengthening the 
young Christians in the path of duty. When at last it 
was another’s office to announce to them that he had 
peacefully passed from life to immortality, even Rosa re- 
joiced, in the midst of her grief, that his happy spirit was 
‘enjoying the rest prepared for the people of God. 

L. 
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’ Lucy had now nought to fear ; the sorrows of her timid 
childhood were over. Loving and cheerful, she made all 
happy around her ; she had found a comfort for all sorrow, 
a Friend ever present, a support for life and death, in Him 
who saith to the children of His love, “ Fear not, little 
flock ; it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom,” 
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LIFE AT A FARM. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GUEST. 


wes) ARMER HOBART'S old-fashioned pony- -chaise 
au) stood waiting at the farm gate. It was ready 

to convey him to the railway station to meet a 

"young niece who was expected that day. 

But Mr. Hobart still lingered in the dining-room, en- 
joying the bright fire in the grate, and judiciously getting 
thoroughly warm before starting out on his expedition. 
Mr. Hobart never bought a flimsy piece of cloth—he 
liked substantials. Anybody who looked at his overcoat 
could have told that at once. Such a thick, shaggy coat 
as it was! Such a mass of soft wool must have set a 
whole flock of sheep shivering at the shearing-time. Let 
Mr. Hobart once start out warm, and he defied the cold 
to reach.him through his frost-proof armour. 

There was one place about Mr. Hobart, however, 
that was always warm, summer and winter, year in and | 
year out. The poor knew it; the afflicted knew it; hig: 
neighbours and his children knew it. That good, warng, 
kind heart of his could not throb as it did without letting 
itself be found out, and valued, too, as it deserved. - 

Mr. Hobart was conscious of some very peculiar feel- 
ings going on in it as he sat there by the fire, and the 
varying expressions that crossed his frank, kindly face 
made it plain that something more than usual ‘was agi- 
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tating his mind. He was not left long to his meditations, 
for two happy, healthy-looking girls soon burst in upon 
- him with the exclamation,— 

“ Now we are all ready, father. I hope you are not 
tired of waiting for us!” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the father, kindly. He had 
been too busy with his meditations to think of the fight 
of time. ‘Get warm before you start; that’s my way ;” 
and he drew them toward the fire, and put an arm round 
each as they stood. 

The father looked proudly and fondly from one to the 
other. He could not say which pleased him best,-—his 
merry, black-eyed Sarah, or his more thoughtful, matter- 
of-fact, fair-haired Lucy. | : 

“You are my own dear girls; I know it and feel it,” 
said Mr. Hobart ; “and yet it seems to me but as yester- 
day when I was a young man and had a dear little sister, 
my pet and plaything, the being I loved best in the world. 
We were orphans, your aunt and I, and of course I tried 
to be as much as I could to her, and make her happy. 
¥ believe I made out pretty well, far a more light-hearted, 
sunny-tempered httle creature there never was in the 
world. She was always very small; and when she was 
twelve—your age, girls—I could carry her about on my 
shoulder, and never have an ache after it. Why, one of 
my twins. could have shaken her life out of her!” and 
the father smiled as he looked at the strong, plump girls 
beside him. “I loved her dearly for all that, and per- 
haps felt all the more tenderly to her because she was 
such a wee thing. You know how early she married. 
It was a sad trial to me to see her leave me just when I 
thought I should be able to do more for her than ever ° 
before. I do not think she could have found anybody 
who loved her as truly and as well as I did. But I did | 
not cross her: she had her way, and seemed so happy . 
that I could not complain. She has never repented her 
choice, the dear, loving little woman! She has had her 
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own cares with her large family, and now you know your 
uncle has lost everything, and will have to begin anew, 
with the grey hairs about his temples. I wish I could 
set him up in his old business, but I can’t do that; I 
have my own family to provide for. I have done what I 
can for your uncle, and now I want to do for his little 
Mary, as if she were my own little sister Mary, who was 
se dear to me long ago. It goes hard with her mother 
to part with her; but she would not stand in her child’s 
way. Now, girls, I look to you to make your cousin 
happy, and to do all you can for her for my sake.” 

* 1’ll do what I can, father,” said Lucy, quietly. 

Sarah had somehow managed to get her black eyes 
thoroughly wet with salt water while her father was talk- 
ing ; but she dashed away the bright drops, and said 
warmly,— 

“T’ll treat her just like'a sister, and I mean to love her 
dearly.” . 

“ Just like you! Just like you both!” said the father, 
kissing his children affectionately. ‘I can trust you, 
Lucy, though you do not start very warmly.” 

“TI don’t want to promise more than I can come up 
to,” said Lucy, in her own quiet way. 

“ Love your cousin, and all will be right. But now 
we must be off, or she will find herself standing at the 
station, alone among strangers, with nobody to give her 
a welcome.” 

Mr. Hobart led the way to the pony chaise. Mrs. 
Hobart came out to see that Jack Frost was put com- 
Saeed at defiance; and then Bob and Tim, the two 
onies, set off, at as fast trot as if they had heard a loco- 
motive by their ears, 
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CHAPTER ILI. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


maar course Mr. Hobart was at the station in time. 
He had been famed for punctuality for forty 
years ; and he was not going to lose his cha- 
racter now. 

He was ready, when the train ‘stopped, to open his 
arms to his niece as soon as she should appear. 

He had made up his mind he should know Mary 
Burns at a glance, though he had not seen her since she 
was an infant. 

A slender young girl put her head timidly through the 
door, when the carriage was almost empty. ) 

* Mary ! ! Mary Burns, this way, dear!” called the 
uncle’s kind voice; and in another moment the little 
niece was folded to his breast. 

Sarah and Lucy were still sitting in the pony-chaise 
(for there was no station-room at Balgrove then). 

“Here, my daughters, here’s your cousin Mary, our 
dear Mary !” said the father, as he fairly lifted the slen- 
der girl into the chaise, and placed her beside his own 
children. 

“How do you do, cousin Mary?” said Lucy, asking 
the question as if expecting an answer. Sarah threw her 
arms round Mary’s neck, and kissed her in silence ; but 
the next minute she said, “ Here, sit down and draw the 
cover over you. We have four miles to drive, and we 
shall have the wind in our faces as we go back. Won't 
you have my veil?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Mary, in a low, gentle voice ;. 
“you had better keep it for yourself.” 

“One veil can cover two faces,” said Sarah, as ate 
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threw her capacious barége veil over her cousin’s bonnet 
and her own. 

Was Lucy freezing in that cold air? She had certainly 
stiffened up wonderfully in a few moments. Lucy would 
have given all she owned for Sarah’s easy way of getting 
on with strangers. Sarah’s frank manner always made 
Lucy more distant; perhaps a little jealousy helped to 
bring this about. 

It did not take long for Mr. Hobart and the porter to 
get Mary’s great trunk up in front; and the whole party 
were soon on the homeward drive. 

That great trunk Lucy surveyed with the same disap- 
‘proving eyes that she had cast on her cousin’s small 
velvet bonnet and particularly handsome cloak. 

“Very unsuitable, under the circumstances,” thought 
Lucy to herself. “If my father had failed I should wish 
to dress very plainly, and a very small wardrobe would 
satisfy me.” 

Like too many other people, Lucy associated failure 
with general destruction of all valuables, portable or 
wearable. She did not realize that it would have been 
a most unnecessary expense for Mary to cast aside the 
clothes she had, in order to purchase the plain suit 
adapted, in Lucy’s view, to present circumstances. 
Mary felt that she must be particularly careful of her 
abundant supply of nice clothing, but she had no idea of 
throwing any of it away. 

Mary’s dress was just now very far from her thoughts. 
She could not talk much on the drive, though she bowed 
now and then, and smiled pleasantly, in answer to Sarah’s 
lively chat. Mary was thinking of her aunt Hobart, and 
wishing that the meeting was over. 

That interview was not a very terrible thing ; it was 
short enough, surely. 7 

Mrs. Hobart caught the sound of the carriage, and 
was on the steps to meet the returning party. 

_ “My dear!” That was all Mrs. Hobart said, as she 
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threw her arms round her niece. In another moment’ 
she added, in her quick way, ‘‘ Here, Peter, take the 
trunk up-stairs now,—into the little front room, mind.” 

“* Mary, child, you had better go up too, and take pos- 
session of your room at once,” said Mrs. Hobart, after a 
thoughtful look. 

“No, no, wife, let Mary get warmed through first,” 
said Mr. Hobart, leading the shivering girl to the cheertul 
dining-room fire. | 

To be warmed through was just what Mary wanted, 
before she was left to herself. If she had gone up-stairs 
then, it would have been to sit down on her trunk and 
have a hearty cry, pretty and attractive as her room was 
looking. 

‘‘ Here, sit on my knee, and warm those little feet,” 
said Mr. Hobart, suiting the action to the word. Mary 
put up her gaiter-boots to the fire. They were shabby 
enough to suit Lucy. Shoes will not last for ever, and 
ready money was scarce at Mr. Burn’s. 

Mr. Hobart saw the poor little boots, and he found it 
hard to keep up his cheerful tone. But he did; he 
had a motive, and a good one, and that carned him 
through. 

“ Mary,” he said, as he rubbed her cheeks gently with 
his strong hand, “J am going to have you fat and rosy, 
a real country girl. Can you ride on horseback P” 

“‘ IT never tried, uncle,” said Mary, her face looking full 
of interest. 

‘““My twins will teach you how; they sit as firm as 
circus riders. But we can’t begin now, with all this 
snow on the ground. The spring will be here, though, 
before a great while, and then you shall have your first 
lessons.” | 

“ Have you a very safe horse?” asked Mary, timidly. . 

“OQ yes, cousin Mary, I can nde old Harry with my 
eyes shut,” broke in Sarah. | Ber 

“ There’s no difficulty about Harry, if you only let 
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him alone; trying to manage him makes him restive. 
He is not used to it. But here is work of another kind 
for us to do just now,” said Mr. Hobart, cheerily. 

Mrs. Hobart came in at the moment, followed by 
Susannah bearing a tray, on which a comfortable lunch- 
eon was invitingly set out. 

“Now, Mary, we are going to have something to 
refresh ourselves with after our ride,” said Mr. Hobart, 
placing Mary in a chair beside the table, and sitting 
down near her, as if he meant to make a hearty meal. It 
was not three hours since Mr. Hobart had done honour 
to one of those particularly nice breakfasts his wife de- 
lighted to provide; he could not be hungry already. 
Yet Mr. Hobart helped himself, helped his daughters, 
helped everybody, and began in such good earnest, that 
Mary unconsciously followed his example, and soon 
found herself making a wonderfully good meal, laughing, 
meantime, at her uncle’s lively chat. She did not even 
notice that he did more talking than eating after his 
first vigorous commencement. 

Mary had not felt inclined to take any refreshment at 
the wayside hotel, where she had stopped for breakfast, 
though the gentleman under whose care she had travelled 
all the day ahd night before urged her most warmly to do 
so. There she was to part from her kind escort. He 
was to go on in a different direction, while she had an 
hour to travel alone in the train, and meditate upon the 
coming meeting with her relatives. 

That meeting was over now, and Mary felt that she had 
at least one friend in her newhome. She knew her uncle 
loved her ; only love could make any one so tender and 
Te) thoughtful for her comfort. 

“Now, Pussy, you must go up to your room and settle 
down as one of us,” said Mr. Hobart, when he was sure 
that Mary’s body was fairly warmed and strengthened by 
nourishing food. He could trust her to herself now. 

-To herself she was not to be immediately left. Both 
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Sarah and Lucy escorted her to her room, and perched 
themselves on the bed, to superintend her unpacking. 

Lucy had no little curiosity to know what that great 
trunk contained, and Sarah really meant to help her 
cousin in the business of putting her things in order in 
her new quarters. 

‘Mother has had a fire made in here,” said Lucy ; 
“she said‘ you were very likely accustomed to it, and 
would take cold without it. We never have a fire in our 
room.” 

Lucy always said just what she happened to think, 
and, if it were true, she did not trouble herself to ask 
whether it were agreeable or not. 

‘‘T have been accustomed to a fire in my room,” said 
Mary, in a low voice, ‘“‘ but perhaps I could get used to 
doing without it.” 

Mary Burns had that sensitiveness that feels the slight- 
est insinuation, and is wounded by every chance shot. 
Was there any armour to shield her from pain in this 
rough world? 

“You need not get used to any such thing,” said 
Sarah, warmly; “father said you must be made just as 
comfortable and happy here as if it were your own home.” 

The tears rushed to Mary’s eyes, but they fell un- 
noticed, as she bent down to unlock her trunk. 

Mary’s wardrobe was quite a curiosity to both of the 
cousins, knowing little, as they did, of the ways and 
fashions of the great city. 

Lucy was indulging in some particularly uncharitable 
reflections upon extravagance and the like failings, when 
Mary jumped up suddenly from her position on the floor, 
and said, “‘ Here, cousin Lucy, mother said I had better 
give you this veil ; she thought it would not be suitable 
for me to wear so expensive a thing now ;—and, Sarah, 
these collars she wanted me to give to you for the same- 
reason.” 

“Thauk you! thank you!” said Sarah, warmly: but 
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Lucy was silent; her conscience rebuked her, and she 
could not speak. She could not appear amiable when 
she had been feeling unkindly. Lucy was at least 
thoroughly truthful. 

‘<I want to show my colours to mother,” said Sarah, 
hurrying from the room. Lucy followed; she felt stiff 
‘and constrained, and a change of scene was just what 
she wanted. | 

Mary heard their receding footsteps, as they sought 
Mrs. Hobart, in her little parlour below, and then the 
young stranger looked about her with a sense of relief. 
She was glad to be alone for a moment,—yet not 
alone, for then her best Friend was particularly present. 

Mary turned the little button that fastened her door, 
and then she knelt down, to pour out her heart to the 
only long-known, long-loved Being who was with her. 

Mary had parted from father, mother, and brothers 
and sisters, and now more welcome than ever seemed to 
her the truth, “ There is One who sticketh closer than a 
brother,” and “ whose eyes are in every place.” 

That all-seeing Eye of love she knew had followed 
her in her journey, and was now looking upon her in her 
new home. She did not shrink from the gaze of the 
pure and perfect God, for she was reconciled to Him, 
through His Son Christ Jesus, and dared to call Him 
her heavenly Father. 

Mary was not a perfect Christian. She knew it and 
felt it in her inmost heart, and this knowledge made her 
the more anxious to plead for strength to do her duty 
faithfully in her present position, and to struggle man- 
fully against her besetting sins, which she saw were to 
be sorely tried. 
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CHAPTER III 
A BUSY DAY. 


WHERE is an old proverb that Mrs. Hobart had 
em ono idea of seeing verified in her own home, 
It has been said that “an industrious mother 
makes an idle daughter ;” but this was by na. 
means true in the present instance. 

Mrs. Hobart had taught all her family that “idleness. 
is the mother of mischief.” From the time that they 
could say Dr. Watts’s hymn about the “ busy bee,” they 
began to imitate the ways of that pattern insect. 

Saturday morning was a time of particular industry in 
the household at Uplands, as Mr. Hobart’s farm was 
called. On that morning there was something for every 
member of the family to do, from old Susan down to the 
twins. | 

John and Joseph, the mischievous brothers, had to 
leave their play ; there was wood to be cut, there were 
apples to be sorted ; that the boys well knew, and they 
were as sure that it behoved them to be promptly at 
their duty. 

Mary Burns had arrived at her aunt’s on Friday... 
“A mighty bad sign,” old Susan the cook had said, with 
a knowing shake of her head, as if there were any day 
without a blessing for those who are in the path of duty!» 

Mary had been treated with a kind of particular 
courtesy at first: Sarah and Lucy had brought out their. 
portfolios of engravings and their embroidery, their. 
favourite books and their pet kittens, and had: indeed 
done all in their power to entertain the stranger. Their 
mother had given them full permission to spend theit - 
time as they pleased; but such-a state of things could. 
not be allowed to last. ‘That would never do,” Mrs... 
Hobart said to herself, as she was risimg on Saturday 
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morning, and she showed the heartiness of her sentiment 
as soon as breakfast was over. 

“ Now, Mary,” said the good matron, “this is one ot 
our busy days, and we are going to make you quite at 
home. You shall go to work like the rest of us. So 
put on an old dress; that nice plaid is not fit for 
Saturday morning. Put on an old dress, and then I will 
give ‘you a broom, and you can. sweep the morning- 
room, while Sarah sweeps the parlour, and Lucy goes up 
with me to the bedrooms.” 

There was no reason why Mary should have been 
ashamed of having no old dresses. Small as she was, 
she had outgrown her last year’s supply of winter clothing, 
and had just been fitted up nicely, when her father’s 
failure came upon the family like a thunderclap from 
clear air. How many homes heard the same sudden 
news of terror in 1847 ! 

Poor Mary! She blushed crimson as she said, “‘ This 
is one of my school dresses, aunt. I have nothing 
plainer.” 

“Tl lend you an apron. I have one that will cover. 
you all up,” said Sarah, quickly. 

“ Yes, that is the best thing that can be done under the 
circumstances,” said Mrs. Hobart, walking away with Lucy. 

Mary felt as if she had displeased her aunt, and was 
most uncomfortable. She did not dare to call after her 
and tell her she knew no more about sweeping than 
about algebra. “TI ought to learn; I will try,” thought 
Mary. ‘‘It must be very easy.” 

Sarah soon came in with a long-sleeved gingham apron, 
which was a complete cover-all for Mary. Sarah smiled 
as she tied it, and then put a handkerchief over her 
cousin’s brown hair. ‘“ You look like one of the little 
choristers in Mrs. Wheelwright’s picture,” she said. 

Mary did not feel inclined to sing just then. She took 
the broom that Sarah handed her, and began timidly and 
awkwardly to use it. 
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“‘ Don’t sweep so,” said Sarah, with a frightened look. 
“ Mother does not like the brooms all pushed down on 
one side. She says that is a sure sign of a pore 
sweeper. Here, do as I do.” 

Mary tried again, but Sarah laughed and said,— 

““T do not believe you are a very old hand at the 
business, but you will soon learn if you take pains. I 
can’t stand here, though, talking. I must be off to my 
own work. Mother likes us to be very industrious on 
Saturday morning.” 

Mary wanted to please her aunt, and she determined 
to do her work thoroughly, at least, if not scientifically, 

Not a crook or corner of the room escaped her. 
There were no secret lurking-places left for the dust 
under the old-fashioned secretary, or the long, low couch. 
Mary moved everything that could be moved ; more by 
sheer determination than by lawful, natural strength, as 
she soon felt in her weary side and back. The room. 
looked clean, however, and she was satisfied. 

It was a pretty, cheerful spot, and Mary felt a kind of 
glow, half from exercise, half from having accomplished 
a difficult duty, as she sat down by the window a moment, 
when her work was done. 

Not a scrap nora thread was left on the carpet. Mary 
had patiently worked at the most obstinate of them until 
they had yielded to their fate, and gone the way of the 
rest. The heaped-up dust-pan she had placed outside 
the door until Sarah should finish her work, and come to 
tell her what was to be done with it. Mrs. Hobart 
appeared first. 

“What !” she exclaimed, in surprise, as the mass of 
gaily tinted wool and brown dust met hereyes. ‘Sarah! 
Sarah ! it won’t do to wear out the carpets that way. 
You must learn to be a better sweeper.” 

“It was I, w ant, Iam not much of a sweeper,” | said | 
Mary, stepping 3 into. the hall. 

It required ‘no little moral courage for Mary to make " 
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that slight confession, for she had a morbid dread of 
blame. 

‘Oh, it was you, child, was it?” said Mrs. Hobart, 
kindly. ‘ Well, you must learn to use your broom more 
lightly. You have made the room look very nice ;” and 
Mrs. Hobart glanced approvingly round her favourite 
resort. “ Now, dear, you may go and get ready to come 
here with your needlework. The twins do their mending 
on Saturday morning. Have you anything of that kind 
to do?” 

‘“‘T have no work with me but a mat I was crocheting. 
Perhaps there is something I can do for you,” said Mary, 
gently. 

*‘]’ll find you some work. I like plain sewing in the 
daytime ; fancy work will do for the evening,” said Mrs. 
Hobart, decidedly. 

Mary went up-stairs. Nothing of any consequence 
had happened. Her aunt had not been unkind to her, 
and yet Mary felt very unhappy. She knew that her 
own sensitiveness was at fault, and yet she was ready to 
cry. | 
“You can be happy at your aunt’s if you try to do 
your duty, and are kind and cheerful. Keep down your 
sensitiveness, and remember that God loves you, and 
your mother loves you, and all will go well.” 

These had been Mrs. Burns’s parting words to her 
little daughter, and Mary now remembered them. She 
would not let her sensitiveness make her unhappy ; she 
would go down to meet her cousins with a smiling face. 
Mary calmed her ruffled spirit by a glance at a verse in 
her Bible, and a moment of prayer to her best Friend, 
and then she was ready to make herself fit to appear in 
the sewing-room. 

She found Mrs. Hobart and the girls already there, 
looking very cosy and agreeable. 

A slight shadow passed over Lucy’s face as Mary put 
down her pretty workbox on the table. Lucy had been 
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ready to treat her Jovy cousin very kindly, but she did 
not quite relish seeing that cousin more handsomely 
provided for in everything than herself. 

‘‘ Here, Mary,” said Mrs. Hobart, “you can make this 
shirt for your uncle ; I have basted the work, as you may 
not know how to do it without.” 

‘““Mamma never bastes for us,” said Lucy, with a 
satisfied air. 

“T should love to work for uncle,” Mary had been 
going to say, but Lucy’s remark silenced her, and she 
took her sewing without a word. 

‘*What are you doing, Mary?” said Sarah a moment 
after, as she saw Mary unconsciously opening and 
shutting her hands slowly, with an uncomfortable look. 

“My fingers feel unpleasant,” said Mary, quietly. She 
did not name the white blisters that her vigorous sweeping 
had brought to her delicate hands. 

Very slowly and carefully Mary set stitch after stitch 
in the long seam. She had tried her best, and yet her 
work did not have a masterly air, and she knew it. 

It was not to be supposed that Mrs. Hobart could be 
left to sit quietly in the sewing-room on Saturday morn- 
ing. Susannah had a question to put every five minutes, 
and old Jane at last declared it absolutely necessary that 
her mistress should superintend some cleaning going on 
in her department. 

When Mrs. Hobart returned after this last trip, Sarah 
exclaimed,— 

“ Mary is perfectly tired out with sewing. She has a. 
pain in herside. I know she has, though she won’t say so.” 

Mary would gladly have borne double the pain she 
was suffering rather than have become the object of 
attention. 

“Are you tired, my dear?” said Mrs. Hobart,.kindly. 
“Don’t sew ‘any more. Run up to the attic and see 
what John and. ‘Joseph are about ; that will give’-you a 
little exercise.” - 
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““ May we go too, mamma ?” said Lucy. 

‘“ No, my dear; your work is not done. You must 
remember that you are a year older than your cousin, 
and you are both, I am thankful to say, very strong and 
healthy.” 

“‘ Strong and healthy,” thought Mary, as she went up- 
stairs. “I wonder if aunt thinks it a very great misfortune 
to be like me!” . 

Sensitiveness again. Mary had no business to have 
any such wonderings. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MARY’S SORROWS. 


fOHN and Joseph Hobart were not twins, but 
4} they seemed to be almost as inseparable as if 
they were held together by some invisible cord. 
Perhaps the bond was as much fondness for fun 
as brotherly love. Be that as it may, if John’s round curly 
head was put in at the door, you were just as sure that 
Joseph’s long face was somewhere behind him as if you 
had seen the two side by side. In any other household 
they would have been troublesome; and even Mr. 
Hobart’s genial spirit, and his wife’s good management, 
could not always keep them in order. _ 

They had been known to get into a pitched battle in 
the apple-room, and make pippins do duty as warlike 
missiles. 

On this particular morning they had been obliged to 
leave their snow man noseless and with but one arm, in 
order to enter upon their lawful employment, and their 
aggrieved spirits were likely to seek some revenge before. 
the day was over. 

Mary Burns had a light, gentle step, and she was 
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fairly up the attic stairs before the boys were aware of 
her approach. | 

“ Why, cousin. “Mary |! is that you?” exclaimed 
John, with a start. “We are in a little trouble just 
now.” 

“It’s an ugly business!” said Joseph, holding up 
his hand, from which the blood was freely dripping. 
“I’ve cut my finger, you see, and I don’t know what 
to do with it. Mother set us to cutting up this box: 
of soap to spread here, and John and I got to trying 
which could cut the fastest, and I made a chance slip, 
and here it is!” 

As Joseph spoke he held his handkerchief under the 
wounded finger, careful that not a single drop should 
taint the clean attic floor. 

‘Let me bind it up for you,” said Mary, “ taking out 
her pocket handkerchief. “Oh, here is a bit of rag— 
the very thing. Now we can manage nicely.” 

Mary’s gentle touch was just suited for the present 
occasion, and so Joseph declared. 

“ Now if it had been Lucy,” he said, “she would have 
managed to hurt me somehow before she got through, 
and Sarah would have been in such a flutter she could 
not have done a thing. See here, Jack, that’s a real 
surgical operation !” 

Joseph held up his finger, with its white nightcap on, 
and then said briskly,— 

‘* Now we had better finish what we are about, or the 
dinner-bell will rng.” 

“Tl help you,” said Mary. “I'll lay the pieces in 
order while you boys cut them.” 

The last bar was cut and disposed of, when the bell 
rang out its summons to dinner. 

‘* Now for it!” said John; “see who will get down 
first. Mary, ran,.run for your life!” 

There was such an appearance of hearty pursuit on 
the part of the boys, that Mary rushed headlong down 
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the stairs, followed by the noisy fellows. No small dis- 
turbance was created, of course. -: 

‘What rudeness, boys!” exclaimed | Mrs. Hobart, 
appearing at the dining-room door..jRist in time to 
receive Mary in her arms. “ Mary! Mary Burns!” 
said Mrs. Hobart, in surprise. 

‘Excuse me, aunt!” said Mary; who was quite out 
of breath with the race. 

“ Certainly, dear,” said Mrs. Hobart. ‘ Boys, you 
must learn to be more quiet in the house.” 

The reproof reached Mary, though she was not 
directly addressed, and she sat down to dinner in a 
most subdued state. 

The meal went on in silence, for’ it was plain that 
the boys had fallen under their mother’s displeasure, 
and she wished to produce an effect upon them. 

“Don’t cut with your left hand, Joseph,” said the 
mother, looking up suddenly from her plate, and de- 
tecting Joseph in some most awkward manceuvres with 
his knife. The reason was obvious at the same moment. 
“You have cut yourself; not a bad hurt, I hope?” and 
Mrs. Hobart’s face softened. 

“ Nothing to speak of,” said Joseph, in his most 
manly way. 

Mrs. Hobart bent forward to notice the, bit of rag 
round the finger, and exclaimed,— 

‘““T declare, there is the gusset we were looking for, 
girls. How did you get hold of it, Joseph?” 

Mary turned very red as she said, “ I—I tied up his. 
finger with a scrap I found in my pocket. I am very 
sorry. I must have carried it off by mistake. I hope it 
will do no harm.” 

“Tt is no matter. I have no linen lke it in the 
house. It is of no consequence,” said Mrs. Hobart, 
trying not to look annoyed. The good lady was be- 
ginning to fear that “her niece was by no means the 
useful, practical person she should be. 
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Mary: read her aunt's unspoken disapproval in a way 
that dees peculiar gift of sensitive people, and her appe- 
tite a gone for that meal. How she wished her uncle 
was at home to come in with some of his cheerful, genial 
talk! He, good man, was full forty miles away, and was 
not’to return until evening. 

Before that tim@ came Mary was thoroughly dis- 
heartened.- She did not need more than one day at 
Uplands to see'that she was most particularly out of 
place in the busy household. She could do nothing 
that was done there, and what she could do seemed 
never thought of as a part of a girl’s education. 

She had found out that both Sarah and Lucy were 
skilful bakers, talking of making bread and cake as 
common occurrences, and boasting of having in a_ 
sudden emergency cooked a whole dinner, which their 
father declared to be the best he had ever eaten. Mary 
Burns could do nothing in that line! Was she then — 
utterly worthless ? | 

She thought so. She had not naturally a high opinion 
of herself, and her sensitiveness now came in to make 
her feel she was but a poor, delicate, useless being, in 
comparison with the self-possessed, effective Lucy, or 
the skilful, rapid Sarah. 

Mary was glad when it was time to go to her own 
room. A thoroughly home-sick girl she was, when she 
closed the door of her little fortress, and sat down 
within it. Mary’s enemies were not all outside. She 
was too conscientious not to know that. She was well 
aware that nothing had occurred to throw a shadow 
over a cheerful, buoyant, self-respectful spirit. But, sen- 
sitive as she was, how was she to get on at Uplands? 

“I can never, never be happy here!” said Mary, as 
she bowed her head on her hands, in bitterness of spirit. 
“Oh, mother !. Sear mother! I wish I were at home 

in. n 
That mother \ was too far away to hear the sorrowful 
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words of her child. But. there was now a heavy tread, 
as of some one coming along the upper hall. In another 
moment there was a knock upon Mary’s door. She 
hastily wiped away her tears, and then answered the 
loud knock. 

“Here’s a letter for you, darling,” said her uncle’s 
kind voice,—“ a letter from your moffher, dear. I hope 
that will give you a sound sleep. Good night.” 

Mr. Hobart kissed Mary’s face, still meee with tears ; 
but he did not seem to notice that, or her swollen eyes ; 
but he went down-stairs full of tender pity for the little 
stranger. 

“A letter from mother,” said Mary to herself, as she 
clasped the treasure closely i in her hand. “Come, too, 
just when I needed it most.” There was a trace of pro- 
vidential care in this to Mary’s eyés. ‘‘ God loves you ! 
your mother loves you!” These words came to Mary’s 
mind, and she felt conscience-smitten at her late burst 
of despairing feeling. With her mother’s letter in her 
hand, she knelt down to ask-forgiveness for the rebel- 
lious, discontented spirit which had so lately led her 
astray. She would try to learn in “ whatsoever state 
she was, therewith to be contefit.” | 

Mary’s lettér was full of tenderness, such tenderness 
as only springs from a loving mother’s heart. What a 
cordial it was to the little stranger, in the midst of her 
loneliness! It was a cheerful letter, too; not a shadow 
of care over it. There were pretty sayings of the baby 
brother, taken down fresh from his rosy lips. There 
were little items of household news, which seemed to 
carry Mary right back to the dear fireside. Mrs. Burns 
was too true a mother to say one word that could dim 
the yoting eyes she loved so well. Her own anxieties 
and harassing trials were for the time forgotten, that she- 
might comfort the distant Mary. 

The child she would miss most she had spared, for the. 
principles that made Mary beloved at home the mother 
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felt would be her safeguard among strangers. Mary 
might. gain by her visit to her aunt’s, but she would not 
lose ; for she was one of the “little ones in Jesus,” for | 
whom it is promised that “all things shall work together 
for good.” Mrs. Burns had confidence in Mary’s prin- 
ciples, but she did not for that reason forbear the “line 
upon line, and pre@épt upon precept,” by which even the 
best of us need to be guided in the heavenly way. ‘Kind 
advice there was, such as could only come from one who 
knew Mary’s heart, as a loved and trusted mother alone 
could know it. 

“YT leave you to your uncle, Mary, without a fear,” 
wrote Mrs. Burns. ‘“ John Hobart has grown none the | 
less tender for his gray hairs. When you feel lonely and - 
disheartened, go first to your Saviour; then take the 
human. help He places close at hand. Never be afraid 
to look to your uncle for a loving smile or an affectionate | 
caress. You will never find him too busy or too self- 
absorbed to give a little sunlight to his sister Mary’s 
child. I know my brother thoroughly. God bless him ! 
You will love your uncle at once, of course; and your 
aunt and cousins you can love if you will. Youcan love 
them if you will keep down your sensitiveness, and pass 
over trifles, believing in their hearty desire to be kind to 
you. Your aunt is so conscious of her own good inten- 
tions, that she never thinks it possible that anything she 
says can be taken amiss. Love her, Mary ; learn from 
her! Her practical, useful spirit is just what you need 
now. I was but a child when I married, and I have 
never been much else in many things. I feel now that I 
have not done quite right by you. I have only prepared 
you for one condition of life—a condition you may never 
fill, Your aunt Hobart’s is a safer plan. Riches take 
wing in a moment, and a woman should be prepared to 
make home happy and comfortable, however humble 
that home may be. Try to ledrn to be a useful, indus- 
trious girl, and so you may be a great assistance to your 
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mother. I know that will be a strong motive to you, 
darling. But I am sure mere handwork will not satisfy 
you and keep you cheerful; you must have heartwork 
too, something to do for your Lord and Master. Your 
simplest effort to make those around you happy will be 
acknowledged as so much done for Him. Be on the 
watch to say the kind thing that will put peace in the 
place of a coming quarrel. Let the boys even tease you, 
if so they are kept out of other mischief. Perhaps there 
is some greater good for you to do at your aunt’s. Per- 
haps there is some soul there to whom you are to bear the 
heavenly message. Some servant, some humble person 
may be thrown in your way, to whom you may have the 
privilege of pointing out the true path. At any rate, 
dear child, if you live near to your Saviour, and drink 
of His Spirit, then will a blessing fall on the house 
where there dwells an humble follower of the Lord. So 
you may be the means of much good. 

“ Again, with devoted affection, : 
“Your MOTHER.” 


Calm, sweet, and trustful was Mary’s spirit when she 
laid her head that night on her pillow. Love to God 
and to her mother filled her young heart, and she was 
nerved for coming duties. 


CHAPTER V. 
LUCY’S TROUBLE. 


Stee tLEN Mary came down into the cheerful dining- 
eval} «room on Sunday morning, she wondered that 
anything could have seemed gloomy at Up- 
aes lands the day before. Her uncle’s kindly spirit 
seemed to pervade all the family, and the subdued “ sab- 
bath behaviour” of the boys was quite a relief after the 
turmoil of the week. 
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‘We shall have to leave you at home to-day, birdie,” | 
said Mr. Hobart, looking at the falling sleet; “ only . 
country girls can bear going out in such weather.” As_ 
he spoke, he drew Mary tenderly to his side; and she. 
did not feel it such a trial to be delicate, after all. Her 
uncle seemed to love her just as well. She would take | 
her disappointment cheerfully. | 

“T will try to make the best of the day at home,” she 
said, pleasantly. 

«What will you do here all by yourself?” said. Mr... 
Hobart, looking into the young face that seemed to haye.. 
a peculiar charm for him. He was thinking more. of). 
those dear familiar family features than of what he said, : 
But Mary took home his question. She blushed deeply. 
as she answered,— 

“T shall have my Bible and my Prayer-book, uncle ; 
and mother says a good Sunday at home now and then 
ought not to be a lost day.” | 

“ Dear Mary! that is just hke her,” said Mr. Hobart, 
kissing his little niece. 

Mary felt very happy. It was so pleasant to know that 
her mother was beloved. 

Mary’s joy would have been dashed in a moment if she 
could have seen the expression on Lucy’s face. Lucy 
did not mean that anybody should see it. She knew too 
well the bitter jealousy that was written there. Lucy 
could hide her face from human friends, but the all-seeing 
Fye was on her sin-tossed heart. | 

Did Lucy forget that Mary was an exile from her own 
home and those whom she loved best? Did she forget 
that Mary needed particular tenderness to bring out her 
shrinking, sensitive spirit ? 

Jealousy.is selfishness, selfishness in one of its worst 
forms. It finds food for misery while there is another to - 
be praised, another to be preferred. 

Truly “ the heart knoweth its own bitterness,” and the 
bitterness of jealousy is jealousy’s sure, cruel, immediate 
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punishment. Lucy's sabbath brightness was gone ; there 
was one overclouded face to sit down at the breakfast- 
table. Mary stealing her father’s affection was the bug- 
bear to Lucy’s-mind. As if any true, loving daughter 
would lose her place in a worthy father’s heart! God has 
made that impossible. 

Mary little knew that as the brightness fell on her, so 
she cast a shadow over Lucy. She saw that her cousin 
was silent and uninterested at the breakfast-table, and 
fancying that she was indisposed or dispirited, she spoke 
to her with peculiar gentleness. She did not draw the 
attention of others upon her, but strove by her own 
thoughtful kindness to show her that there was one who 
felt for her and would gladly cheer her. 

Lucy was too truthful to seem pleased when really un- 
amiable, and she found a moment to whisper unob- 
served,— 

“Don’t, Mary; I don’t like talking.” 

Mary was wounded ; but her mother’s caution against 
her sensitiveness rose to her mind, and with a strong effort 
she turned towards Mr. Hobart, who had given hera place 
at his nght hand. 

“Uncle,” she said, “do you think we are going to have 
a snowstorm ?”’ 

‘A storm of another kind swept across Lucy’s face as 
her father gave Mary one of his most pleasant smiles, 
and said,—— | 

“ That is just what we are going to have, Mary ; about 
the prettiest thing in nature, I think—at least, when the 
sun comes out after the storm.” 

“Look at Lucy!” exclaimed John: “isn’t she nowt 
one of the ugliest girls in the world? Why, she would? 
crack a looking-glass two inches thick !” | 2 

“Then you sha’n’t see my face,” said Lucy, throwgng 
her handkerchief over her face, that she might hide>the 
expression that had told its own story. a 

‘Mary expected quite a scene to follow. Of Pourse 
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Lucy would cry; she could not stand such an attack as 
that! Jucy was proof against teasing; she never thought 
of getting hurt or angry at such trifles. Her temptations 
were of another kind. 

“You sha’n’t tease Lucy,” said Sarah, quickly. 

“Then I'll tease you. What is the reason you always 
want to have a finger in every pie?” said John, hoping 
to get up a half-quarrel with Sarah, which was one of his 
favourite diversions. 

‘“‘ Because Sarah has such nice little white fingers to pitt 
in any pie, and makes such good pie-crust too,” said Mr. 
Hobart, coming to the rescue in his own way. se 

Was Lucy to have no peace? Now camea pang of 
jealousy that Sarah’s skill was praised instead of her own, 
Truly “ the way of transgressors 1s hard.” 

She had let the handkerchief fall from her face as soon 
as observation was turned from her. When would the 
veil fall from her heart? When would Lucy “see herself, 
and repent in dust and ashes” ? 

Sarah’s quick temper ; Lucy’s jealousy ; Mary’s morbid 
sensitiveness,—was there any cure for these sore diseases? 
Was there any sweetness for these bitter waters ? 

Sad indeed would it be for the pilgrims of earth if the 
religion of Christ promised only future salvation, and 
gave no present aid in the struggle against sin. Thanks 
be unto God! “ having suffered being tempted, Christ is 
able to succour them that are tempted.” His strength is 
made sufficient in the midst of our weakness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SUNDAY AT HOME. 


RY’S mother was right. A quiet Sunday at 
home may be productive of much good. When 
the providential Hand shuts us out of the 
sanctuary, it is still ready to lead us to the 
presence of Christ. 

The little stranger at Uplands had reason to feel that 
day that Christ was nigh unto her, even in her heart. She 
sought Him, and she found Him “full of grace and 
truth.” 

As Mary knelt in her quiet room, she felt that in God’s 
eyes she was as truly worshipping with His people as if 
her voice had joined with theirs in some temple conse- 
crated to His service. 

To Him who can take in at a glance the doings in a 
thousand worlds, the tiny distances of earth are as 
nothing ; His followers in’ the closet and in the church 
are gathered together before Him, and every true prayer 
is heard and answered. 

When Mary laid aside her Bible, she felt full of love 
toward all for whom Christ died, and she longed to do 
something to extend His kingdom. 

Her mother’s advice flashed into her mind: “Some 
servant, some humble person may be thrown in your way, 
to whom you may have the privilege of pointing out the 
true path.” 

“‘I wonder what Jane is doing?” thought Mary; “I. 
mean to go and see.” 

Sunday was a dull day to Jane. In Mrs. Hobart’s 
household the sabbath was, as. far as possible, a time of 
perfect rest from all worldly occupations. Then Jane 
might fold her hard hands, and sit by the kitchen fire; 
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and Susannah was free, as she said, “to put on her best 
clothes, and to go to church with her own folks.” 3 

It is difficult for persons who have been trained to love ' 
the house of God, and who have known from childhood 
the pleasure of reading, to understand what Sunday is to 
persons who forget God through the week, and never have 
known any intellectual pleasures. It is not enough to 
give the working classes a day of rest: they must be 
taught how to make that rest profitable, and learn to love 
it, before they can have a real sabbath. 

It was always fully three hours before the party which 
went from Mr. Hobart’s in the morning to the distant 
church returned at noon, full of talk about the sermen, 
and country netghbours, met but once a week. | 

“Three mortal hours! It makes me tired to think of 
it,” said old Jane, as she saw the carriage drive off; “not 
to do nothin’, nor set eyes on a creeter neither.” Jane 
walked round the clean kitchen; then took a thorough 
survey of various pantries and cupboards, occasionally 
disposing a dish differently or counting a pile of plates, 
to see that there had been no late breakages through 
Susannah’s carelessness. There really was nothing to be 
done. Everything was in perfect order, and Jane sat 
down at last by the great black stove. The very stove 
itself looked dreary to her. No steam going up from 
closely packed saucepans! No savoury odours filling the 
air! All was neatness and quietness. Jane looked very 
comfortable as she sat there by the fire. Very stupid 
she felt. 

Jane had thoroughly planned out her proceedings for 
the coming week. 

She had decided upon a new course of severity with 
Susannah, and settled some stringent measures for keep- 
ing “the boys” out of the kitchen. ‘Boys will be 
boys! Young folks will be young folks! my mother 
used to say.- Do what you can, the young blood will 
have its‘way.” So mused Jane, and so her thouglats 
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retraced her life, as she had been a rosy-cheeked girl, 
wife, mother, widow, and childless old woman. 

“No chick nor child to care for old Jane,” she 
thought ; and her white cap moved from side to side, 
as she shook her head dolorously. Sunday was indeed 
a dull, sad day for her. She liked the working-days far 
better. Then labour kept her cheerful, kept her from 
dwelling on the dreary past and the dark uncertain 
future. | 

Jane was roused from her meditations by hearing 
a door opening in the hall, and a light footstep ap- 
proaching. 

‘Who's that?” said she, starting up, and taking up 
the tongs valorously in her hand. 

Jane verily thought herself sole occupant of the house, 
and pledged as a faithful guardian to her mistress’s 
property. 

' The kitchen door opened before Jane could reach it, 
and she dropped the tongs with a smile as she saw the 
young face that looked in upon her. 

“Why! Miss Mary, is it you?” she exclaimed. “I 
thought all the folks was gone to church!” 

“J never go out in stormy weather,” said Mary. “I 
am not used to it.” 

“Poor thing! you do look puny,” said Jane, in a 
pitying tone. ‘Ain’t you a’most worried out staying up 
there by yourself?” 

“Oh no,” said Mary, brightly; “I have had a very 
pleasant morning. You know going to church is not all 
of Sunday.” | 

“It would be bad luck to me if it was,” said Jane, 
“seein’ as I don’t get out once a month. It’s the 
rheumatiz, child, it’s the rheumatiz ;” and she made an 
ineffectual attempt to reach the precise spot between her 
fat shoulders where the enemy was particularly trouble- 
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“Yes, and lonesome enough, to be sure; sitting down 
to think is a poor business for one as has nothin’ pleasant 
to think about.” 

“T see you have a good book here to read,” said 
Mary, pointing to a neat Bible that Mrs. Hobart kept 
on the clock-shelf, as an inalienable part of the kitchen 
furniture. Clean as the white shelf itself was that Bible, 
and Mary could well believe that no hard hands had 
often turned its leaves. : 

‘“‘T never had no teachin’ when I was young. 1 ain't 
a reader,” said old Jane, a little tartly. 

“Perhaps you could learn if you had sone ae to 
teach you, ” said Mary, persuasively. 

“T can't be teached now. Miss Sarah tried a bit 
a while back, but she’s a fly-away child, and she soon 
got tired of it, and so did I. It ain't according to 
nature to take to books when you're old.” Jane spoke 
quickly, and Mary saw that the subject was unpleasant ; 
but she was not discouraged. Standing on a chair, she 
reached down the neat Bible. . She opened it, and then 
seating herself beside the fire she said,— 

“‘Sha’n’t I read to you a little? Mother likes me to 
read to her when we stay at home together on. wet 
Sundays.” 

“Read out, Miss Mary, if you have a mind,” said 
Jane, who cared more for Mary’s company than for 
the reading. 

Mrs. Burns did like to hear her little daughter read, 
and especially the precious words of Scripture, for she not 
only read agreeably, but with reverence and hearty interest. 

Now Mary had chosen, or rather opened to, the 
fourteenth chapter of St. Mark, and there she began 
to read, feeling that “every word of Scripture is pro- 
fitable,” and that God could bless whatever she rea to 
her hearer. 
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Jane gave good attention, and it was plain from her 
fice that she agreed in sentiment with those who “had 
indignation’ within themselves, and said, Why was this 
waste of the ointment made?” Jane was principled 
against wasting, and she was interested to hear the 
reply. 

“You see,’ said Mary, “ our Saviour says that every- 
where the Bible goes people shall know what that woman 
did out of love to Him. Mother says this happened more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, yet here you and I 
read about it, sitting here in this kitchen.” 

“‘ Sittin’ here in this kitchen!” Jane repeated. Mary’s 
homely close had made the thing seem real to the old 
woman. “It turned out as He said, didn’t it?” 

“That is just the way Jesus keeps His promises,” said 
Mary, timidly. She wanted to say something that would 
reach Jane’s heart. 

' That's come true enough, anyhow,” said Jane. 

There was a cold, matter-of-fact way about Jane, that 
showed very plainly that she was a stranger to the faithful 
Promiser and His free gifts, and Mary was discouraged. 
She read on, however, and Jane seemed to turn a listen- 
ing ear. The old woman sat quite still. Mary’s voice 
became at last like a sweet murmuring of distant music. 
Then it was quite forgotten. Old Jane was in a sound 
sleep. 

Mary looked up from her book. She was no longer 
needed at the old woman’s side. She could do no good 
there now. | 

Mary stepped lightly toward the door, and went to her 
own room. Her first effort for Jane had not ended very 
auspiciously, and her spirits drooped; but there was 
a whisper at her heart that bade her pray for the steeper, 
and so be sure of a blessing on that old head. We may 
fail or go astray while trying to do good, but prayer is a 
sure means of usefulness. ‘This Mary knew and believed. 
She asked for the Spirit of God. She prayed for His 

oN 
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holy influence on Jane, on her cousins, on every member 
of the household where she was a stranger. Such pray- 
ing strangers are indeed angels entertained unawares. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SISTERS. 


qe TERE wag no afternoon service at the church 

Am) which Mr. Hobart attended, as the clergyman 
had to divide his time among several soe pte 
= parishes. 

When the Sunday dinner, cold and plentiful, was: over, 
the family settled themselves for the afternoon. Mr. 
Hobart took John with him into the dining-room, and 
set the mischievous fellow at committing to memory the 
list of the books of the Old Testament. Mrs. Hobart, 
meanwhile, had Joseph studying at his catechism in the 
workroom. -Two firebrands are not more sure to make 
a blaze than were John and Joseph to get into trouble 
if left together on Sunday afternoon. This was such a 
well-known fact, that the thing had ceased to be at- 
tempted. Singly, the boys did well enough, for they 
were bright and intelligent, and could easily be interested 
in Sunday head-work, if not in what more nearly touched 
the heart. 

Mary was left with the twins in the large, pleasant 
parlour. Lucy had taken up “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”.and 
‘had seated herself demurely, as for a very profitable exer- 
cise, the fact really being that she enjoyed “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” as she did the “ Arabian Nights,” without the 
least regard for its religious bearing. Sarah was wide 
awake, and full of talk. 

“I am so-vsorry, Mary, you were not at church, ” she 
began; “it was so pleasant. I spoke to ever so many 
people coming out, that I want you to see. . Mrs. Wheel- 
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wright wants you to come there to spend the day. She 
told me to tell you.” 

“She gave the message to me,” said Lucy. “TI wish, 
Sarah, you would be more careful to be truthful. I will 
tell cousin Mary what she said.” 

Sarah’s eyes flashed. “Iam as careful to speak the 
truth as you are, Lucy. We were standing together 
when Mrs. Wheelwright came up to us.’ 

“She called me by name,” said Lucy, quietly. “And, 
Mary, she .said she wanted to see you, because she 
knew your mother long ago.” 

“Knew my mother!” exclaimed Mary, with hearty 
interest. ‘* How I should love to see her!” 

“‘T should think you were quite among strangers, from 
the way you speak,” said Sarah. When Sarah was angry 
she did not care on whom she vented her ill-natured 
remarks. 

Mary was hurt; the tears actually came in her eyes, 
but she only answered gently,— 

““Perhaps you have never been away from your 
mother, Sarah !” 

“J never was fifteen miles from Uplands in my life,” 
said Sarah, softening. 

“ You ought to remember other people’s feelings,” 
said Lucy, reprovingly. 

Sarah’s better self was driven out of sight in a moment. 
“J am as apt to remember other people’s feelings as you. 
are, Lucy,” said she, rising suddenly. “You are so dis- 
agreeable this afternoon, ‘I won't ‘stay here. I’m tired, 
and I mean to go and take a nap.’ 

“Mamma does not like us to sleep on Sunday after- 
noons,” said Lucy. 

“YT wish you were half as particular about your own 
doings as you are about mine,” said Sarah, going quickly 
out of the room, and shutting the door heavily behind her. 

Mary was about to follow aa but Lucy held her back 
saying.— 
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“Tt is of no use. When Sarah gets into one of these 
fits, the best way is to let her alone until she gets over it.” 

Lucy was not even conscious how much of the guilt of 
Sarah's anger was due to her own provoking remarks. 
Lucy had spoken the truth in every instance, but it is 
“the truth spoken in love” that worketh good ‘things. 

‘“‘< Pilgrim’s Progress’ !” said Mary, taking up the book 
that had dropped into Lucy’s lap. “This is one of 
mother’s favourites.” i ee ot 

“T like it too,” said Lucy. 8 eo 

“ That great burden of Christian’s,” said Mary, pointing 
at one of the illustrations; “no wonder he looks so 
weary under it.” | 

“ Anybody would get tired carrying such a pack on 
his back,” said Lucy, lightly. 

‘‘T mean the real burden,” said Mary. “ Don't you 
think it is hard to keep cheerful when you keep doing 
wrong ?” 

Lucy was not very well pleased with the insinuation 
that she did keep doing wrong. Sin made her unhappy 
many times in the day, but not sorrow for sin. She did 
not feel her burden yet. 

“You must have a very poor opinion of yourself,” 
said Lucy, skilfully turning the conversation from her 
own case. 

“YT don’t like others to think poorly of me,” said 
Mary, frankly. 

The illustrations were very beautiful in the book over 
which the girls were bending, and for a few moments 
they looked at them in silence. At length they came to 
a representation of the pilgrims as they were about to. 
enter the Holy City. 

‘*¢ This is mother’s favourite part,” said Mary-; and she 
began to read with great earnestness, “The men then 
asked, What must we do in the holy place? To whom 
it was answered, You must there receive the comfort for 
all your toil, and have joy for all your sorrow ; you must 
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reap what you have sown, even the fruit of all your 
prayers, and tears, and sufferings for the King by the 
way. In that place you must wear crowns of gold, and 
enjoy the perpetual sight and vision of the Holy One; 
for there you shall see Him as He is. There also you 
shall serve Him continually with praise, with shouting, 
and, thanksgiving, whom you desired to serve in the 
world, though with much difficulty, because of the in- 
firmity of your flesh. There your eyes shall be delighted 
with seeing, and your ears with hearing the pleasant 
voice of the Mighty One.” 

Why was it that Lucy was touched as she listened? 
Mary’s faith had brought home the true meaning of the 
words to the heart of the listener. | 

Lucy deserved only condemnation from the hands sof 
her forgotten heavenly Father; yet in His mercy He 
sent His Holy Spirit to plead with her young soul. 
There was a whisper that bade her seek the eternal city 
and the “ Mighty One.” A longing arose to be a fol- 
lower of the King who shall reign for ever. Would Lucy 
hearken to that whisper? Would she cherish that 
ienging until it became the fixed, guiding purpose of her 
ife ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LUCY’S JEALOUSY. 


YOUR after hour flitted by at Uplands, and so the 
winter wore away. Mrs. Hobart was sure to 
say every Saturday that she did not know what 
had become of the week, and that for her part 
it seemed as if every other day were Sunday. | 
Time was flying, flying fast; and yet each day was 
leaving its traces and making its changes. | 
_ Mary’s cheeks were slowly rounding. Aunt Hobart’s 
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regulations, as well as her good cheer, were telling on 
Mary’s delicate frame. Early hours, pure air, abundant 
exercise, freedom from study, and a quiet, matter-of-fact 
life, had had their natural effect. Mary found herself 
growing less sensitive, and more buoyantly cheerful. 
The faults that she had reasoned against, struggled 
against, prayed against, seemed fading away without 
exertion on her part. | 

We are too apt to look upon our Lord as a calm, unin- 
terested observer of our efforts to overcome our peculiar 
temptations. He is rather a hearty partaker in the work. 
He knows the difficulties that arise from our circumstances 
and our natural character. He knows when we mean 
well, yet fail because of our own weakness or the force of 
outward things. Dearly He loves to take the faithful 
Christian, who has been struggling through discourage- 
ments, and place him where circumstances shall aid in- 
stead of hindering his improvement. 

He had seen Mary Burns reasoning against tears, pain- 
ful blushes, and wounded feelings, when she was wéaried. 
by an overtaxed mind and depressed by a delicate body. 
He had heard the earnest prayers in which she had asked 
to be able to cultivate that charity which “ thinketh no 
evil, hopeth all things, believeth all things,” and is free, 
truthful, and cheerful. He had sent her outward aid, in 
improving health, and the hearty, outspoken, unimagina- 
tive spirit at her aunt’s. 

The providential Hand had contrived this change ; 
but it had wrought through the love of a wise, watchful 
mother. 

Mary had grown less sensitive and yet more humble. 
If she had not had much of true humility, she would not 
have been well pleased with her position in her aunt's 
family. She was quietly treated as inferior, in most re- 
spects, to Sarah and Lucy. ; 

It was evident that in the details of household duties, 
in power to endure fatigue and exposure, and in general - 
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wisdom in the conduct of worldly affairs, Mary was as a 
little child, compared with her more experienced cousins. 

They were not backward to perceive their superiority, 
and to allow Mary to know that they perceived it. 

This did not seem to annoy her, so that she was allowed 
to go on in her own quiet course. She could now even 
bear to be laughed at because she persevered in reading 
to old Jane every Sunday, and had actually succeeded in 
teaching the old woman to say many verses of Scripture, 
—precious verses which Mary had culled with much 
thought and many prayers, and which she believed were 
received by Jane’s heart, as well as stored in her memory. 

Then Mary had hit upon a plan for interesting the 
boys on Sunday afternoons, a plan in which the whole 
family eventually joined. A subject was chosen—as, for 
instance, the duty of almsgiving; each member of the 
family bringing in, in the evening, some texts .enforcing 
that duty. 

John and Joseph were particularly pleased when they 
could outnumber their father in the texts collected, and 
Mary was glad when she saw Lucy and Sarah “searching 
the Scriptures,” for she hoped that they might learn of 
Jesus, “of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write.” | 
*  Lucy’s outward deportment was but little changed. 
Had that whisper of the Spirit been forgotten ? 

Lucy’s struggle was in her heart, and before her God. 
She had found out her besetting sin. She knew that 
jealousy was her overpowering temptation. She knew it, 
but she had not yet conquered her tormenting enemy. 

Spring had come. An academy—two miles from Up- 
lands—was opened. 

Mrs. Hobart had no idea of having her daughters’ edu- 
cation neglected. She but endured their winter without 
study, and strove to make it bear upon their domestic 
training ; but she could not long have been contented 
with letting their minds lie fallow.” _ 
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“TI don’t believe Mary will ever be able to walk two 
miles to school,” said Lucy. . 
“We can send you on wet days,” said Mr. Hobart, 
cheerily. ‘ Mary, you can walk it in fine weather, I dare 

say Pp” , i 

“T should like it,” said Mary. “Iam quite a walker 
now.” 

“A real country girl; rosy and cheerful!” said Mr. 
Hobart, with a loving smile. : 

Lucy did not look cheerful at that moment. | 

Lucy patronized Mary very much on the way to schsel 
that morning ; gave her unnecessary help in rough places, 
and was quite too lavish in her offers to relieve Mary of 
the few books with which she was burdened. 

Mary took it all in kindness. She would not allow 
herself to suspect any wrong feeling as lurking under this 
outward show of protection. This way of showing supe- 
rority was kept up when Lucy and Sarah were fairly 
In the schoolroom with their cousin. There were old 
scholars to whom they could introduce her. They could 
tell her where she would find the pleasantest seat, and, 
in short, take her under their general direction. 

So far everything went on amicably. Mary studied 
the “things that make for peace,” and did not care how 
she was estimated; so Sarah’s quick temper was not 
aroused, nor Lucy’s face overclouded by her peculiar fits 
of silence. 

Mary’s modesty, however, could not hide her proper 
position as a scholar from the discerning teacher. 

Among pupils far older than herself Mary was ranked, 
and was in hardly a single class placed with her cousins. 

This was too much for Lucy. She was scarcely out 
of the schoolroom when she said, in a bitter tone,— | 

“It is a shame for Mrs. Bryan to be so partial to you 
because you are from the city. I suppose, Sarah, she 
will hardly think herself fit to walk home with us Poot 
ignorant country girls?” x 
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Sarah cared very little for her rank in the school, so 
she had what she called “fun” with the girls; but 
Lucy’s remark encouraged her te say something unkind 
too. ; 
‘¢Oh, Miss Mary Burns! Of course she is to be set 
over us.” | 

““We can’t dress as nicely, of course. Mother thinks 
we must wear plainer clothes!” said Lucy, whose enemy 
was triumphant. | yo & | 

Mary was silent, but her tears were falling fast. Mary 
was tired with the mental effort she had made, and the 
struggle she had passed through in overcoming her 
natural diffidence. She did not dare to trust herself to 
speak. 

For some time the girls walked on in silence. Then 
Lucy began again,— 

“You never told us, Mary, you understood French, or 
that you knew anything about Latin. I suppose you 
thought we were not capable of appreciating a young 
lady who was so far advanced in her studies.” 

“T never thought of mentioning it,” said Mary, quietly. 

Mary’s calmness seemed to rouse Lucy more and 
more. She was determined to make her cousin feel, 
and show her feelings too. She liked to observe Mary’s 
want of self-command ; as if there were no other way of 
showing an undisciplined spirit excepting by tears. 

Mary bore up bravely, now trying silence, now a soft 
answer, | . 

Sarah joined with Lucy, becoming a little piqued her- 
self, and yet looking on the whole affair as half-play. 

_ At length Lucy grew desperate, and said, “ You treat 
us as if we were the poor relations come a-cousining, 
Miss Mary, with your dignified manners. It is very well 
for you to be a good scholar, for you will probably have 
to earn your bread being a school-marm !” . 

_ “Now that is too bad!” said Sarah. ‘“ What would 
father say to that, Lucy?” ; 
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Mary’s fortitude was gone; she could stand no more, 
Down on a great stone she sat, and cried as if her heart 
would break. It was vain for Sarah to try to comfort 
her ; she motioned to her cousins to go on, and leave 
her to follow. 

‘J will pack my trunk and go home to-night,” thought 
Mary. ‘JI cannot stand such treatment as this. Mother 
would not wish me to do it ;” and the tears fell in a per- 
fect shower. Mary’s lonely walk was full of bitterness. 
She could see her cousins in the distance, going on» 
before her, and she seemed to herself humiliated, cast: 
down to the ground. 

Mary went directly to her room as soon as she reached 
the house, and taking up her pen, she wrote to her 
mother a long, full account of what had occurred. 

Should she send that letter, to grieve her mother’s 
heart? Should she refuse the generous hospitality her 
uncle had extended to her? Should she expose Lucy’s 
unkindness? This surely could not be the Christian 
course ; there must be a ‘‘ more excellent way.” 

Mary knew there was an Adviser near at hand. She 
prayed for true forgiveness, for a loving spirit; and when 
she rose from her knees, her way seemed plain to her. 
Lucy could not have meant her bitter words in all sin- 
cerity; she had been triumphed over by a sudden 
temptation, and was perhaps even now mourning over 
her fault. Mary had resolved to meet her cousin at the 
dinner-table with her usual manner, and to give” no 
explanation of her own swollen eyes. 

The meeting with Lucy did not take place as expected. 
Lucy pleaded a headache, and remained in her own room. 
Mr. Hobart was absent, and Mrs. Hobart thought it 
unwise to inquire into the cause of Mary’s reeent tears. 
The boys had their own fun at Mary’s expense, but she 
laughed too at her nose, swollen till it glistened before 
her eyes. 

Sarah was pledged to silence. The twin sisters had 
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their own quarrels, but they never cared to expose each 
other to rebuke. — 

And how was Lucy engaged? How was she enjoying 
herself in her quiet room ? 

Poor Lucy! Mary had shed tears; her tears came 
easily, but Lucy was not given to such ontward expres- 
sions of her feelings. Yet there she was, weeping in 
an agony of bitterness. Her resolutions were broken. 
Her temptation had utterly triumphed. She had been 
guilty of meanness and cruelty towards her unoffending 
cousin. Lucy saw herself, and she hated what she saw. 

For many weeks Lucy had been secretly trying to 
follow Jesus, and to trust to Him for forgiveness. Her 
religion seemed now to be a wicked mockery. She 
dared not to pray. She felt herself unworthy to speak 
to her heavenly Father. Would she “ go and be recon- 
ciled to her cousin, and then come” to her Lord for 
forgiveness? Once the thought passed through her 
mind. But no! she could not own herself in the wrong, 
humble herself so low. Bitter jealousy was still uncon- 
quered in her heart, and she knew it. She might 
apologize for its late exhibition, but how would it ever 
be uprooted from its firm position ? 

The misery of a long-indulged sin! No new resolu- 
tions, no feeble walking in the nght path, no weak faith, 
can conquer such anenemy! “ Resistance unto blood,” 
persevering, watchful, prayerful, Christ-supported resist- 
ance, alone can come off triumphant. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE ACCIDENT. 






Brea UCY and Mary had met without exchanging a 
yey, «word on the late disagreement. Lucy had 


~ more subdued and gentle than usual, and so 
the affair seemed to have passed over. 

“School life is beginning to wear ypon Mary,” said 
Mr. Hobart, a few days after the occurrences mentioned 
in the last chapter. “Our horseback rides must begin. 
To-morrow is your holiday, and to-morrow you shall 
have your first lesson.” 

Mary’s face brightened. 

“There, now you look right again, pussy,” said Mr. 
Hobart, fondly. He had not been slow to perceive the 
late change in Mary, but he little knew that a pained 
heart instead of an overtaxed brain was wearing on 
her. 

Saturday morning came, and the horses were brought 
out, greatly to the joy of all the young girls. 

“I can only take two at once,” said Mr. Hobart. 
“You, Lucy, can wait till Mary has had her ride.” 

‘No, no!” said Mary, shrinking back and looking 
timidly at her cousin. 

Lucy loved her father’s good opinion, and she forced 
herself to say, “Let Mary go first! That is right, father. 
I insist upon it !” 

Mary was forced to consent. 

While the little party were absent, Lucy paced the: 
hall in a most unenviable state of mind. Jealousy, 
jealousy of Mary, was the one tormenting feeling that 
coloured all her thoughts. 

The sound of horses’ hoofs approaching rapidly, 
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brought Lucy to the door. Mary was flushed with the 
recent exercise, and her face was perfectly beaming. . 

‘“¢ Now, I suppose, I can go,” said Lucy, coldly. 

“Yes, come, now it is your turn,” said the father, 
cheerily, as he lifted Mary lightly down from her position. 

“Why, Lucy,” he added, ‘‘ Mary is going to make a 
perfect rider. I never saw anybody sit a horse so much 
to my mind.” 

“Oh, uncle!” said Mary, blushing. 

“She can’t do this!” said Lucy, who had mounted in 
an instant. © 

Lucy dashed along the wide road, and attempted to 
leap some palings which divided it from a field. She 
had made the leap a hundred times before, but now the 

thing was done incautiously. The horse hit his feet 
upon the bars, stumbled, and fell, and Lucy was sent 
flying over his head. 

Not five minutes after Lucy had paced the hall, so full 
of strength and vigour, she was lying helpless on her own 
bed, and moaning with pain. There her father’s strong 
arms had laid her, and there her mother was striving to 
soothe her, and to minister to her in her sufferings. 

Agony of body and mind Lucy was doomed to endure. 

During the few short moments that she had lain on 
the ground, within a few feet of the struggling horse, her 
life had swept past her like a swift dream. She had 
seen herself and her sinfulness, and felt the possibility 
of standing before God unforgiven. 

Time for repentance !—how precious it seemed to her 
then! How precious it will seem to us all when we 
shall be called to meet our heavenly Judge ! 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE YOUNG NURSE. 


MATE household at Uplands seemed utterly 
yl changed. It was no longer a scene of busy 
activity. There was silence in the hall, silence. 

™ On the stairway. Even Jack arid Joseph had 
learned to take oft their heavy shoes at the door, and 
move noiselessly about from room to room. 

Poor Lucy! She could not bear the slightest jar, the 
slightest agitation. Her head was racked with pain. 
Her nerves were so sensitive, that she caught the sound 
eyen of Jane’s movements in the distant kitchen. 

She had received a shock from which she might never 
recover. Had she been smitten in punishment for the 
wicked selfishness and jealousy of her heart? Ah! no.: 
Our God is full of lovingkindness and -tender mercy. 
Even Lucy’s poor, faint, fitful efforts to do right had not 
escaped His watchful eye. He had seen her struggling 
helplessly against her cruel master, her besetting sin. 
His right hand of power had been outstretched to set 
her free. 

- As she lay, helpless in body and humbled even to the 
dust, Christ in His beauty was revealed to her. Her 
soul was made to understand that He came to suffer for 
sinners, and to redeem them {rom the power of their sins. 

The dying thief was forgiven. Repentant Peter was 
owned and honoured by his reconciled Lord. And poor 
Lucy dared to cling to the cross of Jesus, and trust that, . 
relying on His perfect righteousness, she too might be 
pardoned, sanctified, saved. 

All this went on in the silence and darkness of the 

_sick-room. No human eye saw Lucy in her humiliation. 
No human ear heard her prayer of penitence. 
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She was too weak, too unnerved, to speak to those 
around her of aught that was agitating her heart. 

How precious to Lucy was her father’s tenderness ! 
How she blamed herself that she could for a moment 
have thought that any one could make his warm, loving 
heart indifferent to his child! She received his kindness 
as a blessing of which she was unworthy, and felt that 
she had forfeited a right to his trustful affection. 

Mrs. Hobart was no less devoted, but her active duties 
had in a measure unfitted her for the quiet, patient 
watching by a sick-bed that makes a good nurse. She 
was better satisfied to be doing something for Lucy, 
even when absent from her, than to sit in the dimness, 
checking every unnecessary motion that jarred upon the 
nerves of the sufferer. 

It was now Mary’s gentle hand that was most soothing 
to Lucy’s aching temples. It was Mary’s light footfall 
that gave no pain. It was Mary who never seemed 
weary of the dulness of hour after hour of quiet watching. 
It was Mary’s sweet voice that now and then breathed 
some blessed word of comfort from the best of books. 

There was pleasure and pain to Lucy in Mary’s nursing. 
Pain predominated at first. She could not bear to re- 
ceive such tenderness from one whom she had injured, 
and she avoided meeting Mary’s loving eyes. Slowly 
this feeling passed away, and the time when Mary re- 
turned from school became the happy moment of the day. 

Sarah sometimes shared her cousin’s duties ; but she 
was sure either to rattle the glasses on the table, knock 
down the spoons with a terrible clatter, or commit some 
other misdemeanour that sent her in mortification from 
the room. 

Mary had been sitting with Lucy through a long after- 
noon, when there was a quiet tap at the door. Mary 
knew the meaning of that summons. It was Susannah, 
who had come .to sit with Lucy while the family were at. 
tea. Mrs. Hobart had not lost her love of punctuality, 
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and Mary rose promptly to be at the table before grace 
was said. 

As she was stepping quietly along the hall, her aunt 
met her. Mrs. Hobart was not generally demonstrative, 
and Mary was surprised when her aunt threw her arms 
round her neck and kissed her very fondly. 

“What should we have done without you, darling ?” 
she said. “ These dear little delicate hands are better in 
the sick-room than those that are used to rougher work, 
It is not the strongest who are the most really useful 
after all. I shall never forget your kindness to our 
Lucy.” 

The tears were in Mary’s eyes as she said,— 

“I love to sit with Lucy ; and I am so glad if I can 
help you in any way.” 

“Help! Why, we all rely upon you. I should have 
given up at once when Lucy was hurt; but you looked 
so calm and hopeful, it seemed to hold me up.. I love 
you as if you were my own.” 

“T believe the accident will be a great blessing to us 
all!” said Mary. She would not say to Lucy; but she 
had not failed to notice the new gentleness that had 
crept over Lucy, as she lay and meditated on the love of 
- Jesus to her unworthy soul. 

Mary had forgiven from her heart Lucy’s bitter words ; 
but now for the first time was their sting wholly extracted. 
Mary had trained herself to think of herself as a useless 
relative, accepting the kindness of her mother’s true 
brother; but now she might feel herself useful and 
beloved, and she was happy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A CHANGE. 


<eaiUCY was coming down-stairs for the first time. 
i‘\zei A month had passed since she had looked 
forth from the pleasant dining-room windows, 
~ or seen the family gathered round the table. 
Now a great chair was placed by the open casement, 
and all was ready for the invalid. 

Beautiful is the tenderness of a strong man. Mr. 
Hobart’s kind face was softened and sweet as a child’s 
as he gently sustained his daughter’s feeble form, and 
guided her uncertain steps. 

There was subdued joy in every face as Lucy took her 
seat among the family group. Sickness had worked 
wonders at Uplands. Just the softness and thoughtful 
kindness that was needed there had been brought out in 
this time of trial. We will not say how far this change 
was due to Mary’s quiet example. She felt the altered 
atmosphere, but thought not of her own instrumentality 
in bringing about that alteration. 

Lucy did not feel humbled by the open acknowledg- 
ment of all that she was the delicate one, and therefore 
to be cared for. She knew that it was love that slack- 
ened her father’s manly tread, that he might keep pace 
with her slow footsteps. She knew it was love that had 
made John and Joseph rob every room of its cushions, 
that she might have a perfectly luxurious resting-place. 
She knew it was love that made Mrs. Hobart so restless 
and so uneasy until Jane came in with the sweetbread 
that was to be the invalid’s dinner, while the others par 
took of a more hearty meal. | : 

“ Why, Miss Lucy! but you do look changed! I’m 
fae” glad to see you on your feet again !” broke forth 
gane. | 
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Lucy could smile at the rough remark, for she knew - 
that it was love that had touched the old woman’s 
tongue. 

Ah, it is not mortifying to be delicate when love would 
- soothe every pain, and rejoice over each step toward 
returning health ! 

Lucy looked round on all with deep, quiet satisfaction. 
Each face in the group that gathered about the table 
seemed dearer-to her than ever before. 

What a thanksgiving that was which now went up from : 
Mr. Hobart’s heart! He had his family once more 
together, and his gratitude welled forth in its fulness. 
Prayer and praise rose together ; praise for past mercies, 
and prayer for such love to their Giver as that Giver 
deserves. ; 

That was a very cheerful meal. Mr. Hobart could 
laugh and chat in his old way now. 

“Mary,” he said in his own playful tone— Mary, 
child, I used to think I had a large family, but I find I 
made a great mistake ; it was not complete until I had 
my little slender one, my little reed, for us all to lean on 
when trouble came.’ 

“ Uncle, dear uncle!” said Mary, tearful and blushing. 
She did not dare to look at Lucy. Angels might have 
looked at Lucy at that moment. 

God had given her the victory. That was joy to 
Lucy, far outweighing all her sufferings. She could hear 
Mary praised now without a pang. She could see her 
father look so lovingly on her cousin, and yet rejoice. 
Through the grace that is promised to all who truly seek 
it, Lucy had triumphed over her fault. 

God answers our prayers—He helps us in our tempta- 
tions. He can, and He sometimes does, .so purify the 
heart, that in the midst of old drawbacks and old difficul- 
ties it can congt er old besetting sins. He can do this, 
‘but more commonly He works by means; He leads us 
_ His own path to the mount of joy where we would be, 
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~ God had humbled Lucy, and made her see her own 
vileness, and His almighty power. He had shown 
her Jesus, willing and all-powerful to save. He had 
made Mary’s tender kindness a daily need of Lucy’s 
life. He had shut Lucy up to loving her cousin, and 
had helped love to overcome the bitterness of jealousy. 

Those who loved Mary now loved one who was truly 
dear to Lucy; and so the temptation was removed. 
Mary’s praise was but the echo of what was stirring at 
Lucy’s heart. | 

Ah! could we learn that new commandment, “to love 
one another,” then would strife and envying, jealousy and 
heart-burnings, be banished for ever. - 

“© Lord, who hast taught us that all our doings with- 
out charity are nothing worth ; Send Thy Holy Ghost, 
and pour into our hearts that most excellent gift of charity, 
the very bond of peace and of all virtues, without which 
whosoever liveth is counted dead before Thee: Grant 
this for thine only Son Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 






patted UCY had gained strength rapidly after she. was 
| yi able to be in the open air. Now she had 
begun once more to take her needle in her 
hand, but she was not yet the vigorous, indus- 
trious person of the former days. 

_ Mary and Lucy were sitting in the little bower that 
crowned the slope on which the garden brought forth its 
store of gay flowers, and, farther down, its rich provision 
for the table. : 
“It seems to meas if the world had grown more beau- 
tiful since I was ill,” said Lucy, thoughtfully. “I do so 
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_ enjoy bemg out here, where I can see down the valley. 
The river never looked half so charming to me before. 
I do not believe there is as sweet a place as this in the 
wide world.” 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said Mary. “I am glad you 
love your home so dearly. 

_ “Why shouldn’t 1?” exclaimed Lucy; “with so many 
kind friends about me I ought to be happy; and then I 
have so many things to be thankful for. Mary, I am so 
glad you came here, and yet—and yet—there is some- 
thing I want to tell you.” 

“‘ What is it?” said Mary, drawing closer to her cousin’s 
side. 

‘“‘T was very, very unkind to you at first. ‘You know 
that ; but you do not know how I struggled against it, 
how I wanted to be better. I meant to be kind to you, 
but—but I was so very jealous, I could not bear to have 
«ata loved or praised, and that led me all wrong. I am 
very, very sorry ; but I believe God has forgiven me, and 
now I want you to say you will forget the past, and try to 
love me.” 

Lucy spoke slowly and with difficulty. Even now it 
was hard for her to make this; confession. 

“The past is all forgotten, and I do love you dearly,” 
said Mary, warmly. “I think we shall: love éach other 
better than ever before, now that we are both trying to 
serve the same Master. I knew you had found the best 
Friend.. I saw it when you were sick.” 

“Did you?” said Lucy. “I could not speak of what 
was in my mind then, but I did so want you to know 
how I hated myself. I longed to tell you about my 
wicked, jealous feelings; but I was afraid you would 
despise me.” 

_ “I have too many of my own faults to struggle with to 
despise anybody,” said Mary, modestly. “I want you to 
forgive me tgo, and then we will try to help each other 

on.” 








“THE PAST 18 ALL FORGOTTEN, AND | DO LOVE YOU DEARLY, SAID 
Mary.—l’age 196. 
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“ Dear Mary,” said Lucy, fondly, “it is hard for me to 
believe that you have any faults.” 

“You won't find it as hard to believe that of me!” 
said Sarah, coming into the bower at the moment. “JI 
know and you know what a poor, ‘hot-tempered, harum- 
scarum thing I am.’ But I want to be better; I really 
do. Lucy, God made us twins. I don’t want to be 
separated from you. I want to go the way you are 
going. I want to have the same heavenly home.” 
Sarah’s tears stopped her utterance. 

Lucy’s answer was a silent kiss. 

“And have the same Saviour?” said Mary, in a low, 
eamest voice. 

“Ves, and have the same Saviour. Without Him I 
should not dare to think of such a thing. I am so bad,” 
said Sarah. 

“ Mother says we are all bad in our own way,” said 
Mary. ‘She says we each have our task given us in our 
enemies we have to conquer. She calls our besetting sins 
our enemies. It is when they are secret they are most 
dangerous. When we once know them, mother says, we 
need not fear, for God can give us strength to overcome 
every temptation.” : 

“We will all try,” said Lucy, very soberly, as she put 
her arm round each of the girls. “We will all try.” 

“And God will give us the victory!” aaid Mary, 
fervently. —- 

A long silence followed. Those three young hearts 
‘were uplifted in prayer. They had found out the source 
of strength. There was hope for them in. the life-long 
conflict. | 

A besetting sin is one that only dies when the breath 
leaves the body, and the purified soul ascends to 
its Saviour. The disease appears again and ‘again, 
iT remedy must be as frequently and faithfully 
applied. a ek 
_ Lucy would have to go on subduing jealousy with 
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such unselfish love as is the pure fruit of the Spirit of 
all 
Serah . would have to learn forgiveness and gentleness 
ever anew from her divine Saviour, her perfect pattern. 
Mary would rely more and more on the love of her 
Lord, and go on teaching her sensitive spirit to be bold 
in His cause, and fear no evil with such a Friend and 
Counsellor. There is strength laid up for all who 
need. Our enemies—our besetting sins—will become 
our friends, if they lead us to distrust ourselves, and, 
looking only to Christ as our righteousness, to go 
forward leaning wholly on Him, sure of being upheld, 
guarded, brought off victorious. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RETURN HOME. 






Wara | was delightful to John and Joseph to be no. 
Sy| longer obliged to restrain their spirits, and 
move about, as they said, “like old men.” — 
coor They seemed bent on ‘making up for lost. 
time, and kept up such an hallooing, lavghing, and 
merry-making, when they were out of doors, that old 
Jane said-she “might as well live among the Injina: 
and be done with it.” | 
- But in the house they seemed to have more regard for 
their mother’s wishes than ever before. 
Jostph actually came fairly into the parlour one after- 
noon when he wanted Mary, instead of standing in the 
‘all and screaming for her at the top of his voice. 
When he found, however, that she was in the garden, 
Nid not hesitate to clear the flight of stone steps at a 
1, and*shout, “Mary! Mary!” till the echoes 
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' It would have been useless for a human voice te 
attempt to answer him, and that his cousin well knew ; 
the air was too full of his ringing tones to be burdened 
with anything else. | 

Mary was just at hand, sitting with her book under a 

tree. She stepped lightly up to Joe, and touched his 
shoulder. 
. A regular hurrah was his response as he gave her a 
letter, a letter from her mother—the most welcome of all 
things to Mary. Her face was always full of deep, 
loving interest when she read her mother’s letters, but 
now it was beaming with joy. 

“She is coming, Joe,” said Mary, looking up to give 
Joseph the bit of news for which he was waiting. ‘She 
is coming, and she is going to take me home with her.” 

“Well, I’m very glad!” said Joseph, heartily. ‘“ Not 
that we want to get nd of you! You know what I 
mean.” 

Mary did not think of being hurt at her cousin’s rough 
way of expressing his sympathy in her joy. She under- 
stood him, and would not take offence when none was 
meant. | 

Mr. Hobart could not really say whether he most 
rejoiced at the idea of seeing his long-loved sister, or 
grieved at parting with his pet:* He decided, as he 
always did, to look at*the cheerful side of the question, 
and to dwell upon the pleasure rather than the pain. 

How full of happiness Mary looked when her mother 
was actually seated beside her at her uncle’s hospitable 
table! What a joy it was to hear that mother’s voice 
once more, and to clasp her kind hand! _ 3 
- The tone of Mary’s letters had been most satisfactory; 
but the truth in Mary’s face was more precious still to the 
mother. There she read not only full physical health, 
but she saw a free, trustful, frank look, which was all 
: at face needed to make it perfect in the eyes of Mrs. 
Burns. ao 
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Her plan had succeeded. Her prayers had been 
answered. With no maternal heart on which to weep out 
her sorrows, Mary had leaned wholly on the heavenly 
strength. In Mrs. Hobart’s home she had learned a 
lesson that she had failed to catch in the midst of the 
more refined atmosphere where she fad been reared. 

“Take a piece of this cake, aunt Mary,” said Lucy, 
who looked for the moment almost as happy as Mary 
herself. “* 

_ “Some of your handiwork, Lucy?” said Mrs. Burns, 
tasting and approving. 

“Mary made it all herself,” said Lucy, ‘proudly. 

_ “Yes, Mary has been quite my reliance in these things 
of late,” said Mrs. Hobart. “Since Lucy has been so 
delicate, Mary has taken her place in domestic matters.” 

Mrs. Burns’s glance of pleasure more than repaid 
Mary for the effort she had made to be useful in a way 
that was naturally distasteful to her. 

‘She knows how to do everything now, I tell you!” 
said John. — 

“She is first-rate!” said Joseph, heartily. 

Mary could not help laughing at this blunt praise. 

There were others at the table who could have joined 
their voices to the boys’, but their feelings were too deep 
to find vent then and there. 

When the young people had retired, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobart sat with their guest by the cheerful fire. 

“T need not tell you,” said Mrs. Burns, “how ereteta 
I am for all your kindness to my Mary.” 

“‘Our Mary she is too,” said Mrs. Hobart, wa sm 
**She has done more for us than we have had it in our 
power to do for her. Sister, you have not forgotten the 
“one thing needful’ in the training of your child.” 

_ T believe the blessing of God is on my darling," was 
Mrs. Burns's earnest reply. 

_ “And the blessing of everybody who knows her,” said | 
the uncle, warmly. ‘Susan and I here had been going. 
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too much in a dull, sleepy, half-Christian way, for all we 
meant well. Mary has taught us, by her quiet example, 
more than twenty sermons. We hope we are doing 
better, thank God! The good leaven seems to be 
working in our children now.” . 

“And doing more in our own hearts, I hope,” said 
Mrs. Hobart, modestly. ‘I never mean to let worldly 
cares occupy my mind as they have done. Your Mary 
seems to have taken me back to my young days, and I 
hope I have made a fresh start.” 

“That is what we all must try to do, as the years come 
and go,” said Mrs. Burns, earnestly. ‘‘ Dear brother and 
sister, I am glad you love my little Mary. You have 
been of more service to her than you think. She needed 
just the training for practical usefulness that you have 
given her.—Susan, she will thank you for it all her life. 
T shall not now fear to take her to our humble home.” 

“Vou need not fear to take her to any home,” said 
Mr. Hobart, heartily. ‘Such a daughter would adorn 
any position, and bless any house in which she dwelt.” 

Yes, Mary Burns was now really to be contented and 
useful wherever her lot might be cast. Her visit at 
Uplands had not been in vain. There she had given and 
received ; she had influenced and been influenced. As 
each character has its besetting sins, so it has its peculiar 
virtues. In the home, in the church, in the community, 
we meet, we are placed together, that we may “ bear one 
another’s burdens,” and help each other in the conflict 
with sin. 

Our very unlikeness makes us better Christian friends, 
better helpers in the heavenly path. Let us not quarrel, 
because we are sinners each in his own way. Let us 
rather strive to perfect our own character, such as it is. 
So let us do our part toward making here the harmony 
that will be complete when we are all clothed with His 
righteousness and partakers of His glory, who is our all- 
sufficient Saviour. | 
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IT WILL ALL COME RIGHT, 


CHAPTER I. 
KATE’S MARKETING. 


Fie © was Saturday morning in York. Stout cooks 
Sy and strong porters were carrying large clean 
baskets, where, under the neat towels, lay 

. stores of good things,—marketing enough to 
last a week, one would think, in any reasonable family. 
Notwithstanding the various ‘purchasers who had been 
abroad that morning, there was still something to be 
sold. The shop of honest John Dean, the butcher, was 
still hung with joints of meat, and strings of sausages, 
that made many a passer by feel hungry. Standing 
at the counter was a little girl, about ten years of age, 
who had evidently come upon business. She looked 
about the shop as if confused by the wonderful variety 
of steaks and roasting-pieces displayed to view, and at 
length said, rather timidly,— 

“I want to buy a pound of beef, if you please, sir ; 
the best piece you can give me for eightpence. ‘“ 

John Dean looked at the thin calico frock and the 
faded shawl of his little customer, and then stared full 
into the round pleasant face of the child. 

She fancied that his keen look showed some doubt of 
her ability to pay for what she wanted, and, as if in 
reply, she slowly laid on the counter two fourpenny pieces, 
that he might see she meant to be honest. 
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A smile twinkled at the corner of the butcher’s mouth, 
and at the same time a pitiful look passed across his 
broad face. 

Without saying a word he took up his cleaver and 
cut a delicious tender steak, which his best customer 
would have been glad to buy. He did not stop to weigh 
it, but rolled it up quickly in a brown paper. | 

“There, child,” he said, in his rough way, “there’s 
your dinner, and I hope you'll find it to your liking.” 

The little girl took the parcel, and then gave the 
change on the counter a slight push towards the butcher. 
He put out his great hand and swept it into the drawer, 
while her eyes followed the treasure with a lingering look. © 

Now little Kate Darly was new at the marketing busi- 
ness, and had no idea that the meat the butcher had 
given her was worth more than double the money she - 
had paid for it; but she saw something in his face that 
made her feel as if he wished to be friendly, and as she 
turned to leave the shop she gave him an odd little bow, 
and said “Good morning, sir,” in what she meant to be 
a very polite manner. 

When once in the street again, Kate held fast to her 
brown paper parcel, and stepped along as rapidly as her 
feet could carry her. The weather was extremely cold, 
and the thin clothes of the child were but a poor protec-. 
tion against the keen, sharp wind. She did not feel it, 
or think of it at first, but her bare fingers soon began to 
ache so that she could hardly hold the purchase she 
seemed to prize so highly. After passing several squares 
Kate turned down an alley and fairly ran, until she 
reached the door of a tall, dingy brick house, which 
stood in the little court to which the alley led. Now 
her face brightened, though the place was by no means 
cheerful ; she had reached her home, and she was glad. 
Up the dark stairway she hurried, and doubling up het : 
cold hand she pressed down the latch of the door, and 
in a moment more was stariding in the centre of a small 
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room. The parcel dropped from her hands, and the 
tears rolled fast down her face, as she said, “Oh, mother, 
my fingers ! my feet!” , 

“Poor child!” said a kind voice ; “come here and 
let me warm your hands in mine. That is the best way 
to stop their aching.” _ | 

Mrs. Darly was sitting on a low bed, with one foot laid 
carefully on a pillow. The ankle of that foot was band- 
aged, and as she turned towards the little girl the 
movement seemed to give her pain. 

It was at least ten minutes before the cold hands and 
feet of the child were really comfortable. Then Mrs. 
Darly took up the sewing she had laid aside. Kate 
picked up the pareel that had lain all this time on 
the floor, and then the tongue of the little girl began 
to move at its usual rapid rate. 

To have heard her talk you would have thought that 
she had travelled at least twenty miles. She had seen 
so many things on her short walk; and the butcher, 
John Dean, would not have believed she was talking 
of him if he could have listened to her descnption of a 
“ beautiful man, dressed so nice, with a lovely clean apron 
on.” 
When Kate unrolled the parcel she saw in the paper 
a sixpence. She was going to exclaim, and ask her 
mother what it could mean, but something tempted her 
to keep quiet, and to take it silently in her hand while 
sh: displayed her purchase. 

“You have made a wonderful bargain,” said Mrs. 
Darly. ‘The butcher must have been a dcautiful man 
indeed.” 7 

Kate did not hear; she was wondering whether Mr. 
Dean meant to make her a present, or whether it was 
only by chance that the bright little sixpence had dropped 
into her parcel, | 
. She knew what would be her mother’s advice,—to go 
back to the stall‘at once, and find out the truth. Kat- 
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did not care to take the cold walk again; she did not 
wish to part with the money; so she slipped it quietly 
into her pocket, and tried to act as if nothing unusual 
had occurred. 

Very busily Mrs. Darly sewed all that day, making 
her needle fly in what Kate thought a most wonderful 
manner, and yet it was fairly four o’clock before the 
work was done. Then Mrs. Darly folded it up care- 
fully, and said to Kate, “I am sorry, child, to have you 
go out again in the cold, but I promised this work 
should go home to-night, and I must keep my word. I 
should not like to lose Mrs. Elmor’s custom, for that is 
our main dependence now.” “ie 

Kate was out of humour. The concealment of the. 
money in the morning had made her so uncomfortable 
that she had enjoyed nothing during the day. Now, 
when her mother seemed to relish her dinner, and said 
she was sure she should now gain her strength rapidly, 
Kate hardly smiled, and even looked as if she did not. 
care whether her mother got well or not, which was by 
no means the truth. 

Kate’s mother had carefully taught her to be honest, 
even in trifles, but she had never talked to her of the 
all-seeing Eye that notes our secret faults. She had 
never told her of the weakness and sinfulness of her 
sang which needed help from above to be able to do 
right. 

Kate did not realize that in every wrong act she was 
sinning against a great and good God; but she knew 
that she was doing what her mother would disapprove, 
and this made her uncomfortable. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Darly proposed that the little 
girl should take home the work, Kate shortly answered, 
* I don’t want to go out again. ” 

Now if the proposal had been that Kate should go to 
the pump, where she was sure to meet plenty of. Dboys 
and girls, she would not have minded the cold; but as 
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it was, she fancied that she was quite injured even to 
have such a thing: proposed to her. . 

‘You shall wear my shawl over yours,” said the 
mother, kindly, “and then you can wrap your hands 
in it. It is only two streets, and-you can run all the 

ay.” e 
Kate looked at her mother’s pale face, and she could 
not refuse. | 

Kate could not help laughing to see what a funny 
figure she made, with her mother’s large thin shawl 
wound about her, while her little calico bonnet was tied 
down over her ears with an old pocket-handkerchief. 

By the time she set out she was quite in a good 
humour, and of her own accord kissed her mother 
“ good-bye” as she went off. 

Kate had often been at Mrs. Elmor’s with her mother. 
It was a pleasure to her even to have a peep at the 
inside of the large, handsome house. 

The little girl had been accustomed to go to the 
basement door, and only occasionally had been called 
into the upper hall to speak to the lady. Now that she 
was by herself she resolved to go up the wide front steps 
and ring the bell, that she might be sure of a good sight 
of the beautiful staircase and the inlaid pavement of the 
hall. She pulled out the bell-knob slowly, and as slowly 
let it slip back to its place, but the timid ring thus pro- 
duced was heard, and almost immediately the trim- 
looking footman appeared.. 

He was going to shut the door in the face of the 
queer-looking little girl, but she hastened to say, “ I 
came with a message to Mrs. Elmor.” 

_ Thus addressed he admitted her to the hall, and left 

her in the midst of its wonders while he went in search 

of his mistress. 

__ Kate was lost in admiration of an engraving of a group 

of children gathered round a tame fawn, when she heard 

‘alight footstep at her side. Turning suddenly she saw a 
P 
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little girl about her own age gazing at her with astonish- 
ment. For a moment the two children looked into each 
other's eyes in silence, and then Kate said, “I came on 
a message to Mrs. Elmor.” 

“Mamma is busy just now. She will see you soon, I 
dare say,” said the little girl; and as,she spoke her eyes 
wandered over every part of Kate's strange dress, with a 
look of terider pity. The tears stood in those eyes when 
she ceased speaking, and she seemed trying to think what 
to do or say. 

Kate, meanwhile, was taking a survey of her new ac- 
‘quaintance with far different feelings. She longed to lay 
her hand on the soft, light curls that fell on little Mary 
Elmor’s plump white neck. She felt as if she could” 
kiss the sweet mouth that had opened to speak to her 
so kindly; and the bright currant-coloured merino dress_ 
of the child looked so warm and comfortable, that Kate 
thought it a pleasure even to see it on that cold day. 

For an instant the two children again looked at each 
other in silence, and then little Mary suddenly darted 
away and ran up the wide staircase, while Kate followed 
her with her eyes. 

“Oh, mamma,” she heard her say, even before she 
reached the top of the stairs,—“ oh, mamma, do come ! 
Do speak t6 the little girl in ‘the hall! Do let me give 
her something !” 

Kate did not see the tears that fell on little Mary’s 
cheeks as she spoke these words very rapidly. She did 
not hear the mother’s voice, or her answer to the hasty 
words of her only darling. 

In a few moments little Mary came bounding down 
the stairs, and holding out her hand to Kate, she said, 
. Come, come; mamma will see you in the balcony- 
room.’ 

Kate felt it a pleasure to have that little soft hand in 

hers, but she longed to linger to look at the statue that 
stood in the ‘niche at the turn of the staircase, and to 
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‘ MAMMA IS BUSY JUST NOW. SHE WILL SEE YOU SOON,1 DARE BAY.” 
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touch with her hands the rich carpet that gave way under 
her feet. , 

Kate would have paused on the door-sill of the pretty 
room into which Mary impatiently hurried her. The 
rich window curtains, the cheerful fire in the grate, the 
canary singing among the flowers that blossomed on the 
stand below his cage—all looked so bright, so beautiful, 
so unlike anything she had ever seen before, that she felt 
quite unfit to enter. 

A tall, stately lady moved towards her, and said gently, 
“Come in, little girl, What is your errand?” ‘The voice 
was kind, but the eyes that were bent on her were large 
and black, and Kate was embarrassed by their steady 
gaze. The colour came in her cheeks as she drew forth 
the bundle of work, and said, slowly, “‘ Mother sent this 


home. She said she promised, and she must keep her’ 


word.” 

“ Why didn’t she come herself instead of sending you 
out this cold day?” asked Mrs, Elmor, in a tone of 
reproof. | 

Kate felt that her mother was blamed, and blamed 
unjustly, and her diffidence went off in a moment. 

** Mother fell on Monday and sprained her ankle, and 
she has been on the bed all the week,” said the little 
girl, quickly. ‘She worked hard to finish the sewing, 
because she promised it. She said if you had any more 
work to send, ma’am, I could bring it.” 

“T don’t know. I'll settle with you in a moment,” 
said Mrs. Elmor, hesitatingly. ‘Wait here;” and so 
saying she turned to a woman who was standing beside 
a sewing machine in one corner of the room. ; 


“Now, Mrs. Dwight, I will try again,” said Mrs.’ 


Elmor, taking her seat at the machine, and carefully 
listening to the directions of the person whom she had 
addressed. 

Click, click, went the machine; little Mary drew near 
to watch the working of the new wonder; while Kate 
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tdi perfectly still, feasting her eyes on the pretty things 
around her. 

Mary seemed soon satisfied with watching the working 
of the wonderful needle that talked and sewed at the 
same time. 

A very unmanageable needle it Seemed to be; and 
Mrs. Elmor became.so much interested in her effort to 
learn to use the machine, that she quite forgot that little 
Kate was standing there waiting for her to give her an 
answer to the question she had asked, and to receive the 
money for which she had not asked. 

Mary took Kate by the hand, and drawing her away, 
said, “ Come up-stairs ; nurse will find you a cloak, I 
am sure.’ 

Kate followed, and at Mary’s suggestion the kind- 
hearted nurse looked over bags of clothing, and found 
at length a neat brown cloak, which, although it was.a 
quarter of a yard above the bottom of Kate’s thin skirt, 
made her a very comfortable garment. 

Little Mary was delighted ; and when she had seen 
Kate dressed out in it, she wanted to take her down 
immediately to show Mrs. Elmor how nicely it fitted, 
‘and to have her consent to its being given away. 

*“Can you read?” asked Mary, as they reached the 
nursery door. 

“Yes, my mother taught me!” said Kate, her eyes 
sparkling. 

“Then I will give you a book,” said Mary, running 
back, and returning with a little green book in her hand, 
which she gave to Kate, saying as she did so, “It is 
mine, mine to give away, if I like. You must read it.” 

*T will, and I am very much obliged to you, Miss 
Mary,” said little Kate, putting the book in her pocket, 
aimost believing she was in a dream. 

Mrs. Elmor moved back reluctantly from the machine 
as Mary entered the room, drawing Kate after her. 

.“ Why, child,” she said, starting up, “I had almost for-: 
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gotten you. Here ”—and she fumbled in her pocket,— 
“here is your money: and about the sewing?” Again 
she fell into a musing. mood; then going to a drawer in 
a large closet near at hand, she took out a roll of linen, 
saying, “I have thig work for your mother, and after that 
I do‘not think I can employ her any more; my sewing 
machine will enable me to have all I want done in the 
house.” 

_ Mrs. Elmor did not look into Kate’s face as she spoke, 
or she would have been touched by the blank look of 
dismay her words had produced. Little Mary saw the 
expression of pain, and hastened to whisper, “ Don’t be 
troubled ; it will all come right.” 

‘“‘ May she have the coat, mamma?” said little Mary, 
trying to turn the conversation to some agreeable subject. 

“Yes, yes, certainly, child,” said Mrs. Elmor, going 
back to the machine, with a puzzled look on her face. 

Click, click, went the machine—patter, patter, went 
the feet of the children on the stairs. Little Mary could 
not know the world of care and anxiety in her com- 
panion’s heart, but she led her gently out, and said, as 
they parted, “Good-bye; don’t be troubled, it will all 
come right.” 

“Tt will all come right.” Those comforting words, 
and the kind young voice that spoke them, lingered in 
the mind of little Kate as she walked rapidly homeward. 
A new friend had whispered, “It will come right,” and 
she felt comforted; but she did not think of the great 
Friend who doeth all things well, and who can save us 
in the hour of our darkest troubles. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IT WILL ALL COME RIGHT. 


=—enUNDAY moring had brought something of 

§} quiet and rest, even to the busy, hurrying 
ym city. The great warehouses, the splendid 

~ $hops, were closed, and the few miserable 
nee: that were open on that holy day had their curtains 
closely drawn, as if their owners were ashamed to let 
God’s sunlight in where His commandments were broken 
and despised. 

The church bells rang out their sweet music on the 
clear, cold air. Soon the streets were thronged with 
groups of children, so bundled in woollen wrappings and 
soft furs, that only their bright young faces peered out, 
rosy with warm, healthy colour, and eager with haste to 
be early at Sunday school. 

A little later came the comfortably dressed crowd, 
passing this way and that way to the several churches, 
whose massive towers and tall spires rose far above the 
homes of comfort and luxury about them. 

Was it the lame ankle that kept Mrs. Darly a close 
prisoner that day, when every church bell in the city 
called to the house of prayer? Was it anxiety to be 
near and to wait upon her mother that prevented little 
Kate from being among the happy children at Sunday 
school P 

Ah, no! it was many years since Mrs. Darly had 
known anything of a true Sunday, a day of worshipping 
God with His people, and of pure, quiet happiness. In 
the far-away home of her childhood she had been taught 
to know the will of her heavenly Father, and to reverence 
His holy day. Even when she was a factory girl the 
husy wheels had stopped on the Sabbath morning, and 
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those who had worked side by side during the week sat 
down together in the house of God. | 

There was no church for the poor in the neighbour- 
hood where Mrs. Darly now lived, and strange indeed 
would have looked. her worn and faded garments amid 
the comfort and elegance of the old city minster. No 
kind Sunday school teacher had ever sought out Kate in 
her humble home, and called her to be one of the “little 
flock” to whom it is “the Father’s good pleasure to give 
the kingdom.” | 

Some old respect for the Sabbath still lingered in Mrs. 
Darly’s mind, and on that day her sewing was laid aside, 
her little room put in order, and then she generally slept,. 
or passed her time in sorrowful remembrances of the past. 

Meanwhile Kate would take her post at the window, 
and amusé herself as she best could with what was going 
on in the alley below. <A dreary day Sunday seemed to 
little Kate, and she was always glad when the sun went 
down, and she could creep on to the low bed, and go 
fast asleep to dream of playing with boys and girls among 
the green fields and pleasant meadows of which her 
mother loved to talk. 

The one room which served Mrs. Darly and her 
daughter for parlour, kitchen, and bedroom, would 
have been a most uncomfortable place but for the in- 
genuity and neatness of its occupants. On the Sunday 
morning after Kate’s visit to Mrs. Elmor’s the bed had 

been carefully made and the room neatly swept. A few 
coals in the small stove gave out a pleasant heat, and 
when Kate looked round the room before sitting down, 
she thought that after all she had quite a comfortable 
home. A pang passed through her heart as she remem- 
bered her mother’s words the evening before, —‘“ We 
cannot keep this room unless I have regular work. 
ay come to begging our bread, my poor child, 
ye s ’ . - oe Se a 
. MChildren do not like sorrowful thoughts, and perhaps 
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this is one reason that Kate was so easily cheered and 
comforted. Little Mary Elmor had said, “It will all 
come right,” and these pleasant words now came into 
Kate’s mind, and she felt sure they must be true; and 
she sat down feeling hopeful, though she hardly knew 
why. 

Mrs. Darly was lying on the bed, with her eyes closed, 
Kate supposed her to be asleep, but the poor woman was 
struggling with thoughts which made sleep impossible. 
One by one her regular customers had left the city, or 
moved far up town, and she heard of them no more. 
Latterly Mrs. Elmor's regular custom had been her main 
dependence, and now that threatened to fail her. Mrs. 
Darly had for years forgotten the heavenly Friend who 
feedeth the ravens, and satisfied at will four thousand 
with a few loaves and small fishes. She had ceased. to 
pray, as in childhood, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” and now in her anxious distress she knew not 
to whom to go. 

While Mrs. Darly in silence was yielding to her sorrow- 
ful reflections, Kate took up the little book that Mary 
Elmor had given her, and sat down by the window. 
The old spelling-book from which she had learned to 
read was torn and defaced, and its contents were as fa- 
milhiarto the child as herownname. There was a strange 
pleasure in handling that fresh httle volume, with its clear 
print and pretty engraving for a frontispiece. Kate looked 
long at the picture of two children, with their arms twined 
about each other's necks, while they bent over the same 
book. Very beautiful she thought it, and she could not 
help wishing that some arm of love was about her neck, 
and some soft sisterly cheek pressed close to hers. Mary 
Elmor’s voice of kindness came to herremembrance, and 
she thought, “I havea sort of little friend, ough Tonly 
saw her yesterday.” 

Kate could read but slowly, but she was soon deeply 
interested in the contents of the book. a 
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She felt as if she.were living in a new world, as she 
read of a little girl who had God for her Fnend, and 
who, remembering His loving presence, bore all sickness 
and trouble with a rejoicing spirit, and at last died sing- 
ing of the “happyeland” to which her spirit was going. 
At the end of the book there was one paragraph which 
Kate read over and over, while her heart was stirred 
within her. , 

It was as follows:—“ Any little girl who reads this book 
can have God for her Friend. He 1s great and wise and 
good ; His home is in heaven, but He is near to every 
one of us. He is ready to be the Friend of the poorest, 
huimblest child who will love Him, and try to do night. 
Ask Him, my little reader, to be your Friend, and He 
will hear you, and watch over you, and care for you 
always.” 

Kate felt that this was exactly what she wanted,—a 
Friend, strong, wise, and good. Something in her heart 
prompted her to seek Him, and in silence she asked the 
great God to be her Friend ; in silence she resolved to try 
to do right. 

Kate sat very still for some time, in a state of quiet 
happiness ; she felt as if she were sitting in the presence 
of her new and powerful Fnend. 

Suddenly she heard her mother give adeep sigh. Shé 
ran to the bedside, and saw the tears running over her 
cheeks from under the closed lids. 

Kate longed to tell her mother of the great Friend she 
had found, to watch over and care for them; but her 
mother had never spoken to her the name of God, and a 
strange diffidence seemed to keep her mouth closed on 
the subject of the new thoughts that were filling her mind. 

Little Mary Elmor’s words of comfort came to her lips. 
“Tt will all come right, mother,” she said, cheerfully, “it 
will all come right. See, you have not looked at the 
pretty book the little girl gave me yesterday. Do read 
it. Iam sure you will like it,” | | 
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Kate opened the book and placed it in her mother’s 
hand, and then sat down quietly, with the feeling that she 
could not fail to find comfort in reading of the great 
Friend so powerful to help and sustain. 

She was painfully surprised when ¢he soon after heard 
her mother sobbing violently. Kate drew near, but Mrs. 
Darly motioned her away, and, weeping, read on. 

Now for the first time did poor Mrs. Darly hear of the 
heavenly Friend. With bitter repentance she remem- 
bered the years that she had forgotten and disobeyed 
Him, and the child she had reared without once teaching 
her to fold her hands in prayer. 

Mrs. Darly’s tears at length ceased to flow, but her face 
was sad and anxious ; and Kate had to whisper to her- 
self very often, “It will all come right,” to bear up during 
that long, sorrowful Sunday. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SEWING MACHINE. 


TAGS, y TRYING, anxious week had passed with Kate 
Meds and Mrs. Darly. Full of sad misgivings, Mrs. 
Darly had sat at her sewing, while the eyes, 
blinded with tears, made more slow and weari- 
some her wonted labour. 

Poor Kate, meanwhile, had been learning a sad lesson. 
“She meant to be very good ; but instead of that happy 
change she had been finding out how bad she really 
was. 

Every night, when she lay down on her low bed, she 
had to remember hasty, impertinent words spoken to her 
mother ; acts of thoughtlessness and idle neglect of duty ; 
and several times, alas! she had been guilty of direct 
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disobedience. All this she knew was very wrong, for 
her mother had taught her to know her duty in these 
things, but had not pointed her to God, from whom 
atone comes the strength to do right. Kate felt so dis- 
couraged and disheartened, that she hardly dared to 
think of her heavehly Friend ; but she remembered the 
words of the little book, and again and again she asked 
God to watch over her and care for her, to be truly her 
Friend. a 

Saturday morning came, only a week since little 
Katie’s visit to John Brown, the butcher; long, very 
long the time had seemed to both mother and child. 

Mrs. Darly had been slowly recovering the use of 
her ankle, and was now able to step upon it quite 
firmly. | 

Her work was done, and early in the day she prepared 
to carry it home herself. 

, “Let me go with you,” said Kate, eagerly, as she saw 
her mother getting ready to go out. Kate felt it would 
be lke music to hear little Mary Elmor say again, “ It 
will all come right.” 

The weather had become mild, and Mrs. Darly felt 
refreshed by her short walk in the clear air after being 
two weeks a prisoner in the house. Kate’s cheerful, 
lively manner had its influence too; and but for the 
dull, sad weight on her heart, Mrs. Darly would have 
smiled on the young face turned towards her as they 
walked. 4 : 

Wher they reached Mrs. Elmor’s, Mrs. Darly would 
gladly have lingered on the door-step, so much did she 
dread the approaching interview. : 

_ Mrs. Darly was naturally. timid, and the lonely life she 
had led for years made her shrink from a stranger with 
Teal pain. Whenever she had seen Mrs. Elmor a cold 
stiffness had come over the poor seamstress, which made 
her seem most uninteresting and disagreeablé, and but 
for the neatness of her needlework Mrs. Elmor would 
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long ago have employed some one with whom inter. 
course was more pleasant. 

Little Mary had won a promise from her mother that 
she would see Kate if she should chance to come with 
Mrs. Darly, when the work was returned, and had duly 
informed James, thé footman, of the°promise. 

Mrs. Darly and Kate were therefore shown imme- 
diately up the stairs, on inquiry for Mrs. Elmor. 

They found the lady in the balcony-room, sitting at the 
sewing machine, while Mrs. Dwight was at her side, ex- 
plaining and instructing as patiently as if this were her 
first lesson. 

Mrs. Elmor rose, saying as she did so, “I shall never 
learn, Mrs. Dwight, and the position is too tiresome ; it 
makes me ache all over.” 

““That is because you are not strong. You might 
get some one to work at it for you,” said Mrs, 
Dwight. 

“ But I don’t know any here, as I told you; I am 
almost as much of a stranger as if I had moved here 
yesterday.” 

Kate cast up to her mother’s face a look of bright in 
telligence, but it met with no response. 

Mrs. Elmor took the bundle quietly from Mrs. Darly, 
paid her the money due, and then seemed to consider 
the interview over. 

Kate was warm-hearted and impetuous; she could 
not see her mother turning away with that sad face, 
and keep silence. 

“ Mrs. Elmor, ma’am!” she said, in a louder voice 
than she had intended. 

Mrs. Elmor looked round in surprise, and her mother 
laid her hand on her arm. 

‘‘ Please, 11a’am,” said Kate, “ mother knows all about 
machines. She worked in a factory when she was young. 
She could learn to use yours, I know.” 

The idea seemed to strike Mrs. Elmor agreeably. 
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“ Would you like to try?” she said, quickly, to Mrs. 
Darly. 

Mrs. Darly felt inclined, out of mere shyness, to say, 
*“No;” but her necessities were urgent, and she forced 
herself to answer, “If you please, ma'am.” | 

“ Then take off yOur bonnet and shawl, and sit down 
at once,” said Mrs. Elmor; “ Mrs. Dwight can only be 
here to-day. Next week, she tells me, she is engaged.” 

That tasteful room did not look like a place of deposit 
for Mrs. Darly’s straw bonnet and worn shawl, and Kate 
naturally stretched out her hands to receive them. 

Mrs. Darly’s brown hair was brushed smoothly back 
from her pale, thin face, and her calico dress was per- 
fectly clean, though patched in several places with pieces 
of a different pattern. 

She moved timidly forward, and took her position at 
the machine. Mrs. Dwight instructed, and Mrs. Elmor 
watched her; and, at first, Mrs. Darly trembled so that 
she seemed all stupidity and awkwardness. She soon, 
however, became interested in the effort, and, forgetting 
pa devoted all her attention to the directions given 

er. 

_Kate, meanwhile, stood still, following her mother 
with her eyes, and moving her feet involuntarily, as if 
she too were working a machine. A few moments 
passed in this way, and Kate was beginning to feel 
hopeful of her mother’s success, when a gentle hand was 
laid on her arm, and little Mary Elmor stood beside her. 

A bright beaming smile came over Katie’s face, and 
her little friend needed no other welcome. 
ms Mamma, may the little girl come with me?” asked 


ary. 
“Yes, child,” said the mother, hardly turning her head 
from the machine. 
“Come,” said Mary, taking Katie’s hand in hers. 
Please, I want to see, one moment more, whether 
mother will be able to do it,” said Kate, laughing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MARY, 






paeemtikKE was a little room adjoining the nursery 

: f m which Mrs. Elmor had given up to Mary for 

wom =her books and playthings. Thither little Kate 

' was conducted by her eager companion. 

“ Now lay your mother’s things on the chair, and put 
your bonnet and coat there too,” said Mary, as she helped 
Kate to untie the strings of her bonnet. 

Katie’s hair was cut close to her head, and her calico 
frock reached down to her ankles. She was a droll little 
body, as she stood there in the play-room, looking about 
her with delight and curiosity. There was something trim 
and tidy in the air of her straight figure, and her dark 
blue eyes were bright and cheerful. Mary thought she 
looked like a very pleasant little girl, and so did Nurse 
Brown, who peeped in at the moment to see what the 
children were doing. “A clean, wholesome child enough,” 
said Nurse Brown to herself; “no wonder Miss Mary 
takes to her; the dear is tired of being alone, and that’s 
not strange, neither.” 

| Nurse Brown had spoken the truth. Though Mary 

1almor had playthings without number, and books enough 

% fill the dear little bookcase in the play-room, there was 
mactner a Charm in a real live companion of her own age, 

She conade her forget everything else. 

The ig 





Mrs. Elmor was, as she had said, like a stranger in the 
city, though she had been living there more than a year. 
She had many acquaintances, but no intimate frends, 
Her husband had recently received a large addition to his 
ample fortune, through the death of an uncle. To attend 
to his new possessions, Mr. Elmor had been obliged to 
leave his country home, and take up his abode in the city 
for a time; and now important business had called him 
away for an absence of many months. Thus, left alone 
in a strange place, his wife felt no inclination to mingle in 
society, and with difficulty forced herself to return the 
ceremonial visits paid her by those persons who had 
called upon her. 

Mrs. Elmor found great comfort and pleasure in her 
little daughter’s society ; and to her she devoted her time, 
teaching her, walking and driving with her, and making 
her careful training the main object of her life. 

Mrs. Elmor was a sincere Christian ; to do the will of 
her heavenly Father was her constant, hourly wish. 

Mary had taken home to her heart the lessons of 
religious truth that her mother had taught her day by day, 
since she first learned to lisp the name of Jesus. She 
had not, like her mother, to struggle with long habits of 
reserve, and the indifference that had grown in years 
gone by. 

Mary’s childlike, affectionate heart was ready to take 
in all the world, ready to love and be loved by all who 
came in her way. 

When she saw Kate standing in the play-room with her 
bonnet fairly off, she looked at her as if she were a perfect 
treasure. “ Now, Kate,” she said, “I must show you all 
my playthings. We will begin with the baby-house.” - 

It was like a fairy-land to poor Kate to be in the midst 
of so many beautiful things, and her astonishment and 
pleasure overcame all feelings of shyness, and her ex- 
pressions of delight made Mary fairly clap her hands. 

Then she looked at the baby-house, where dolls without 
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number were in bed, and at table, in the parlour, in the 
kitchen,—all seeming to do something, yet silent and still 
as the people in the palace of the sleeping Beauty, who 
were thrown into a.sound nap (so the story says) just as 
they were occupied, and there left lke statues as the 
years went by. 

' How many, many books!” said Kate, opening her 
eyes wide with astonishment as she saw the neatly 
arranged contents of the bookcase. “Are they all yours, 
Miss Mary?” - 

“ Yes, all,” said Mary, opening the glass door. “They 
are all mine. Did you read the one I gave you?” 

“Yes, and I liked it so much!” said Kate, eagerly. 
“T liked it, and—but—it is so hard to do nght!” and 
the tears suddenly ran down her cheeks. 

“Then you have really tried ?” said Mary, quickly, her 
face lighting up with an expression of joy. 

‘IT tned, but I am very, very bad,” said Kate, sorrow- 
fully. 

“ But you want to be better?” said Mary, with an eager, 
inquiring look. 

“ Indeed I do,” said Kate, earnestly. “And I wantto 
love the great, good Friend it told about in the little 
book !” she added, in a low voice. © 

Mary took hold of Kate’s hand and said, “I am so 
glad. Iam so glad.” 

“But Tam not glad. I am naughty and bad, and Iam 
almost afraid to think about Him,” murmured Kate, while 
the tears again filled her eyes. 

“Tt will all come right,” said Mary, cheerfully. 
““Mamma says if we only ¢ry, that is all God asks of us. 
She says we are all naturally naughty and bad, and God 
knows it just as well as we do. She says if we éry, and 
ask God to help us, we shall grow better, slowly, very 
slowly. But even mamma, who is so very good, feels 
that she dees not always do right; and. when we kneel 
down, together, she asks to be forgiven for Jesus’ sake, 
just as if she were a little child.” | 
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“ For Jesus’ sake?” said Kate, inquiringly. | 
‘For Jesus’ sake,” repeated Mary. “ You know how 
the Lord Jesus suffered on the cross for the punishment 
of oursins. If we are. really sorry when we have done 
wrong, God forgives us for Jesus’ sake, and loves us just 
as if we had never been naughty. Those who are forgiven 
for Jesus’ sake ¢vy to be hke Him, mamma says.” 

‘““T should like to be like Jesus, but I am very, very 
bad,” said Kate, with a discouraged air. 

‘“ Mamma says we ought not to be unhappy because 
we cannot do right all at once. We ought to think how 
-much the Lord Jesus did for us, and then, for His sake, 
try, try to be good, though it is so very hard. If we 
ask God, He will help us; so we shall not have to try 
alone.” 

*T don’t know how to ask Him,” said Kate. 

‘¢T know a little prayer about that,” said Mary. “We 
will kneel down and say it together, and then I will 
teach it to you.” 

Mary knelt down, with Kate at her side, and then 
these words of prayer were spoken in a low, earnest 
voice :—“ O Lord, I am a naughty child. I can do 
nothing good by myself. Please send Thy Holy Spirit 
into my heart to help me to do mght. Grant this for 
Jesus’ sake.” 

“Kate silently followed the words that Mary spoke 
with her lips, and when she rose from her knees she felt 
less helpless and discouraged. 

Patiently she repeated again and again, after Mary, 
the words of this simple prayer, and at length she had 
learned it quite perfectly. 

‘““Do you ever do wrong, Miss Mary?” said Kate, 
turning suddenly towards her companion, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. 

“Oh yes! very, very often!” said Mary, blushingly. 
‘Sometimes I feel as if I should never get over some of 
my faults; but mamma says I ought not to think about 
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them. She says the best way is to forget ourselves, and. 
keep very busy trying to do something for others. She 
Says it is like the Lord Jesus to be doing kind actions, 
and thinking of other people first.” 

_ Nurse Brown now came in to give the children some 
luncheon. The nice biscuit and bttter, and the plain 
gingerbread, tasted wonderfully good to little Kate, and 
Mary seemed to enjoy seeing her eat them so much, as 
almost to forget that she had a luncheon too to take. 

When the luncheon was over, Kate spied a crochet 
needle in a basket on the nursery table, and her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. “I had one like that once, that 
used to be mother’s, and I broke it,” she said. “Do 
you know how to crochet, Miss Mary 2” 

“No indeed,” said Mary, laughing. ‘Iam only just 
beginning to hem my pocket handkerchiefs.” 

“Can you crochet?” said Nurse Brown, peering oll 
her spectacles. 

“Oh yes!” said Kate, looking very much as if she 
should like to try. 

.. “Let me see you,” said Nurse Brown, with a, rather 
doubtful look. : 

Kate took the needle, and selecting some cotton from 
the basket, she set her nimble fingers at work, while 
Mary looked on in silence. 

Kate soon became much interested in the mat she 
had commenced, and Mary, seeing that she was pleased, 
did not try to draw her away from it. “Shall I read to 
you, Kate, while you work ?” she said. 

Kate thought that would be charming, and. Mary, 

going to the table, took down her last Sunday school 
book and began. 
_ The children were so happy together that they were 
surprised when Nurse Brown told Mary that dinner was 
ready, and her mother was waiting for her in the dining- 
yoom. © 

While Mary was gone, Kate worked away very steadily 
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but not too steadily to answer the questions that Nurse 
Brown put to her, while she kept her eyes fixed straight 
on her, as much as to say, “ Tell the truth, child. 1 
shall be sure to find you out if you don’t.” 

Kate did tell the truth. Some truth that made Nurse. 
Brown feel very pitiful, when she thought of the com- 
fortable home she had always enjoyed, while such a 
child as Kate had already seen so much sorrow and 
trouble. 7 

“Tet me see your mat,” said Nurse Brown, after she 
had drawn from Kate a full history of her father’s death, 
and of the struggle her poor mother had had to 
provide herself and child even with coarse food and 
scanty clothing. 

“Let me see your mat,” repeated Nurse Brown, though 
she held the mat in her hand. The fact was, she was 
thinking more of Kate than of the mat, and did not 
realize what she was saying. 

“Ves, yes, child; very well done, so far. I must 
show it to my mistress,” said Nurse Brown ; and out of 
the room she went, with the mat in her hand. 

When Kate was left to herself she began to think of 
her mother and the machine, and to wonder whether she 
had succeeded in working it. “It will all come right,” 
seemed whispered in her heart. Then she began to 
think of what Mary had said, and she repeated over to 
herself the prayer she had learned, and felt comforted at . 
the thought that the great, good heavenly Friend was to 
help her and make her better. 

Nurse Brown soon came back without the mat, but 
with a plate in her hand. She told Kate to sit near the 
table, and then placed on it such a good dinner as Kate 
had never seen in her life. She was afraid to eat more 
than half of what was brought her, lest it should make 
her ill ; but what she dared to take she enjoyed wonder- 
fully. The turkey and cranberry tart seemed to her the 
most delicious things in the world, and she stopped at 
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almost every mouthful to say, “Oh, how nice! , Thank 
you, Mrs. Brown,” or something of the kind. 

- Kate wondered whether her mother was having such 
a nice dinner, and once she thought she would ask ; but 
she feared it would not be quite respectful, and that it 
was probable that those who took such good care of her 
would not forget her mother. 

After dinner, Mary went out with her mother for a 
drive. Nurse Brown brought out a paper of coloured 
sewing silks, and gave them to Kate to wind. The little 
girl worked at them very patiently, picking out all the 
knots, and winding them carefully on the pretty ivory 
stars that Nurse Brown took from a large workbox on 
the table. 

Kate’s thoughts often wandered to her mother balow. 
and she could not help thinking that she must have suc- | 
ceeded in learning to use the machine, or she would not : 
have been so long detained. J 

Mary had just returned, and it was almost site 
down, when a message was sent to the nursery for 
Kate. 

Mary seemed unwilling to part with her, and held her. 
by the hand as she accompanied her down-stairs. When 
they were in the passage together, Mary put a book into 
Kate’s hand, and said, “It is my Testament ; I have 
had it ever since I was four years old, or I would give 
it to you; I have marked all the prettiest verses; do 
read it every day.” 

Kate thanked Mary, and promised to do as she wished ; 
and then they went into the balcony-room together. . 

Mrs. Darly was standing, waiting for her bonnet and 
shawl; she put them on quickly, and went out, saying a 
modest good evening to Mrs. Elmor. 

“T shall expect you on Monday, Sarah,” said Mts. 
Elmor. | 

“I will be here at nine o'clock as you said,” was Mrs. 
Darly’s reply, and then she hurried down-stairs, _ 
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“Good-bye, Kate,” called Mary from the head of the 
stairs. | 

Kate bowed, and with one more look at the kind 
young face, she followed her mother down-stairs to the 
basement door. ,. 


CHAPTER V. 
KATE’S REPENTANCE. 


IRS. DARLY’S success with the sewing-machine 
had been far beyond her own expectations, or 
those of Mrs. Elmor. There was to the poor 
seamstress a wonderful pleasure in seeing the 
work that would have cost her hours of weary toil 
despatched as if by magic. She gladly accepted Mrs. 
Elmor’s offer to engage her to use the machine two days 
in the week, or more if it should be found necessary. 

Kate was delighted to find that she was to accompany 
her mother on these days, and she felt. as if she were 
sure of growing better and happier, if she could see little 
Mary Elmor, and hear her speak of the Lord Jesus, and 
say, In her own sweet way, “ It will all come right.” 

Kate was naturally active and obliging. It was no 
new thing for her to make her mother’s fire, go for water, 
‘or, unasked, sweep their little room. These, and many 
other homely duties, she had often performed to save her 
mother trouble, but there had been days when even to 
stir a moment was a rare thing—when the spirit of obsti- 
nacy and disobedience seemed to have seized upon the 
child’s heart, and made her feel like an enemy towards 
her mother, her only friend. : 
_ Mrs. Darly could not help noticing that, as the weeks 
went by after her first visit at Mrs. Elmor’s, these bad 
days came round less frequently, and that every hasty 
word was followed by an expression of sorrow, and some 
new effort to please. 
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One thought still lay heavy on Kate’s heart. The 
money that John Dean had placed or dropped in the. 
bundle still lay hidden among the few treasures of the 
little girl. Something whispered to her that the heavenly 
Friend knew that secret, and that if she truly wished to 
be His child, there must ‘be a confession of the fault, the 
money must ‘be restored. 

Heavily two months had passed since Kate’s visit to 
John Dean’s shop, when she one morning put on her 
bonnet, and set her face resolutely in that direction. 
Prayer was no longer a new thing to Kate; she had 
asked God to give her strength to do her duty, and feel-. 
ing that He approved of what she was doing, she went 
forth, sure that she was not alone. 

The small bright sixpence that had cost her so much 
pain and sorrow was tied fast in the end of her shawl, 
and held in her hand for further security. Very rapidly 
she stepped along, and was soon at the wide open door, 
where she could see stout John Dean standing among 
his hanging stores of beef and pork, as contentedly as if 
it were the loveliest spot in the world. 

His eye brightened as Kate came in,—he had not for- 
gotten her young, pleasant face. She walked timidly up 
to the counter, and was silent for a moment, while she 
untied the knot m the shawl, and took out the bit of 
money so carefully treasured there. 

“Have you come for another grand purchase, eh, 
child?” said the butcher, with a friendly look. “TI like 
such customers as you.” 

“T am a very naughty little girl!” said Kate, earnestly. 
‘You were very kind to me; mother said you must have 
meant to be friendly, to give me such a splendid piece of 
meat. You were very kind,—and—and,”—here Kate 
began to cry, as she laid the sixpence on the counter. 

John Dean looked wonderingly at his little customer, 
and said, kindly, ‘ Don’t cry, dear! what will you. nays 
to-day?” a 
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“That is your money, I suppose,” said Kate, making 
a tremendous effort. “I found it rolled up in the 
paper, and I ought to have brought it back before, but- 
I was wicked, and I kept it; I have asked the Lord 
to forgive me, and, I am really sorry; will you forgive 
me, sir?” 

“So your mother found you out at last, and sent you 
back with the money,” said John Dean, looking straight 
into Kate’s eyes. ‘I remember well it slipped up my 
sleeve early in the morning, and I could not find it; I 
suppose it dropped down again into your bundle.” 

“J have not told her yet,” said Kate, “but it has 
made me very unhappy. I could not sleep for thinking 
of it. I knew God could not be really my Friend unless 
I brought it back to you—but—but I felt as if I could 
not do it.” 

“Poor child! John Dean is too much of an old 
sinner himself to be hard on anybody that feels like as 
youdo. I'll take back the money, because that’s proper ; 
but I want to know something more about a little girl 
that has such reasons for not sleeping o’ nights. There’d 
be precious little sleeping in this big city if everybody 
that wasn’t honest had to lie awake to think about it.” 

‘“‘ Do you forgive me?” said Kate, timidly. 

“I do,” said John Dean, heartily ; “I do, and now tell 
me who is your mother, and where do you live, and what 
do you live on?” 

In a few words Kate told her little story. 

‘¢Can you sew?” asked John Dean, as she finished. 

“Oh yes, I often help mother,” said Kate, quickly. 

“Now I'll tell you what,” said the butcher; “ John 
Dean’s a bachelor, with never a wife, nor a chick to his 
name. It stands to reason, movin’ round here in the shop: 
don’t keep my clothes from wearin’ out, and it’s just now: 
I am wanting a set of shirts and some new aprons, and’ 
you are the very one to make ’’em for me. Could you 
try? would you, eh?” | 
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_ “Indeed I would,” said Kate, brightly ; and the bar- 

gain was soon made. | 
~ John Dean promised to purchase the cloth that day, 
and Kate was to call for it the next morning, relying on 
her mother to cut out the work and prepare it for her. 

When Kate reached home she had still a hard task 
before her,—she had yet to tell her mother of her secret 
fault. 

Mrs. Darly was at first shocked that, after all her 
instructions about perfect honesty, her child should 
have been led to do anything so much like stealing ; but 
she bitterly remembered that she had not taught her to 
make God her Friend, and trust to Him for strength to 
do right,—and she listened in silence. As Kate went 
on, and told of her struggles, her anxiety and distress 
about the fault she had committed, her belief in the 
forgiveness found for Jesus’ sake, Mrs. Darly was over- 
come. 

The blessed truths she had not dared to teach her 
child, while living afar from God, had been brought 
home to her young spirit, and the mother’s heart re- 
joiced. 

Yes, Mrs. Darly rejoiced that her httle girl had begun 
in earnest to serve the heavenly Master, who will never 
forget or forsake those who put their trust in Him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IMPRUDENT CURIOSITY. 


SHE winter months passed pleasantly away with 
Mrs. Darly and Kate. The days spent at 
Mrs. Elmor’s were the brightest in the week, 

~~ and cast some of their sunshine over the busy 
working days at home. Kate was now as industrious 
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as her mother. Nurse Brown had not shown the crochet 
mat to her mistress in vain. Mrs. Elmor bespoke 
a set of them, to be done with fine cotton, and it 
was some time before Kate was able to finish them to her 
satisfaction. Then Nurse Brown encouraged her to 
begin another set, promising to dispose of it in some of 
the families where she had lived and won friends. The 
mats and the sewing which John Dean seemed to con- 
trive to have on hand kept Kate as busy as a bee, 
and enabled her to add something to the sum in Mrs. 
Darly’s own purse. 

There was much that the sewing-machine could not 
do, and Mrs. Darly’s time at home was taken up with 
preparing work, and in doing the neater, finer parts, best 
managed by her skilful hands. 

Both Kate and Mrs. Darly had ceased to look poorly 
and scantily dressed. Nurse Brown could not rest until 
Kate was supplied with comfortable clothing from the 
stores in the great bags in the attic ; and at Christmas- 
time came a warm dress and shawl for Mrs. Darly, with 
the name written on the bundle in an irregular hand, 
which Kate declared at once to be Mary Elmor’s. 

Kate could not be satisfied until she had told Mary 
all about her acquaintance with John Dean, and the sad 
fault into which she had fallen. Mary heard at first 
with tears in her eyes, but could only express her feelings 
by jumping for joy when Kate came to the end of the story. 

Mary’s little Testament had become very dear to 
Kate ; every morning she found time to read some of its 
words of comfort, and every evening she learned some 
verse full of faithful teaching, or breathing some sweet 
promise. At first Kate had learned these daily verses 
by Mary’s advice, and for her own pleasure, but now 
they were for her Sunday school lesson; Kate had begun 
to go to Sunday school, and dearly she loved her class: 
and her teacher. | . 
-In the neighbourhood where Kate lived a large room 
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had been opened where poor children were gathered 
early of a Sunday morning, to be taught of God, and 
sing their happy hymns together. There, later in the 
day, came their parents, some neatly dressed and some 
almost in rags, some without bonnets and some without 
shoes, a strange, humble assembly; but to them sab- 
bath after sabbath good clergymen spoke of the way of 
salvation through.Christ, and utterred,in their hearing 
words of prayer. 

Kate had been passing a happy morning, busy with 
her crochet-work, beside Nurse Brown, one day early 
in spring. Mary had been in and out, with ever a 
kind word for Kate, or a look of encouragement at the 
pretty mat, that grew rapidly in her hand. Kate could 
hear the sound of the sewing machine which had for 
some time had its place in the little room at the head ot 
the third story stairs; that constant click, click, re- 
minded her that her mother was near, and she felt 
happy. ae 

Mary had gone out for her daily drive; Nurse Brown 
was lingering down-stairs over her dinner. Kate was tired 
of sitting still; she got up and walked round the room, 
looked out of the window, sat down and rose again, and 
so threw off the stiffness that had been settling upon 
her. 

Suddenly she spied the lid of the large workbox on the 
table open a little bit. Kate had only once had a peep 
into this box, and she had been greatly attracted by its 
gay pincushions, pretty winders, and wonderful variety ot 
working implements, of which she could not imagine 
the use. 

She drew near to the box, and felt tempted to raise the 
lid. Something whispered within her that it was not 
hers, that she had no right to touch it; but she did not; 
listen to that whisper. She opened the box slowly, and: 
looked with delight at its contents. Such a variety: 
of crochet needles, such dear little looking-glasses, such a 
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droll ivory thimble, such tiny scissors! and then those 
curious needles with broken eyes, those strange things of 
shells and bones! It was indeed a curiosity. Kate 
looked, touched, handled ; she was trying on the ivory 
thimble, and smiling to see how it looked on her finger 
like, a man’s hat of a baby, when the door opened, 
and Nurse Brown came in. : 

Kate dropped the thimble into its little velvet home, 
and closed the box suddenly, while a bright blush dyed 
her cheek. 

Nurse Brown did not seem to notice her, for she had 
a sheet of paper in her hand, and had her mind much 
engaged on something she was about to do. Taking 
out a pen and a bottle of ink, and then spreading her 

, paper on the table, Nurse Brown began to write. It 
was plain that she was no great scholar, for she got on 
but slowly, and had only filled half a page, when Mary 

-came in, bright and rosy after her drive. 

“Let me write for you, Nursey,” said Mary, kindly ; 
“ you look tired.” 

Nurse Brown helped Mary to lay aside her bonnet, 
and then the little girl put some books on one of the 
chairs, and arranged the paper to suit her, and then 
looked to Nurse Brown to tell her what to say. 

Kate soon found out that Nurse Brown was writing to 
her granddaughter, a little girl about her own age, who 
lived in the country, many miles from York. Nurse 
Brown had a great deal of good advice to give about 
being obedient and industrious; and Mary said, “ May 
I send her a message too, Nursey? Just here, I think 
of something I want to say.” 

Nurse Brown had no objection, and Mary put in a few 
words of her own. “ Dear Jane, I know you, though I 
have never seen you; and I love you because I love 
Nurse Brown. When your grandmother tells you how 
good you must be, it makes me feel sorry for you, for I 
know if you try all by yourself you will be disappointed. 
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I put in this little message, first, to say that you must 
ask God to help you to do right, and then not feel too 
vexed if you can’t be perfect ; for God forgives those 
who want to love Him, for Jesus’ sake. No more at 
present from Mary Elmor.” ‘ 

Kate thought she should like very much to know what 
Mary had written, but she did not dare to ask her to 
read it aloud. 

“Now, Nursey, I have done,” said Mary, looking up 
from the paper. ‘“‘ Have you anything more to say?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Nurse Brown ; ‘ perhaps I had better 
put it in myself. Never mind, you may say, You are 
named after me, Jane, and I know your father is a poor 
man, and has a good many children, so I send you a 
present of five pounds; your mother will know what to 
buy with it. There, I have no more to say to- day. 
From -“ Your affectionate Grandmother, 

<< JANE Brown.” 

Mary ran down-stairs to get Nurse Brown a stamp and 
envelope. Nurse Brown got up and went to the work- 
box. She took out the tray at the top, in which all the 
pretty things were arranged that Kate had admired. 

When the box was opened, Kate felt her face grow 
red with shame, at having been sc meddlesome, and 
she looked down as if she expected the blame she 
deserved. 

Nurse Brown moved about the spools and tops in the 
bottom of the box, looked this way and that way, put in 
the tray and took it out again; walked to the window 
and leaned her head on her hand, as if trying to think 
of something, and then came back and gave the box 
another anxious examination. Kate began to be really 
worried ; she was afraid she had done some mischief in 
her curiosity, about which there was to be trouble. 

When Mary came back, Nurse Brown was still busy at 
the box. After- another thorough search she ceeee to 
recollect son:ething, she fixed her keen eyes on Kate. 
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Kate blushed painfully, but she resolved to tell the 
truth. She ran up and said, quickly, “I hope I have 
done no mischief. ‘I did, I did look in the box when 
rou were gone.” 

“What did you take out of it?” said Nurse Brown, 
with a look of angry suspicion. — 

“I touched, I meddled, but I did not take anything,” 
said Kate, with a frightened air. 

“Why, nurse!” exclaimed Mary, beginning to cry, 
“that is too bad.” 

“Miss Mary, you will please be quiet,” said Nurse 
Brown very slowly. “No, you had better go right down 
to your mamma.” 

“Tt will all come night, Kate,” whimpered Mary, as 
she reluctantly left the room. 

‘“‘ A five-pound note has been taken from that box ; 
and after all that has been done for you, child, have you 
been wicked enough to steal? How could you do such 
a thing in this house, where you have had next to a 
home? Confess it now, and I will not disgrace you. I 
will not tell it to any one,” said Nurse Brown, speaking 
very rapidly. 

“I never stole!” sprang to Kate’s indignant lips; but 
the remembrance of John Dean and the bright sixpence 
checked the hasty words. ‘Iam a poor, naughty girl, 
just beginning to try to do right,” said Kate, crying. “I 
am very naughty, but I did not see your money, I did 
not take it. Oh, I hope you will believe me.” 

“Then what were you doing at the box ?” said Nurse 
Brown, with a searching look. 

“J was doing wrong,—I was meddling, touching what 
did not belong to me,—but indeed I did not steal,” said 
kxate, crying. 

“ Poor, wicked child!” said Nurse Brown. “I must 
search you, and see what you have about you !” 

Kate would have resisted, but Nurse Brown’s strong 
arm was upon her, and she could not. bear to make a 
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disturbance, which would make even her mother know 
the disgrace into which she had fallen. 

Kate’s pocket was turned inside out, nor was this all ; 
Nurse Brown would not be satisfiéd until she had seen 
the supposed culprit undressed, and convinced herself 
that the missing money was nowhere about her. 

Nurse Brown could not help being touched by the 
marks of poverty and economy on the poor child’s under- 
clothes ; but she shut her heart to all feelings of pity, 
and seemed resolved to consider Kate as the guilty 
person, though the money was not found. 

‘You may have made the best use of your opportu- 
nities yesterday, who knows? Perhaps you hoped for a 
second chance to-day !” 

“Stay here a few moments,” said Nurse Brown. 
‘No, that won't do,” she added, looking around as if to 
see what valuables there were about that might be stolen 
and secreted. 

Kate felt the suspicion, but she bore it in silence. 
She even obeyed Nurse Brown’s command that she 
should go into the little drawing-room, and when there 
she heard the key turned upon her, and was left alone 
in the darkness. 

Kate was thoroughly frightened. Gloomy visions of 
being hurried to court and to prison filled her mind. 
How earnestly she wished that she had listened to the 
warning whisper that bade her beware of touching what 
was not her own! ‘Would Miss Mary believe that she 
was guilty? would Mrs. Elmor look upon her as a thief?” 
These, and many questions of like kind, thronged upon 
her mind. 

In her distress she remembered that there was one 
almighty Friend, who knew her weak and simple heart, 
and yet could look on her in love. She knelt down in > 
the darkness, and prayed to Him to forgive her. for. 
having done even a trifle that she knew to be wrong, 
and help her to bear with patience the consequences of 
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her fault. She asked her heavenly Father not to suffer 
her to live in disgrace, and to give her strength hereafter 
to resist even the slightest temptation. 3 

Comforted, she rose from her knees, and resolved to 
meet patiently whatever might be in store for her. 

In about a quartes of an hour Nurse Brown opened 
the door, and thrusting in her bonnet and shawl, told 
her to get ready to leave the house immediately, and 
never again to show her face there. 

“Your mother will have to stay an hour or two longer. 
Here’s the key to your room she sent you. Go, and if 
you ever have any friends again, don’t let your wicked 
hands be tempted to steal. 

An angry reply sprang to Kate’s lips, but she forced 
herself to silence, and walked sorrowfully down the 
stairs. 

In the lower hall she met Mary, whose eyes were red 
with weeping. Mary sprang towards her, and said, “ Be 
a good girl, Kate, and all will come right. I do not 
believe you took the money. Mamma will not like it if 
I stay any longer ;” and away she ran as quickly as she 
had come. 

It was a comfort to Kate that Mary trusted her ; and 
she repeated to herself the words, “ All will come right,” 
as if she would stamp their meaning on her heart. 

Very dreary looked the small, dark room to Kate as 
she entered it alone, and she threw herself on the bed, 
and cried for a few moments as if her heart would break. 

Gone were the pleasant days at Mrs. Elmor’s, Mary’s 
sweet society, and the sound of the words of holy truth 
that came from the lips of the young lady. Perhaps 
even her mother would be disgraced with her, and then 
whither should they turn? “I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee,” had been one of the verses Kate had 
learned, and now it came up in her mind like a whisper 
of comfort. “God will take care of us,” she thought ; 
and then making an effort at self-control, she rose from 
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the bed, washed her face, and resolved to set to work 
immediately. 

_ Kate had lately learned that for our idle moments we 
shall have to give account, as well as for our idle words, 
and she was trying very hard to waste none of the 
precious time granted her on earfh. 

She first took her crochet work, but she laid it down 
with a feeling of pain. ‘‘ What could she do with the 
mats with no Nurse Brown to find for them a sale?” 
She had still some unfinished sewing for John Dean on 
hand, and with that she employed herself. He, at least, 
was still her friend. 

Mrs. Darly had not been told the occasion of Katy’s 
dismissal. From her daughter’s lips she heard of her 
disgrace that evening. 

It was a bitter moment for Kate when her mother 
turned her eyes sorrowfully upon her, and said, “ Did 
you take the money, my poor child? Tell your ‘mother 
the truth.” 

Kate burst into tears, and assured Mrs. Darly of her 
innocence ; but she fancied that even while her mother 
kissed and soothed her, there was a lingering doubt left 
in her mind. Kate had once secretly kept what was 
not her own. She had been tempted to touch—to open 
the place where the money was kept, and suspicion clung 
to her,—even her own mother doubted her, 

Who can tell what will be the consequence of even 
the slightest sin? When we once turn away from God 
we know not into what sorrow we shall fall. How 
appropriate for each poor sinful human heart is the 
prayer, “Search me, O God, and try me, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting. Cleanse Thou me from secret faults” ! ; 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A FALSE ACCUSATION. 


ARS DARLY felt as if she could hardly — 
herself to go to Mrs. Elmor’s the next morning. 
She could not bear to meet the kind friends in 
whose eyes her daughter was suspected and 
disgraced. Stern necessity obliged her to overcome 
these feelings, however, and with a sad heart she bade 
Kate “ good morning,” and left her to herself. 

It was a comfort to Kate that she had something to 
do. As soon as her mother was gone she went to work 
to put their room in thorough order. Her mother had 
been longing for time to give it a suitable cleaning, and 
to this the little girl now devoted herself. She made 
the pump-handle fly, and when the water spurted out 
she choked back her own tears and filled bucket after 
bucket, until the tub in the small room could hold no 
more. Then the work of cleaning commenced in ear- 
nest. It was a warm morning in March, an unusually 
mild day for the season, just suited to her undertaking, 
Kate thought. 

Kate was glad that no one saw her going backwards 
and forwards to the pump, for she could not help feeling 
as if everybody looked upon her with suspicion, and the 
word ‘‘ Thief! thief!” rang in her ears. Thief !—yes, 
that was what she might have been if God had not sent 
her a little friend who had taught her to love the name 
of Jesus. Thiei !—yes, even a thief was forgiven by 
Jesus on the cross; and, humbled, sinful, suspected as 
she was, the Lord Jesus would not be ashamed to be 

called her Friend, and with Him in heaven she might 
one day forget all the sorrows of earth. 

Kate’s work was well done that day. No nook or 
R 
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corner escaped her. She felt that an Eye was upon her 
that noted her faithfulness, even in that humble duty, 
and that thought gave a new charm, a new motive, to all 
that she did. 

Children seldom have any important business to 
transact—anything of great moment‘to do. It is only by 
faithfulness in trifles that they can show that they are 
servants of the Master who never slumbers nor sleeps. A 
hard lesson well learned, a little careless habit overcome, 
or a hasty word checked, will often show as plainly that 
a child is trying to walk in the right path, as some great 
deed would prove the same thing of a strong man. The 
little ones who make no effort to do small duties well 
may be sure that they are not among those whom the 
Saviour delights to call the “lambs of His flock.” - , 

Kate had no time to be sorrowful or anxious that 
morning. A busy hand and a sad heart seldom go 
together. As the little room grew cleaner and cleaner, 
Kate's face grew brighter and brighter. At length all 
was done but the great closet, the convenient store- 
house where everything was placed that could destroy the 
neat, comfortable look of the room. To put this closet 
in order was no easy matter; but Kate worked away at 
it with wonderful patience, in the pleasant consciousness 
that she was doing her duty, and sparing her mother a 
disagreeable office. There was one shelf in this closet 
where Mrs. Darly was in the habit of placing the nicest 
articles of wearing apparel belonging to herself and Kate, 
—“our Sunday things,” as Kate called them; and 
seldom were those better garments worn, excepting when 
the mother and daughter made themselves as tidy as 
possible, to appear in the humble room where the gospel 
was preached to the poor, in the church where no bell 
called to prayer, no organ sounded notes of praise. 

Kate took down the shaw! for her mother, which had 
been Mary Elmor’s Christmas gift, thinking she could 
fold it more neatly, as it seemed to be laid in its place 
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less carefully than usual. She had hardly taken it in her 
hand, when from it dropped an old, worn book, on whose 
dark red binding the gilt patterns just showed them- 
selves enough to whisper what it might have been in 
bygone days. Kate stooped and picked up the book, 
and looked at the dim letters on its back ; “ Holy Bible,” 
she read, with strange pleasure and surprise. She did 
not know that such a blessed book was in her poor 
home. .As she held it in her hand, it naturally opened 
to where a little pamphlet was laid in, as if for a mark. 
That little pamphlet was the precious green-covered book 
that Mary Elmor had given her on the first day of her 
acquaintance. “Who could have placed it there?” 
There was but one reply to this question, and Kate made 
it aloud. ‘“ Itmust have been mother!” and there was 
joy, deep joy in her tone as she spoke. She looked at 
the chapter where the book had opened; it was the 
sweet story of the Prodigal Son; that best comfort for 
the heart that has wandered afar from God ; that blessed 
lesson, teaching how tenderly the heavenly Father cares 
for His poor sinful children, and how gladly He welcomes 
them when they truly turn to Him. 

_ Kate had thought much of her mother of-late, and 
often she had prayed that she might be guided into the 
true path. She felt herself too weak, too unworthy, to give 
advice to that mother, but she had daily asked Him who 
is pure and perfect to turn her heart to the heavenly way. 

Now the child was full of hope and deep joy. Falling 
on her knees, she thanked God that He had led her 
mother to study His holy word, for she felt sure that no 
one could read of the love of Christ, and not wish to 
follow Him. 

But whence had come this blessed book? Before 
restoring it to its hiding-place, Kate turned to the fly- 
leaf, and read there, “ To Sarah White, with the true love 
and fervent prayers of her mother.” 

A thrill passed over Kate’s frame as she read those 
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words. She knew that Mrs. Darly had been early left an 
orphan, but not too soon, it seemed, to have been the 
object of a mother’s prayers, and to have received from 
her the best of gifts. 

Kate remembered the promise of ,a blessing upon the 
children, and children’s children, of those that love God, 
and she felt as though to her pious grandmother’s prayers 
she perhaps owed the mercy that had given her a young 
friend to teach her of Jesus when she was wandering far 
from Him. Would not these prayers bring a sure blessing | 
to her mother? Kate believed that they would, that. 
they had already been answered in the interest that had 
made her mother draw that worn book from some secret 
place, where it had long been kept in remembrance of 
the mother in heaven. 

Kate now understood why she had of late found the 
candle had burnt low in its socket after she had. retired 
to rest, while she could find no trace of any work over 
which her mother had lingered. In silence and in secret 
she had pored over the word of God, and what holy 
results might not be expected from such study of the 
best of books! 

With a grateful heart Kate resumed her labours, hardly 
conscious of what she was doing. She restored the con- 
tents of the closet to perfect order, while her mind was 
busy with sweet thoughts of the mercy of God, and of 
the happy time when she, who was now a saint in heaven, 
should welcome her child, and her child’s child, to that 
eternal home. 

It was now four o’clock, and Kate had but one thing 
more to do, and her work would be completed. Several 
buckets of water were yet to be carried down, and then 
all traces of the cleaning would be over, save in the pure, 
sweet look of the humble room. 

Very slowly Kate moved from step to step with a heavy 
burden im’her hand, and paused a moment at the foot of 
the stairs to take breath, 
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The warmth had filled the air with dampness, and the 
frosts of winter seemed drying from the ground, so as to 
threaten to unsettle the brick pavement, while it covered 
it with a treacherous slime. 

As Kate stood for a moment looking through the open 
doorway, a stout woman came in sight. It cost Kate but 
one glance to recognize Nurse Brown, and she shrunk 
back to let her pass; she could not bear to meet one 
who looked upon her as a common thief. 

Nurse Brown came slowly along till in front of the 
doorway where Kate had shrunk back. ‘There she 
turned, as if involuntarily looking for some one. In 
the sudden movement her foot slipped on the slimy 
pavement, and she came down with a heavy fall. 

There was no joy in Kate’s heart at this misfortune of 
one who had injured her by wrong suspicions. Nosmile 
crossed her face as she saw Nurse Brown stretched at full 
length on the pavement, and vainly endeavouring to rise. 

Kate sprang towards her, and strove to assist her to 
regain her footing. 

“‘Oh dear! oh dear! I can’t get up,” said Nurse 
Brown, piteously. 

“ Then take hold of me with both hands, and I will 
try to raise you,” said Kate, encouragingly. 

Nurse Brown made another effort, but in vain; she 
only sank back, groaning, upon the ground. 

Kate was. quite in despair; at that moment she saw 
Jchn Dean’s rosy face and stalwart form coming round 
the corner. 

“Oh, Mr. Dean! I am so glad to see you. See here! 
Nurse Brown has fallen, and I cannot help her up. Do 
you try.” 

Even John Dean’s strength would not avail to get Nurse 
Brown again on her feet. The best he could do was to 
half drag, half carry her, through the open door, and 
place her against the stairs, His kindly efforts seemed 
to give her great pain, and she sank back against the 
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stairs for a moment, as if all she asked was just to be 
left alone. | 

She soon rallied, however, and said dolorously, “I 
can’t walk ; I don’t see what isto become of me.” Then 
a sudden thought seemed to strike her, and she added, 
“Go, Kate, tell them at Mrs. Elmor’s what has happened. 
The carriage is up, I know, and they will send for me as 
soon as they can.” 

A deep blush dyed the cheeks of poor Kate, and she 
hesitated for a moment. 

** Go, child,” said Nurse Brown, impatiently. “ No- 
body will be afraid of your stealing while you stand on 
the door-step to give your message.” 

These words, spoken after her date kind efforts for Nurse 
Brown, and in the presence of her friend John Dean, were 
too much for Kate, and she felt too angry to speak,— 
though in her heart she was ready to say she would not 
stir one step for a person who was so unjust and cruel. 
“Forgive your enemies; do good to them that despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you.” This text Kate had 
lately learned, and now it came to her mind. “ Help 
me, Lord, to do right,” she prayed in her heart; and 
then, without suffering herself to open her mouth, she 
started off at full speed towards Mrs. Elmor’s. 

Going to the basement door, she gave a loud, hasty 
knock, to which the housemaid soon replied by open- 
ing it. 

In the suddenness and surprise of the accident Kate 
had not thought of her own appearance, but now her at- 
tention was drawn to it by the angry exclamation of the 
girl. ‘“‘ You dirty, miserable thief, how dare you come 
here? and in such a plight, too! I can’t stand here 
talking to such as you!” So saying, she shut the door 
suddenly in Kate's face. 

Kate’s first impulse was to turn away in anger, and 
give up all future attempts to get a hearing. Then she 
remembered the kindness of Nurse Brown for the last few 
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months, the warm garments she had secured for her, the 
interest she had taken in her mats, and the many ways in 
which she had befriended her. Kate felt ashamed that 
her late harsh treatment should have made her forget all 
these causes for gtatitude, and she resolved not to give 
up until she had succeeded in giving the information 
which she was sent to deliver. 

After knocking again and again at the basement door, 
she determined to go round to the opening on the other 
side, and ring the bell. She gave one dolorous look at 
her soiled, wet dress, which told of her hard day’s work—. 
she passed her hand over her disordered hair, and then, 
with the thought, ‘“‘I need not be ashamed if I am 
doing right,” she moved off rapidly to her new point of 
attack. 

As she approached the familiar front steps, upon which 
she had so often looked down from the pleasant nursery, 
she thought, with tears in her eyes, of the sad change 
between those happy days and her present condition,— 
disgraced with those whom she loved and respected. 

At that moment a carriage drove up to the door, and 
Mrs. E]mor and Mary promptly let themselves out. 

Kate resolutely walked up to them. Mrs. Elmor for 
a second did not recognize, in the dirty, careless-looking 
child before her, the neat httle girl who had of late been 
so much the companion of her own darling. 

“Itis Kate! It is Kate Darly!” said Mary, eagerly. 

These words but made Mrs. Elmor move up the steps 
with more than her usual dignity, while she called to 
Mary to follow her immediately. 

Kate was desperate; she seized Mary’s arm firmly, 
and said, “I must tell you, Miss, Nurse Brown has 
fallemby our door, and is badly hurt. She wants you to 
send tor her, for she cannot walk home.” | 

Mary’s thoughts were now suddenly diverted from 
Kate to Nurse Brown, of whom she was very fond. 

“Stop, John! stop!” she called to the coachman, 
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and then, quickly following her mother, she hastened to 
tell the news that Kate had brought. 

Mrs. Elmor promptly ordered the carriage to be taken 
for Nurse Brown, and then hastened to make prepara- 
tions for having her properly cared for as soon as she 
arrived. 

When the first excitement was over, Mary turned to 
look for Kate, but she was out of sight. With the tears 
fast flowing down her cheeks, Kate was hurrying from 
the spot where happiness had been changed to mortifi- 
cation and sorrow. 

When Kate reached her humble home, Mrs. Elmor’s 
carriage was at the door, and the coachman and John 
Dean were uniting their efforts to assist Nurse Brown in 
entering it. 

Every moment cost her agony in the sprained foot, 
and she groaned in a way that went to Kate’s heart. 
With a vague desire to do something for the sufferer, 
Kate ran quickly up-stairs, and took the pillow, with its 
clean cotton covering, quickly from the bed, and was in 
time to see the lame foot placed upon it before Nurse 
Brown started for her short but painful drive. 

This thoughtful act of kindness won a look of gratitude 
from Nurse Brown, and she said, with something of her 
old manner, “ Thank you, child.” Then, as if recollect- 
ing herself, she added, ‘‘ What a pity! what a pity you 
should steal!” 

Kate shrunk back, and disappeared within the door- 
way, while John Dean walked away towards Mrs. Elmor’s, 
that he might be of service in lifting out Nurse Brown 
when she should arrive. 


wt 
’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A DISCOVERY. 


aja)i was an added pain to Kate that her honest 
Mew friend the butcher should have heard her 
twice spoken to as if guilty of a crime from 
which her soul now shrunk with horror. She 
remembered with deep regret the, circumstance which 
had cost her so much sorrow early in their acquaintance, 
and she could not help thinking that he too would believe 
her guilty. 

What comfort it was to Kate, in that time of sadness, 
to remember that she had a heavenly Friend, who had 
seen her faults and her repentance, and to whose face 
she could now look up, sure that He knew her innocence 
and pitied her distress! 

John Dean loved little Kate; she had become very 
dear to him. He could not hear such words as had 
fallen from Nurse Brown’s lips without real pain. The 
way in which they had been spoken made him feel at 
first that they must be true, but the more he thought of 
the principle that had brought Kate to confess her fault, 
and to restore the small sum she had retained when he 
had dropped it by accident, the less willing he was to 
believe that she had been led to actual theft, since those 
very principles had strengthened and grown in her. 

In her childish artlessness she had spoken to John 
Dean of the subjects that now interested her, of the 
heavenly Friend in whom she had learned to trust. He 
had felt himself stirred to better things, and prompted to 
some interest in Kate’s great Friend, by her simple, con- 
fidential talk, | 

To please little Kate:-he had made his appearance in 
the humble room where she and her mother went to 
church, and then he had heard words that rose in his 
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mind as he stood in his stall, or walked by the way; 
words which called on him to “ repent and believe,” if 
he loved his own soul. 

Dear as little Kate had grown to him, sure as he had 
been of her sincere wish to do night, he was soon con- 
vinced that some sad mistake had t&rown her into unde- 
served disgrace. 

He treasured up the words of Nurse Brown, and de- 
termined to find out on what they were founded. 

Day by day he inquired as to the health of Nurse 
Brown, of cook, housemaid, or footman, whenever he 
happened to go to Mrs. Elmor’s on marketing business. 
When he heard, after a week had passed, that she was 
comfortable, though still laid by on the sofa, he resolved : 
to pay her a visit. 

It cost John Dean an hour’s faithful scouring, a clean 
shirt, and a week-day wear of his Sunday clothes, before” 
he thought himself fit to appear in Mrs. Elmor’s mansion. 

The footman gave him an astonished stare when he 
asked to see Nurse Brown, but John Dean was not to be 
abashed ; he repeated his wish, and added that he had 
ceme on ’ particular business. 

From the basement up three pairs of stairs John Dean 
was conducted to the nursery, where Mrs. Brown was 
stretched on a couch, still unable to use the ankle which 
had so treacherously turned on the slimy pavement. 

John Dean made his best bow, and somewhat stiffly 
took the seat to which Nurse Brown pointed. 

John Dean made no polite inquiries as to the lameness of 
the stout woman on the couch; in fact, he had yet to decide 
whether to look upon her as a friend or an enemy, consider- 
ing himself, as he did, a kind of guardian to little Kate. 

Abruptly he began upon the subject uppermost in his 
mind, and quite startled Nurse Brown by saying, “ Please, 
ma’am, say as plain as you ca#i:why you called Kate 
Dafly a thief. I love the child, ene I mean to find our 
the truth in this matter.” 3 
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With a great deal that there was no use in saying, 
Nurse Brown told the story of the loss of the money, the 
detection of Kate beside the box from which it had been 
taken, her confusion, and, in short, the conviction of 
every one in the house that she, and she only, was the 
thief. Mrs. Brown ws running on, with a full expression 
of her. horror at the ingratitude, the wickedness of the 
child, when John Dean cut her short by saying, ‘A five- 
pound note of the York bank? When did this happen?” 

. ‘Just a week ago yesterday. My! how long the time 
seems!” said Nurse Brown, with an uneasy movement 
on the couch where she was a prisoner. 

A glad twinkle lighted up the eyes of John Dean. 
He quietly took out a great greasy pocket-book, and 
began to look over its contents. Four notes lay in the 
division set apart for the fives. One of them he selected, 
and gazed at it with triumphant satisfaction ; then, hand- 
ing it to Nurse Brown, he said, “ Was the note you lost 
like that !” 

“Yes! yes! exactly !” said Nurse Brown, eagerly. 

“There are a great many five-pound notes of the York 
bank in the world,” said John Dean, quietly. 

Nurse Brown’s countenance fell. 

“ Now whether this is your note or not depends on 
where I got it,” said John Dean, slowly. “May be you 
remember who came to my shop, a week ago, for a 
roasting-piece of beef? May be somebody in the house 
could tell ?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure, but Mrs. Elmor would ; she 
never forgets about such things.” 

“ May be the cook, or the housemaid, or some of then 
would know?” said John, meaningly. 

“Shall I call them? Please ring the bell, there,” sail 
Nurse Brown, with ee agitation, seeing what turn Bt 
ters were taking: | 

The housemaid ansflered the bell, and Nurse 
bade her call the cook immediately. 
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The cook appeared, but the housemaid did not return. 
She was summoned, however, and*found on the stairs, 
lingering,—no one knew why. 

The cook stood up wonderingly, and the housemaid cast 
down her eyes in confusion, as John Dean said, ‘ May 
be you remember which of you came to my shop, a week 
ago yesterday, for a sirloin of beef? May be you re- 
member who paid me this ’ere note, and took the change 
in an old brown purse ?” 

The five-pound note of the York Bank had been 
talked of enough in the house for the cook to understand 
at once what was meant, and she answered promptly, 
“She, she went for the beef,—but Mrs. Elmor gave her. 
a sovereign to pay for it with; I saw her with my own 
eyes.” 

“This is what I gave the change.for!” said John 
Dean, displaying the note in triumph. ‘ May be Miss 
had her own reasons for keeping her gold and getting 
this ’ere off her hands. 

Guilt and shame covered the face of the housemaid, 
while mingled feelings agitated the mind of Nurse 
Brown. 

Ain't you ashamed?” said John Dean, rising sud- 
denly—-“‘ ain’t you ashamed to take the character and 
the very livin’ from the poor child that’s walkin’ straight 
to heaven, as far as she knows how? Ain't you ashamed 
to turn folks agin her, and hear her called ‘thief,’ and 
her heart a’most broke with sorrowful feelin’s, and you 
keep your ill-got money in your worthless fist? There 
ain’t nothing too bad for such as you! John Dean used 
to live in sight of that ’ere bank, and when he seed the 
name on a bank note, he took notice of it, and felt a 
likin’ for it, and put it by, when he might ’a laid it out. 
It was a good thing he did, for now it is to stick the 

ae of thief where it belongy-+to a good-for-nothing, 
_an-spirited creatur’ !” ‘i 
“«“ Ask Mrs. Elmor io be so good as to come here,” 
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said Nurse Brown, hastily, to the cook ; and her bidding 
was promptly obeyed. Mrs, Elmor soon appeared, and 
then Nurse Brown gave vent to her excited feelings. 

“Oh, Mrs. Elmor! oh, Mrs. Elmor!” she began, 
“‘T’ve been a poor, hasty, foolish old woman. God for- 
give me for bein’ hard on the fatherless!| That poor 
child never touched my money; dear little Miss Mary, 
bless her heart! always said she didn’t. I wish I’d 
minded her words. There’s the thief, ma’am!” and 
Nurse Brown pointed at the guilty girl, who had not a 
word to say in self-defence. 

Blunt John Dean soon made the matter clear to Mrs. 
Elmor’s mind, but when she thanked him for the pains 
he had taken to find out the truth, he interrupted her, 
saying,— 

“Tt’s for the child’s sake, it’s for the child’s sake, 
ma’am. The like of her, with her Bible words in her 
mouth, don’t be takin’ what don’t belong to ’em.” 

Then, turning to Nurse Brown, he placed the bank 
note in her hand, as he said, “‘ I'd rather have given five 
of them out of my own pocket than had this happen. 
Be sure what you are saying another time before you 
call names that may stick for life, whether they fit or 
not !” 

With an awkward attempt at a general bow, and a 
look of contempt at the guilty housemaid, John Dean 
then took his leave. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
INNOCENCE PROVED. 


REM E will not tell how the dishonest housemaid was 
si dismissed, nor how her brother, the footman, 
affected great indignation at. this dismissal, 
and how he departed suddenly himself also i in 
her company. 

It is pleasant to dwell on the joy of little Kate, when 
. Mrs. Elmor and Mary suddenly appeared in the room, 
where, alone and sorrowful, she was busily employed 
in sewing. 

To have her innocence proved was happiness indeed ; 
and ‘while Kate was full of gratitude to John Dean, she 
did not forget the heavenly Father who had so ordered 
the whole affair, that she was but to have firmer, truer 
friends for her short period of sorrow. 

“Tt did all come right!” whispered Mary in Kate's 
ears. ‘“‘I knew it would. We have a Friend who will 
not let us suffer any longer than we need.” 

Mrs. Elmor was by nature a proud woman, but she 
was frank and generous. She felt deep regret for the 
wrong she had unconsciously done the poor child whom 
she had meant to befriend, and she apologized for her 
mistake in a way that quite overcame Kate. That Mrs. 
Elmor should ask her forgiveness seemed too much for 
her to bear. 

“Oh, don’t, Mrs. Elmor!” she exclaimed, “don’t, 
it was my own fault. If I had not touched what 
did not belong to me, I should not have had all this 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Elmor glanced round the humble room, and in 
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her mind planned how she could make it more attractive 
and comfortable. She was determined, in a most sub- 
stantial manner, to make amends for the pain she had 
iven. 7 

It was very pleasant to Kate, the next morning, 
to be once more if the cheerful nursery, while the 
click of the sewing machine told that her mother was 
not far away. 

No one ever knew what passed between Kate and 
Nurse Brown, but they were alone together for more 
than’ half an hour that morning, and afterwards Nurse 
Brown’s manner was particularly gentle towards Kate ; 
and the little girl seemed to have great pleasure in wait- 
ing upon her, and to retain no unkind feeling about what 
had lately happened. 

Nurse Brown had a pile of newspapers by her side as 
she lay on the couch, and as she looked them over she 
marked all the servants’ advertisements that she thought 
might be useful to Mrs. Elmor, who was in want both of 
a housemaid and a footman. ‘The advertisements that 
Nurse Brown had marked Kate and Mary carefully cut 
out, and then pasted them on a piece of cardboard, put- 
ting those whose address was near each other together. 
So the morning passed away. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Elmor took the advertisements and went out in the 
carriage, leaving Mary at home. Then Kate worked at 
her mats, while Mary read aloud, and the day went 
swiftly and happily by. 

Kate could not quite forget’ her recent troubles, and 
when she looked at the workbox she trembled, and 
wished again that she had listened to the warning 
within her, that bade her beware of meddling with 
what was not her own. ‘“ Lead us not into temptation,” 
she prayed in her heart, and she resolved to be watchful 


against falling into any sin, even that which seemed must 
trifling. 
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Whenever a shadow came over Kate’s ‘face, Mary 
would say something particularly kind and affectionate, 
or Nurse Brown would begin to tell some interesting 
story; and Kate could not help feeling that Miss 
Mary really loved her, and that Nurse Brown was 
anxious to make amends for the past. 

When Kate reached her humble home that night she 

was full of gratitude to the heavenly Father who had 
restored her to the confidence and affection of Mrs. 
Elmor and Mary. 
_ John Dean she had visited in his shop early that 
morning, but he would have no thanks for what he 
had done. When Kate began to pour out the warm 
feelings of her heart to him, he put his great hand over 
her mouth, and said, ‘‘ Hush, child! don’t say a word ; 
perhaps John Dean may owe to you more than this 
world can ever pay.” 

A bright smile lighted Kate’ s face as she said, “ Oh, I 
hope so. Do be a good man.” 

‘Perhaps I am trying,” said John, turning away as if 
he did not care to talk any more. 

Kate ran home with a light heart, and her day at 
Mrs. Elmor’s seemed all the more pleasant for this 
happy beginning. 

When Kate knelt that night for her evening prayer, 
she did not forget John Dean’s name in her petitions. 
She had forgotten everything but that she was in the 
presence of her heavenly Father, and speaking to Him 
from her heart, when she felt some one kneel down 
beside her. Her mother’s arm went round her, and 
in low, humble tones her mother’s voice asked God to 
bless them both, and keep them evermore in the right 
way, for Jesus’ sake. 

That was a moment of deep joy for Kate; her cup 
seemed full of happiness. When she laid her' ‘hy | 
the pillow that night it was as if she were resting on 
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Jesus’ bosom, so full of love and gratitude did she feel 
to the Saviour, who had given her so many precious 
blessings. 


CHAPTER X. 
MARY’S ILLNESS. 


RS. DARLY and Kate were early at Mrs. Elmor’s 

the next morning. They knew that no foot- 

| man or housemaid had yet been engaged, and 

== they were anxious to be useful now that they 
had the opportunity. 

It was a pleasure to Kate to put the nursery in order ; 
to brush out the play-room, and carefully wipe with the 
duster every article in the two rooms. Yes, it was a 
pleasure to return good for evil; for in doing so 
Kate felt that she was trying to be like the Lord 
Jesus, who prayed on the cross for the murderers 
who stood about Him. 

Mary seemed languid all that day, and Kate tried 
to be merry to amuse her. With all her efforts she 
could only win a quiet smile now and then; and at 
length Mary seemed tired out, and putting her head 
down on Nurse Brown, she fell fast asleep. Even 
before Mrs. Darly and Kate went home that night, 
Mary was glad to gd to bed, and said she felt better 
there than anywhere else. | 

When Mrs. Darly and Kate arrived at Mrs. Elmor’s the 
next day, they were told that Mary was very ill with 
malignant scarlet fever. ‘Tell them,” was Mrs. Elmor’s 
message——“ tell them, if they fear the disease, they had 
better go home immediately.” 

“‘T shall stay and do all I can for the dear child,” said 

$ 
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Mrs. Darly, decidedly. ‘“ Kate, perhaps you had better 
go home.” 

“Oh, mother, if there is any danger for me, I must 
have taken it yesterday. Do let me stay!” said Kate, 
eagerly. 

“It may bring you your death!” said Mrs. Darly, 
gravely. 

Kate paused for a moment; death seemed to come 
near to her as it had never done before,—but oh, how 
different! Death! why, it would be going to Jesus ! why 
should she fear? She would not leave her sweet friend 
to whom she owed so much. “TI will stay if I may,” 
said Kate, with quiet determination. 

Mrs. Darly gave one fond, anxious look at her daughter, 
and then went to the sick-room. 

For many days Mrs. Darly and Kate returned no more 
to their home. In that time of anxious sorrow Mrs. 
Elmor was glad to lean on her humble friends. Nonew 
servants could be induced to enter a house where so fatal 
a disease had made its appearance. Even Mrs. Elmor’s 
acquaintances contented themselves with inquiring at the 
door for the sick child, or with sending messages of 
sympathy and interest. 

Nurse Brown chafed at her imprisonment, and once 
rose determinately from her couch, resolved to go to her 
darling ; but her ankle gave way, and, almost screaming 
with pain, she sank back on her pillows, to wear out the 
day as she best could. 

Kate did not forget poor Nurse Brown, and she found | 
time now and then to put in her head at the door to tell 
the best news from the sick-room. 

While Mrs. Darly shared with Mrs. Elmor the care of 
the little sufferer, Kate waited upon them in silence— 
went up and down stairs—ran to the apothecary’s, and 
made herself so judiciously and modestly useful, that 
Mrs. Elmor felt that it would have been impossible to 
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dispense with the services of such an active and willing 
assistant. | 

There was a dull, heavy load at Kate’s heart all this 
time, a fear that her sweet friend would soon close her 
eyes to this world and its changing scenes. She tried to 
say, “ Thy will be done,” and to leave the future in the 
hands of her heavenly Father; but even as she prayed 
the tears fell fast, and sobs choked her words. 

And Mary,—how was it with her? Did she know that 
all thought her drawing near the eternal city? When a 
momentary relief from suffering let her face assume its 
natural expression, she was full of peace. When her 
mother bent anxiously over her, Mary looked into her 
sorrowful face, and said, “ It will all come right, mother. 
Jesus knows best.” 

While Mrs. Elmor could almost fancy she heard the 
stirring of the angels’ wings who were drawing near 
to bear away the soul of her darling, a messenger of 
mercy was sent from on high, and the word went 
forth that little Mary Elmor’s days on earth were 
not yet over. Slow, very slow was her recovery ; 
but she was getting better, and the heart of Mrs. 
Elmor was full of gratitude. Mrs. Elmor and Mrs, 
Darly were both worn out with watching, and now 
they often left Kate with Mary, while they stole away 
to take a little rest. 

A precious office Kate thought it, to minister at that 
sick-bed ; and she daily grew more refined and gentle as 
she lingered at Mary’s side. 

Mrs. Darly was one day in the kitchen, preparing 
some drink for the little invalid. Mrs. Elmor had 
seized a moment of spare time, and was asleep in 
an adjoining room, while Kate was arranging Mary’s 
pillows comfortably, and really enjoying her office 
of nurse. | 

Suddenly there was a step in the hall that was not the 
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doctor’s, and in another moment Mary’s weak voice 
murmured, “ Father, dear father !” 

Night and day Mr. Elmor had travelled, fearing that he 
was but hastening to see his darling laid in the silent 
tomb. 

Great was his joy when he heard fer low greeting, and 
fervent was his gratitude on learning that the danger was 
over. 

His cheerful tones seemed to give Mary new life, and 
she loved to hear him say that in a few short weeks they 
would leave the dull, dark city, and be happy once more 
in their country home. 

“And Kate will go too?” said Mary, turning her eyes 
affectionately towards her little nurse. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Elmor, earnestly. ‘“‘ While I live 
Kate shall never want a friend; and Mrs. Darly shall 
find that she who has so nursed our dear Mary can never 
be far from our hearts or our home.” 

Little Mary gradually recovered her former strength, 
and did not fail to thank God very earnestly for the kind 
friends He had sent to care for her in her sickness. She 
also learnt the impojtant lesson of patience and submis- 
sion to her heavenly Father’s will, a lesson which often 
proved of the utmost value to her in after life. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HAPPY END. 


SiN the banks of a bright swift river stood a 
pleasant country seat. There is an air of 
cheerfulness about it, and a look of taste 
in the bright flowers that are scattered in 
baskets over the lawn, or which twine their wreaths 
tound the. many coiumns. 
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This is Mr. Elmor’s country home; and there he is 
at the door, just starting off for his morning ride round 
his farm. His wife is on the steps to bid him good-bye, 
and to send a strengthening plaster to an old woman at 
a distant cottage, and to remind him to look in on the 
lame lad, for whomeshe has placed a new book in his 
saddle-bags. | | 7 

But where is Mary this bright summer morning? She 
is not among the flowers where she loves to stray. She 
is not sitting, with her book, in a shady nook under 
the trees. She is not placing a bouquet of roses in 
the vase on the study table. Where is she this bright 
morning ? 

At the foot of the back lawn of her pleasant home 
stands a neat cottage, with a perfect cluster of buildings 
about it. There are the cowhouse and the dairy, 
and the long chicken-house, with its tall white fence 
around it. 

Kate Darly is feeding the chickens. Shanghais, 
Cochin-Chinas, bantams, ducks, geese, roosters, hens, 
and little downy broods, all cluster about her, while she 
scatters hither and thither a breakfast of rice, on which 
many a poor child in the city would be glad to make a 
meal. 

Near her is Mary Elmor, watching the process with 
great satisfaction. 

Mary wears a close-fitting cap. Her curls were all 
cut away in her sickness, but her face looks none the 
less sweetly with the clean, full quilling about it. Mary 
is a little pale yet, but she steps quite firmly, and looks 
very, very happy. 

Mrs. Darly is busy in the dairy, but she can see the 
children from the window, and a smile crosses her face. 
as she turns the handle of the patent churn. She loves 
her own Kate deariy, but she has a feeling towards Mary 
Elmor that she can hardly describe. oe 
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“IT want to show you the bud on my moss rose, 
Miss Mary,” Kate said to Mary, when the eager 
chickens had at last been satisfied. ‘“ Please come 
this way.” 

The little girls followed the path that led to the 
plot in front of the house, where Kate’s favourite 
plant had its place in the midst of the little flower- 
bed. 

“‘ Why, it is just opening, I declare! Isn’t it lovely?” 
exclaimed Kate; and as she. spoke she picked it, and 
placed it in Mary’s hands. . ° 

“Why, Kate! No! ‘no! don’ trgive it to me,” said 
Mary. 
But Kate. bade her. keep. it, and: added, “I should 
love to give ha all I. “have, Miss Mary. You are 
the best friend E ever ee You taught me to love 
Him I love best.” as 

“And you nursed me aun I was sick, and were 
such a comfort to me,” answered Mary, with a fond 
look. 

“‘ How very happy we are!” said Kate, with a beam- 
ing smile. 

‘Yes, and we shall always be, if we remember, when- 
ever anything vexes us, that Jesus knows best, and say 
to ourselves, ‘ It will all come right,’” were little Mary’s 
earnest words. 

To Kate “all had come right.” By means of the 
circumstances recorded in this little tale Divine Pro- 
vidence had guided her through the trials and tempta- 
tions of poverty, and by His grace had enabled her to 
become the humble instrument of eternal blessing to 
others. She had thus learned to love and trust her 
heavenly Father; and her dear mother, and her faithful 
friend, John Dean, knew and loved Him too. 

Mr. Elmor had given the pleasant cottage to Mrs. 
Darly and her daughter. There Kate long enjoyed 
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the affectionate friendship of Mary Elmor; and honest 
John Dean, too, often visited them in their new 
abode. Thus they lived a happy life, cheered by 
the continual presence of their divine Master, and 
ever looking forward to their bright and lasting home 
in heaven. 


THE END. 
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